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THE WORLD IN CONFERENCE 


Then David the King stood up upon his feet, and 
said, Hear me, my brethren and my people: as for me, 
Ijhad in mine heart to build an house of rest for the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord, and for the footstool 
of our God, and had made ready for the building : 
But God said unto me, Thou shalt not build an house 
for my name, because thou hast been a man of war, and 
hast shed blood. . . . Solomon thy son, he shall 
build my house and my courts. . . . Take heed 
now: for the Lord hath chosen thee to build an 
house for the sanctuary: be strong and do it. 


I. Tue Leacue or Nations, as CoNCEIVED IN THE War 


HE nineteenth century was a period when the 

thought and labour of previous ages was yielding a 
prodigious harvest. To many in the Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities saecular problems appeared to be nearing their 
solution. The system of society as they knew it was 
tacitly accepted as final in its outlines. Victorians were 
very well satisfied with their own generation, and self- 
satisfaction is always a dangerous mood, for the reason 
that it never sorts with the facts. The South African War 
somewhat disturbed this frame of mind. The war with 
Germany utterly destroyed it. Men in millions bred to 
the comfort and security of civilised life were suddenly 
called to face horrors without example in the cruellest ages 
of barbarism. The experience struck them with the force 
of revelation. Complacent illusions were violently shat- 
tered. With a world where such things as they saw and 
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endured could happen, there was clearly something amiss, 
which must be put right when the war was over. When 
this raging fire was put out a new better world must be 
raised from the ruins. To defeat the enemy was merely 
the first step in a nobler enterprise. The puritan spirit, 


always latent in the Anglo-Saxon character, revived in the 


citizen armies, nerved them for the struggle, and was in 
the end the determining factor. 


How prevalent these feelings were in the minds of our 
soldiers may be gathered from the following words blurted 
out by one of them in the House of Commons :— 


We were in an attack. I do not think there were more than 
70 yards, certainly not 100 yards, between the German barrage 
and our own. We advanced between that double curtain of fire, 
and it looked as if at any moment the little part in which one was 
might be crushed out of existence. As so often happened on 
these occasions, some elementary thoughts occurred to my mind, 
and I turned round to an officer near me, and said: “‘ What do you 
think of this whole business?” His reply was: “ What incon- 
ceivable folly.” That was always in our mind. What was always 
impressed on our minds and always present to our minds was the 
madness of war. Whatever there may have been in the minds of 
people sitting at home, we, who were right in the thick of the fight, 
felt no anger in our hearts. We might have simulated anger, but 
we felt no real anger in our hearts against the Huns. On a 
very similar occasion I heard one soldier, at a very critical time, say 
“Thank goodness this is the last war.” I said, “ Why the last 
war ?” and his reply was, “ If it is not, then the world is bankrupt 
in statesmanship.” I am sure that nineteen soldiers out of every 
twenty felt that. 

#¢ So long as the war was on and until the job was completely finished 
and the mess cleared up, we were all prepared to go on with it; 
butywe knew, or we believed, that the havoc was so colossal, the 
misery so tremendous, that when the world came to its senses 
again something would be devised, some machinery would be 
devised, some league of nations would be established to bring the 
nations together, and we felt that it would have firmly behind it 
the young men who had seen war, and who knew what it meant. 


Such feelings, however, were not confined to the armies. 
They were shared by millions of parents, sisters and 
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The Present Discontent and its Remedy 
wives, whose men were lost to them in the prime of life, 
or were spared to them only as broken cripples. The work 
of the soldier had to be done; but when it was done 
statesmen must see that it should never need to be done 
over again. Such a world of anguish was not to be justified 


by removing the German menace, by exacting punishment 
for wrong done, by redrawing the map of Europe, or by 
starting her smaller nations on a new career. Some new 
plan for so ordering the affairs of the world as to make 
war impossible must be framed by the governments 
assembled in Paris. The harvest of victory would rot 
ungathered if the Conference failed to devise some organ 
of world-control. 


Il. Tue Present DisconTENT AND ITs REMEDY 


N the course of a struggle, the issue of which was long 

doubtful, the enemy came to be thought of as the one 
bar to a world reconstituted on reasonable lines. With a 
victory more complete than those of our dreams, and won 
on the morrow of despair, the rest looked easy. The 
period of the armistice was one of great expectations. The 
spirits of a people, proverbially phlegmatic, had never in 
all their history been so high. With the first results of 
the peace before them they have now sunk to the opposite 
extreme. A sense of failure and frustration is abroad. We 
are threatened by a spirit of pessimism just as dangerous 
as the easy optimism of the Victorian Age. For despair, 
like its opposite self-satisfaction, never sorts with the 
facts. The remedy for both is calmly to look at the facts, 
to take their measure, and to weigh with discriminating 
eye their merits as well as their defects. If something is 
radically wrong with the structure of society, our first 
business is to see what it is, and not shrink from a restate- 
ment of facts because they are obvious and commonplace. 
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III. Diacnosis 


ET us glance for a moment at the structure as a whole. 

There is in fact no structure in the true sense of the 
word. It is separated into a number of recognised states, 
within the frontiers of which the common interests and 
material relations of all are governed by law. In respect 
of this law the government of each state has three functions, 
and civil war is the penalty of ultimate failure to discharge 
any one of them. It has to adapt the law to the ever- 
changing conditions of life and the consequent shifting in 
mutual relations. It has also to provide judicial machinery 
for interpreting the law in its application to practical 
questions as they arise. Its final function is to see that 
the law is obeyed. Mere usage is not law. Law ceases to 
be law unless it is generally obeyed, and gives place to a 
condition expressed by the Greek word “anarchy.” A 
state in which the government cannot enforce the law 
presently ceases to exist. Government assumes the right 
to make whatever laws may seem necessary for the general 
welfare, and to compel every citizen to obey them, even 
when to do so seems contrary to his private interests. It 
is needless here to discuss the ethical problem whether 
governments are morally entitled to make these assump- 
tions and claims. That they do make them is a fact 
which cannot be ignored. A glance at the laws passed 
and enforced in the late war shows that the freest govern- 
ments in the world assume the right to demand from each 
individual a sacrifice of all his interests, including his 
life, for the benefit of the whole body of citizens. 

The enforcement of this claim depends upon whether 
enough of the citizens are willing to support the govern- 
ment against criminals or rebels, if necessary at the cost 
of their own lives. The persons of whom a state is composed 
must be so arranged that self-interest helps to keep them 
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united. What upholds the structure is the opposite of self- 
interest. As the stones of an arch are held together by 
their weight, yet only by capacity to resist weight, so the 
citizens of a state are combined by self-interest, yet only by 
virtue of capacity to resist it. The arch is a triumph over 
gravity, and the state a triumph over selfishness, both 
achieved by a quality stronger than gravity or selfishness. 
The state stands only by virtue of all that is selfless in human 
nature. “ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.” As Inge, in his essay on patriotism, 
remarks of this saying: “ These emotions of loyalty and 
devotion are by no means to be checked or despised. They 
have an infinite potency for good. In spiritual things there 
is no conflict between intensity and expansion. The 
deepest sympathy is potentially also the widest. He who 
loves not his home or country which he has seen, how shall 
he love humanity in general which he has not seen? There 
are, after all, few emotions of which one has less reason to 
be ashamed than the little lump in the throat which the 
Englishman feels when he first catches sight of the white 
cliffs of Dover.” * 

Of all states this much is true. But of some like the 
British and American Commonwealths, of France, Italy, 
and others of a similar type, there is more to be said. In 
states of this order governments are chosen and law is 
dictated to an ever increasing degree by an ever increasing 
proportion of the citizens. To identify government with 
the largest possible circle of citizens is their aim. They 
rest on the principle that human beings can be taught, and, 
indeed, can only be taught by experience and will learn to 
govern in so far as they are able and free to govern. Their 
conscious object is self-control in public affairs. 

Before the war, however, there were several great civilised 
states based on a principle the opposite of self-government. 
In Germany and Austria, whatever the forms of govern- 
ment might be, the ordinary subject was regarded by his 

* Ouispoken Essays, p. 58. 
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rulers as permanently unfit to control them. For his own 
good he must submit to the control of the gifted few. For 
his own good he must learn the lesson of submission ; and 
conversely it was the dominant motive of the few to con- 
centrate power in their own hands. The desire to rule 
grew to an appetite which was not limited to their own 
frontiers. They aspired to govern the world, and to give 
laws to mankind, nor was it difficult to show that the world 
was in need of government and law. ‘They promised their 
peoples world control as the price of their own submission 
and the promise was accepted. The government which 
Germany offered mankind was the reflex of its own. It 
meant destruction of all the ideals for which the free 
nations stood, and the inevitable result was war. 

Power pursued for its own sake eludes the seeker and 
destroys his faith. It is barren of seed. Freedom begets 
its own seed in ever increasing measure. What broke the 
German armies was loss of faith in their own ideals. The 
faith which sustained those of the Allies was rooted in facts 
and made them unconquerable. To follow power is to 
follow a mirage and perish in the desert. ‘The one genuine 
goal is freedom, however distant the vision, or dim the 
glimpses we catch of it. 

The maintenance of governments to which power is a 
goal in communities ripe or ripening for freedom, and the 
failures of commonwealths to appreciate and realise their 
own ideals, have served to discredit the state as an institu- 
tion. Its moral foundations have been forgotten in the 
pursuit of vague cosmopolitan systems which have no such 
foundations. Blindness to genuine values is as great a 
danger as blindness to real defects. The state is the only 
foundation for freedom. Our mistake has been in supposing 
that full freedom could ever be realised in a state subject 
to limitations. Before the war we had drifted into thinking 
that we, at any rate, were masters of our fate, whatever 
the casefmight be with others. We at least had achieved 
our freedom. 
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No one who walked the streets of London on August 4, 
1914, can ever forget the impressions of that day. On 
every face was written the sense of illusion suddenly 
destroyed. The very foundations of their life were shaken 
by forces which lay beyond their control. Month by 
month and year by year the tragedy grew. Throughout 
Belgium and a great section of France the last vestige of 
freedom vanished. Serbia was trampled by a tyranny more 
cruel and searching than conquered peoples ever endured 
at the hands of Attila. On the British themselves modes 
of life alien to all their instincts and habits were imposed. 
Their liberties were restricted by minute regulations. 
Their property was taxed to the last farthing, and millions 
were drafted and sent to face the worst horrors which 
human ingenuity could devise. In the Western and 
Southern hemispheres the same compelling influence was 
presently felt. Conscription was imposed on the whole of 
America north of Mexico. Millions born to a birthright 
of freedom submitted to a system more rigorous and 
exacting than slavery. Plans conceived in the centre of 
Europe subverted the lives of hillmen in Nepal. Their 
effects were felt on the upper reaches of Chinese rivers. 
To-day the man scarcely breathes whose life has not been 
changed by policies hatched in the offices of Berlin. 

The peoples to whom their governments are answerable 
thus came to realise how narrowly limited are the interests 
which they, through those governments, are able to control. 
It is only in certain departments of life, and in those only 
to a limited degree, that human interests are subject to 
law, or to the will of the peoples competent to mould it. 
In a vast range of matters, affecting not only status and 
property but life itself, their real freedom of choice may 
vanishintoair. ‘The freedom established for specified areas, 
as the product of a government and law subject to the 
populag will, is limited by the fact that there is no govern- 
ment or law for mankind as a whole. The world at large 
is a field of anarchy, and bondage, its natural offspring, 
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invades the innermost sanctuaries of freedom. The struggle 
for liberty was not, as men thought before the war, virtually 
wor. It had only begun. Its essence was commonly 
misconceived as something opposed to government and 
law—as though one might say that concave and convex are 
contrary ideas, instead of two aspects of a single arc. In 
truth the rule of law and the reign of liberty are different 
aspects of one condition. Restrictions in one are defects 
in the other. 

So long as government is limited to separate sections of 
mankind, some freedom is realised by those sections which 
achieve the control of their several governments. In 
America, for instance, a certain degree of freedom and self- 
control is attained. But the war has shown how far the 
life of Americans is subject to conditions beyond their 
control. The American Commonwealth, like all others, is 
based on the fact that the communities which compose it 
have certain interests in common. Their union took 
nearly a century to accomplish, and was only consummated 
by the civil war, which showed that enough Americans 
were then prepared to die in order that the law of the 
United States might be binding on all its citizens. That 
such a condition existed in the time of Washington is more 
than doubtful. The spiritual basis of American law which 
stood the test of the civil war was a subsequent growth. 
The hundred miilions who obey that law are a state and 
also a commonwealth in the true sense of those words, and 
their free statehood has opened to them a life infinitely 
higher than they could ever have achieved without it. 
Freedom, the real end of life, has been attained in a rela- 
tively high degree, and also peace, its natural by-product. 
No other territory inhabited by an equal number of people 
enjoys such immunity from war. The contrast, in this 
respect, with the states to the south is remarkable. Those 
which seceded from Spain and Portugal had as much to 
gain by union as those which seceded from England. But 
the spiritual basis of political union has never been deve- 
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loped, and therefore they live on a lower plane of well-being. 
The degree of freedom attained is relatively low. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is war more frequent. 

In the course of the last century the various communities 
of the world have become intensely dependent on each 
other. What each does or leaves undone has an intimate 
effect on all the others. The states of the world are to-day 
more interdependent than were the thirteen states of 
North America at the moment of their union. Humanity 
could gain infinitely more by uniting in one federal state 
than the people of the thirteen colonies gained in 1787. 
What the world needs is a world commonwealth, with a 
law, in matters common to all, moulded, interpreted and 
enforced by a government which is not responsible to 
governments, but to all men capable of political judgment. 
The attainment of a world commonwealth is the inexorable 
condition of world freedom—of life, that is, in the highest 
form which this planet can offer. Immunity from war will 
be one of the results of such freedom and a visible sign of 
its attainment. 

This final freedom with all its manifold blessings is not 
in sight, for the spiritual basis of the world commonwealth 
is as yet lacking. If to-day a world government were 
erected, its law would quickly be questioned by a number 
of subordinate governments. Those governments would 
not appeal in vain to their citizens to support them, for 
the affection of those citizens for their own communities is, 
as yet, stronger than their affection for mankind. The 
response to an appeal made by a President of the world to 
citizens of the world, to enforce the law of the world as 
against the recalcitrant governments, would be utterly 
inadequate to cope with the forces which nationalist devo- 
tion would place at their disposal. The kind of devotion 
which individuals render to communities as great as the 
British and American commonwealths is an immense step 
in human progress. It has made possible the reign of law 
amongst vast aggregates of human beings. It is rich with 
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the promise of a loyalty which knows no bounds narrower 
than those of the world. ‘The fulfilment of that promise, 
though not in sight, is yet the only intelligible goal. At 
every turn we should ask whether this way or that leads to 
the goal. 

Though the era of a world state is not yet, the war 
has marked one definite advance on the road to it. The 
old assumption that in foreign affairs each state must 
consider its own interest to the exclusion of all others 
no longer commands general assent. Public opinion has 
begun to realise that a statesman who does so misconceives 
the real interest of the state which he represents. He is 
moving in blinkers, and sees the facts immediately before 
him out of relation to the whole range of facts which he does 
not see. Public opinion has begun to expect that national 
policies should be framed with an eye to their effect on the 
world at large, and not merely with reference to the isolated 
interests of each separate nation. If we cannot as yet erect 
a government of the world, wecan at least help statesmen to 
survey the whole field which their action affects. The 
statesmen whose action, for good or evil, is decisive in 
that field can at least be assembled in conference. Such 
consultations, as experience shows, are helpful and necessary. 
They enable statesmen to see how the action they propose 
will be viewed by communities other than their own. 
They force them to give the reasons for their proposals and 
therefore to think them out, destroy the atmosphere in 
which purely nationalist policies flourish, and compel the 
growth of a wider view. They also enable decisions to be 
reached more quickly. On the public'mind the effect is even 
greater. A standing conference of leading statesmen bears 
witness to the growth of a world interest. ‘Though it does 
not constitute unity it proclaims and acknowledges the need 
for unity. Its very failures will in time teach the nations 
the conditions which must be realised before unity is 
possible. | 
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IV. A Critique oF THE ProcepurE ADOPTED 


HE ultimate goal is one thing, the immediate aim 

is another, but a clear conception of the goal is the 
necessary index to the next practical step towards it. 
To confuse the two is the commonest source of error ; 
for human nature is singularly prone to will great ends 
while shirking the necessary means. Many shams which the 
world has begotten to its own undoing have sprung from 
this source. How far is our present sense of failure due 
to it? To answer this question it is necessary to look 
back and examine the influences under which the work at 
Paris was done. 

No serious thinker or practical statesman believed that 
the Conference of Paris could create a government to which 
the people of the world would transfer the allegiance they 
now render to the governments of their several states. But 
none the less the world was deluged with vague talk on the 
subject. Existing states, we were told, must yield some 
measure of their sovereignty to the League of Nations. 
The League of Nations must have an army and navy of its 
own strong enough to enforce its will on recalcitrant states, 
while national armaments must be reduced to the point 
necessary for maintaining internal order and for. defence. 
Armaments, so it wasassumed, were the primary cause of war. 
The nations must sign a covenant not to fight any more. 
And there must be machinery for settling disputes as they 
arise. International courts, said the jurists, were the 
“ sovereign’st thing on earth” against battle, murder and 
sudden death. 

Cobblers say there is nothing like leather, bankers 
nothing like gold, soldiers nothing like armies, sailors 
nothing like fleets, and jurists nothing like courts. To 
believe in the particular efficacy of one’s own speciality is 
human nature. Jurists, accustomed to the smooth working 
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of courts, assume the execution of their judgments as a 
matter of course, and are apt to forget that their efficacy is 
due to the position they occupy as organs of the state. 
They also overrate the part which courts play in preventing 
conflicts. The primary function of government is not 
to decide disputes when they have arisen, but to settle 
relations between sections and persons on lines so just 
and clear that a conflict of interest may never arise. ‘The 
decision of disputes by courts after they have arisen is a 
secondary function, and one the growth of which usually 
points to some failure in the primary function of securing 
that the law is just. Where statesmanship fails beyond 
a certain point, the action of courts cannot remedy the 
failure. Indeed, a point may be reached where judicial 
decisions may serve to precipitate a conflict. In America 
the continued existence of slavery in certain States involved 
a latent antagonism with the States which excluded slavery. 
When both claimed the western hinterland as a sphere for 
the extension of their respective systems they were bound to 
come into open conflict. Exactly the same must have 
happened in the British Commonwealth, as it spread over 
tropical Africa, if slavery had not been eradicated in time 
from the West Indies and the Cape Colony. The survival 
of slavery in the southern States marked a previous failure 
in statesmanship. It is fruitless to speculate whether 
that failure could have been avoided, whether, for instance 
Congress, like Parliament, might have provided a fund for the 
gradual redemption of the slaves. But we can, in the light 
of events, say that, given the continuance of slavery, civil 
war was an absolute certainty. We can see, too, that the 
very complete judicial machinery provided by the Consti- 
tution for settling disputes between the States would never 
have averted that conflict. It was, in fact, a decision of the 
Supreme Court which kindled the torch. 

A point so important is worth illustrating nearer home. 
What man in his senses thinks that courts or boards of 
conciliation can do anything to avert the conflict now 
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threatening in Ireland? ‘That conflict has its roots in the 
oldest, greatest and most continuous failure of Anglo-Saxon 
statecraft. 

The same is true of the international sphere. Boards of 
conciliation and courts of arbitration may compose disputes 
which would otherwise inflame international relations. 
Within those limits they may do invaluable work. They 
have settled, for instance, disputes which might have 
inflamed public opinion in the British and American com- 
monwealths, andin France. ‘They can remove dust capable 
of causing dangerous friction in bearings. But where heat 
is due to faults in the design or workmanship of the bearings 
they can do nothing. Judges are minders, not fitters or 
engineers. A settlement of the issues raised by the 
murder of Serajevo could only have postponed the war. 
Its causes were infinitely deeper. The murder itself 
raised no real issues. It was seized upon as a useful 
occasion for war by irresponsible rulers who believed that 
their day had come. It is even possible that the occasion 
itself was the work of accomplices. 

The over-emphasis placed by jurists on conciliation and 
on arbitration arises from a failure to distinguish occasions 
of conflict from causes of war. In domestic policy their 
whole training limits their view to occasions of conflict, and 
hence the notorious failure of the legal mind in the sphere 
of statesmanship. In foreign affairs they are even more 
dangerous advisers. Machinery for conciliating and adju- 
dicating disputes—for dealing, that is, with occasions of 
conflict—has its uses in a League of Nations. But machinery 
for handling the real causes from which great conflicts arise 
is of infinitely greater importance. 

Of all these specifics compounded and embraced under 
one formula, the League of Nations was, in the phrase of 
President Wilson, to be the “ instrumentality.” A world 
in anguish listened as eagerly as a sick man who neglects 
the primary laws of health listens to the promise of an 
immediate cure. He came to Europe as the apostle of this 
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remedy, and in Europe found innumerable disciples. The 
making of treaties in Paris was, he rightly said, a secondary 
business. Its primary function was not to end this war 
but concert measures for preventing its recurrence. He 
was less clear as to what those measures should be. Nor 
did he see that the task which is most important is not of 
necessity the one on which to begin. But on this he 
insisted, that the construction of a League of Nations 
should be put in hand forthwith. The force of public 
opinion behind the President in Europe was such that the 
heads of the other great powers acquiesced. Public 
opinion, they felt, required that something should be done 
without delay. Moreover, they were desperately busy 
themselves, and they left it to him. 

From the barren business of distributing blame for hypo- 
thetical errors there is less than nothing to be gained. 
From experience there is everything to be gained. To 
learn what ought to be done in the future we must see what 
was actually done in the past, and try to think what might 
have been done better in the light of events, always remem- 
bering that those who did the work were denied that light. 
We must also remember some things quickly forgotten but 
very present tothem. A useful work is being done by some 
of the British and American experts in preparing a record 
of the Conference in which they took part, to which further 
reference will be made in this article. From the first 
volume,* which has just appeared, some idea may be 
gained of the number and complexity of the questions with 
which the Conference was asked to deal. The problems of 
the whole disordered world were dumped together for 
settlement in Paris. And no one could assume the réle of 
director, dictate a procedure, sort out the questions, or 
prescribe the order of discussion. The critics were con- 
stantly saying “ the Conference should do this” or “ the 
Conference should do that,” just as they were used to 


* A History of the Peace Conference of Paris. Edited by Major Harold 
Temperly. The Oxford University Press, Hodder and Stoughton. 
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saying “ the government should do this or that,” ignoring 
the fact that a government is organic and a conference is 
not. At the Conference even decisions on procedure 
required the assent, not of one cabinet but of five separate 
powers. Between a government and a conference of 
governments there lies an unbridgeable gulf, habitually 
ignored by a great body of political writers. As several 
reviewers of this volume remark, the real wonder is not that 
the treaties were long in making, but that they ever came 
to be settled at all. ‘The writer who describes the organisa- 
tion of the Conference observes, “It cannot be too 
strongly stressed that during all the time the Conference 
sat it acted as the executive government of a Europe and 
Asia torn by war, threatened by revolution, and almost 
deprived of the necessities of life.”* The interiors of three 
continents had been gutted. From their first meeting in 
Paris the statesmen were constantly diverted from the task 
of reconstructing the fabric to that of extinguishing flames 
where they broke out anew, and of shoring up ruined and 
tottering walls. 

The war had produced the Supreme Council, on which 
the leading statesmen of Europe had learned to act together 
as a Committee of Public Safety for the world. After the 
armistice the Supreme Council continued to handle a 
situation, the dangers of which could only be met by prompt 
decisions. In January, 1919, it was not humanly possible 
for men like M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George and Signor 
Orlando to design a League of Nations. But the public 
demand, voiced by President Wilson, that this item should 
stand in the forefront of the programme was too insistent 
to be ignored. A decision was therefore arrived at to 
relegate the whole matter to a commission forthwith. 
From the necessities of the case that commission could not 
include the handful of statesmen upon whose shoulders the 
responsibilities of the Supreme Council had rested. Yet 


* A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, p. 256. 
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had it excluded all the chiefs, the subsequent results would 
have been different. ‘The Commission would have framed 
its plan like any other commission. In due time it would 
have come before a council of chiefs in no way committed 
toitsterms. Had they deemed it impracticable they could 
have referred it back to the Commission or have taken steps 
to begin the work over again themselves. But all this was 
rendered impossible when President Wilson decided himself 
to sit on the Commission and to act asitschairman. From 
that moment its results were final in all essentials ; for they 
came to the council of chiefs as the President’s plan, as one 
which could not in its main outlines be questioned by his 
colleagues. 

The scheme was thus framed apart from the men who 
had the experience gained on the Supreme Council, and in 
anticipation of the still more important experience of 
ordering the affairs of the world to be gained at Paris. Its 
form was dominated by conceptions natural to the Head of 
a Republic with a written constitution. The influence of 
that constitution can be seen on the draft submitted by 
the President, and at once accepted as the basis of the 
Covenant. Written constitutions have always miscarried 
except in so far as they codified experience previously 
gained in practice. The whole matter of the American 
Constitution had been worked out in centuries of political 
experience gained in England and America. A Commission 
appointed to draft an American Constitution in the reign 
of Queen Anne would have lacked the materials which 
subsequent experience supplied to the Congress of 1787. 
It merely adapted to American conditions machinery the 
various devices of which had been developed, modified and 
tested in practice. Before the war the ordering of world 
affairs on a world basis had only been attempted at rare 
intervals. The first attempt to develop the mechanism and 
test it in peace had still to be made at Paris. 

The minds of the Commission were coloured by the 
vague conceptions which clouded public opinion, especially 
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in the English-speaking communities. And the basis on 
which they worked, framed as it was by draftsmen whose 
minds were saturated with the Constitution of the United 
States, contributed to this result. Some ingredients from 
every spec fic were included in the compound. The 
nations were committed to “ the acceptance of obligations 
not to resort to war,” to “ the reduction of national arma- 
ments,” to “respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all the members of the League.” Provision 
was made “ for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice.” An elaborate procedure was also 
prescribed for conciliating disputes as they arose through 
the agency of an assembly including representatives of all 
the states members of the League and of a Council which 
includes the great powers and four others. 

Let us glance for a moment at the constitution of these 
two bodies. The authors of the Covenant knew full well 
that none of the nations would agree in advance that its 
government should be bound in matters of policy by the 
votes of the others. The League was limited by the first 
article of the Covenant to fully self-governing states, and 
in such states the government derives its mandate from 
its own voters. Such a mandate cannot be qualified. 
From its nature legal sovereignty cannot be divided. The 
talk of conceding to a League of Nations some elements of 
sovereignty is mere confusion of mind. All this was recog- 
nised when the authors of the Covenant provided that in 
matters of policy the conference of members could only be 
bound by unanimous agreement. They realised that a 
conference of over thirty members (now about forty) will 
seldom agree to anything, and that much time will be 
spent in finding that agreements cannot be reached. Such 
a body will have its uses. It will ventilate opinion and 
oblige its members to justify their views. But if it should 
prove in practice to mean that no one could do anything, 
then the last state of the world would be worse than the 
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first. So side by side with the larger conference, the 
Commission provided a smaller conference including, or 
destined to include, the few great powers which represent 
the vast majority of civilised mankind. The agreement or 
discord of these powers is to an overwhelming extent the 
determining factor in the affairs of the world. Their 
agreement, when attainable, does in fact constitute a real 
measure of world control, because the peoples to whom 
they are answerable are so large a proportion of mankind. 
And agreement, if difficult, is often possible because they 
are so few. The principal allied and associated powers 
represented at Paris were admitted to this body, and 
provision was made for the future admission of Germany, 
Russia, or any power of similar magnitude which might 
realise the conditions of a self-governing state. 

To begin with, the Commission appointed by the 
Plenary Conference on January 25 had consisted of two 
representatives from each of the five great powers, and one 
representative from five other states selected by the minor 
powers. ‘The states so selected were Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Portugal, and Serbia. But, in spite of the so-called 
election, the theory that these five governments could in 
any way represent the rest quickly broke down. An 
agitation on the part of the smaller powers led to the 
addition on February 6 of Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Poland 
and Rumania. A cry was raised by these smaller powers 
that the Council, if confined to the great powers, was 
simply a revival of the Holy Alliance. Only a moderate 
knowledge of history was needed to answer this charge. 
The alliance which sprang from the Congress of Vienna 
was a league, not of nations but of despots, and as such 
was inevitably applied to the maintenance and extension of 
despotism. The defects of its policy sprang from the 
character of the governments in the alliance and not from 
the number of their subjects. Membership in the League 
of Nations, and therefore in the Council, was confined to 
fully self-governing states, and Germany and Russia could 
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not be admitted until England, America, France, Italy and 
Japan were severally satisfied that they were so in fact as 
well as in name. 

It is not in the nature of things that a conference of 
commonwealths would be guilty of the sins which dis- 
credited the Holy Alliance. That the will of the great 
powers when unanimous would overrule that of the smaller 
powers was certainly true; and small powers, like everyone 
else, object to being overruled. But here we are faced by the 
old dilemma. In the absence of a world state, any measure 
of control in world affairs must be based on agreement 
between governments. But the Conference of Paris and all 
previous experience have proved that in practice the con- 
ferences of more than some half-dozen states are barren of 
decisions. Even when the negotiations were confined to 
the great powers, “the necessity of securing unanimity 
of decision caused much delay and was fruitful in pro- 
ducing at times most undesirable compromises. It is 
well known that the most rapid and smooth period of the 
conference was that during which the Italians were absent 
from it. ‘This result was due mainly to the fact that three 
statesmen were much more likely to agree in decisions than 
four. Where unanimity was essential to all decisions the 
effect of the opposition of one might be virtually to veto all 
business.” * So long as mankind remains divided into a 
large number of states, nomeasure of co-ordination based on 
the agreement of more than a very few of them is possible. 
That few must include the great civilised powers. But 
every addition to that number is a fresh nail in the coffin of 
co-ordinated policy. 

The Commission, however, was stampeded by the spectre 
of the Holy Alliance. The whole body of members were 
ernpowered, if they could agree, to add four minor states 
to the Council. Until they could agree, Belgium, Brazil, 
Spain and Greece were added to the Council, and are likely 
to remain there. 

* A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. i, p. 274. 
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The Covenant thus provided for two conferences. ‘The 
one includes all its members. The most insignificant states 
can there secure a hearing and demand explanations. But 
in any matter of importance the members are too numerous 
to yield decisions. ‘The other includes four minor states as 
well as the great powers, and whether it can yield decisions 
remains to be seen. 

Such in substance is the machinery of the League available 
for handling the causes of war. But, yielding to the 
influences under which they worked, its authors proceeded 
to disguise this machinery in the trappings of a government 
of mankind. The larger conference is called an Assembly, 
a word long appropriated to legislative bodies. It is thus 
presented as a legislature, when it is in fact nothing of 
the kind. In like manner the smaller body is called a 
Council, and the whole instrument is framed to make it 
appear as if it were an executive responsible to the Assembly. 
In effect it is nothing of the kind, for the Assembly can 
neither remove it nor yet overrule it. In pursuance 
of the same idea the members of each body are said to 
have “ votes ” when in fact they can only decide questions 
of policy by agreement. The word “ vote” is strictly 
correlative to methods of decision only employed where 
agreement has failed. In gatherings where unanimous 
agreement is reached the fact is signified by cries of “agreed, 
agreed,” and where agreement cannot be reached by cries 
of “ vote, vote.” 'To describe as a vote the act of a state 
in assenting to or withholding from decisions which cannot 
‘be ratified without its consent is a mischievous abuse of 
language. 

The authors of the Covenant were in fact caught in their 
own net. It would be incredible, were it not true, that in 
the United States this misuse of the word “ vote” proved 
to be a weapon in the hands of its enemies only less effective 
than article 10, by which each member guarantees the fron- 
tiers of every other. 

The legitimate meaning of the word “ vote ” is so plain, 
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that the authors of the Covenant, having misused it in 
articles 3 and 4, had to explain that they did not really mean 
what they said. In article 5 we are told that in all matters 
of policy “ decisions at any meeting of the Assembly or of 
the Council shall require the agreement of all the members 
of the League represented at the meeting.” 'To be frank, 
the power given to each member is not that of a vote but 
that of a veto. If the conference of governments estab- 
lished by the Covenant had been offered to the world as a 
plain conference, and not as a mock government, this provi- 
sion of article § would not have been necessary. It was not 
necessary when the Supreme Council was established, or 
when the Allies were summoned to the Conference of Paris. 
Where treaties had to be made it went without saying that 
they must be agreed by all parties concerned. But treaties 
were only a part of the work which governments met to 
do in these conferences. A conference as such can do 
nothing ; whatever is done has to be done by the separate 
governments which compose it, and their reason for meeting 
is so far as possible to harmonise and co-ordinate the action 
of each before it is taken. So long as there are separate 
governments in the world, the best we can do is to make 
agreement as ready and easy as possible before action 
has to be taken. But to say that no action shall be taken 
on matters discussed in the conference unless or until 
agreement is recorded by every party is a certain road to 
disaster. 

In all this criticism we are hampered by doubts as to 
whether the authors of the Covenant had a clear conception 
of the purposes which the Council was intended to fulfil. 
Certainly they meant it to act as a body of conciliation 
when occasions of war had arisen. ‘Their minds were full 
of the Phillimore report. ‘The authors of that report, with 
their eyes riveted on the events of July, 1914, had suggested 
a standing council of ambassadors to deal with occasions of 
war as they arose. But no council of ambassadors could 
handle the causes of war, which could only be dealt with by 
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heads of governments or ministers in charge of foreign affairs. 
The experience of handling such matters in conference was 
reserved for the statesmen who had worked together on the 
Supreme Council. But the chiefs themselves were not on 
the Commission, and, in their absence, the cardinal import- 
ance of the work transacted by the Supreme Council does 
not seem to have impressed the authors of the Covenant. 
Whether the Commission clearly intended the Council of 
the League to discharge the functions of the Supreme 
Council in normal times is a question which remains un- 
answered, and perhaps unanswerable. If they did, why was 
no provision made in the Covenant that Foreign Ministers, 
at least, should sit on the Council ? Did they even recognise 
the vital distinction between causes of war and occasions of 
war, or the paramount importance of creating a conference 
which could really handle the causes of war? ‘To these 
questions there is on the face of the Covenant no clear 
answer. 

The President, as we now know, had a special reason for 
insisting that the League should be made before instead of 
after the treaties. If the Covenant and the treaties were 
tacked together, he believed that the Senate, with its 
hostile majority, would never dare to reject both. The 
one would carry the other. How fatal was this error we 
also know. ‘The conference garnished to look like a 
government was accepted in America at its face value. 
**Tt will avail us nothing to discuss in detail the League 
Covenant, which was conceived for world super-govern- 
ment. ... If this Supreme Council has left European 
relationship inextricably interwoven in the League compact, 
our sympathy for Europe only magnifies our own good 
fortune in resisting involvement. It is better to be a free 
and disinterested agent for international justice, with the 
covenant of conscience, than to be shackled by a written 
compact which surrenders freedom of action and gives to 
a military alliance the right to proclaim America’s duty to 
the world. No surrender of our rights to a world council 
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or its military alliance, no assumed mandatory, however 
appealing, shall ever summon the sons of this zepublic to 
war.” Such is the appeal to American feeling by which 
Senator Harding is now able to herald his attack on the 
President’s policy when seeking election to his office. The 
authors of the Covenant were, and still are, amazed at their 
own moderation, at their care to avoid “ embarrassing and 
inflammatory matter.” But fancy dresses are always embar- 
rassing, and false flowers are commonly made from the 
same material as gun-cotton. 


V. AN ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURE 


F all this much was due to the abnormal and highly- 

strung state of public opinion under the influence of 
which the Commission worked. It is worth considering 
what the results might have been if their work had been 
done after, instead of before, the treaties had been made. 
To begin with, the treaties would have been framed with 
a view to their acceptance by the Senate on their own 
merits. So framed and so submitted their chance of 
acceptance would surely have been better. The League 
would then have been shaped by men on whose shoulders 
the duty of ordering the world had actually rested, both 
during the war and afterwards at Paris. They, as well as 
public opinion, would have seen more clearly that nothing 
but a conference was as yet possible. The few men who 
have had this unique experience have realised the absolute 
necessity of a world conference, and are now bringing this 
truth home to the nations they represent. The words of 
Mr. Lloyd George on returning from Spa are eloquent on 
this point :— 


There has been a good deal of rather cheap and silly gibing at 
conferences. The more European statesmen meet to discuss these 
difficulties the better for the peace of the world. If before 1914 
we had had conferences of this kind we should have had no war. 
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We were at breaking-point at least twice in this Conference. What 
happened ? Private conversations, talks, interchange of views, 
attempts to find out whether something else could be done—the 
usual thing that happens at conferences—and the crisis is passed. 
That would inevitably happen if you could get these people to come 
face to face, and that is the way to avert war. We have cleared 
things up that years of correspondence would not have been able to 
deal with. The real value of the League of Nations is not its 
elaborate machine, but the fact that it provides a machine for those 
who are responsible for conducting the international affairs of 
Europe to come face to face. That is the real test. 

This depreciation of these conferences is a serious mistake: I 
cannot imagine anything greater. Of course you have the cantan- 
kerous person who disapproves of everything and everybody except 
his own policy, but, apart from that, I cannot imagine anybody 
protesting against this conference except a lunatic or the proprietor 
of a sensational newspaper. 


Such an utterance by one who has handled the affairs of 
the world in the most responsible position for the three 
most critical years of its history has more weight than the 
whole literature of the League of Nations. It brings us 
straight to the bedrock of an experience fuller than the 
Prime Minister himself had enjoyed in January, 1919. 


Had the drafting of the Covenant been left to the close 
of the Conference, the new structure, however modest, 
would certainly have been based on the organisat on 
developed in the actual making of the treaties. In plain 
words, some regular and permanent shape would have been 
given to the Conference of all the Allies, to the council of 
great powers there developed by sheer force of necessity, 
and also to the secretariat required for the conduct and 
record of its proceedings in ordinary times. In the eyes 
of many who have pinned their faith to the League of 
Nations the Conference of Paris and all its works other 
than the Covenant stand condemned. Outside those 
circles there are few indeed to whom the treaties t has 
made have not been a source of the bitterest disappoint- 
ment. ‘THE Rounp Taste did not scruple to say that the 
reparation terms imposed on Germany were in flagrant 
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breach of the agreement upon which the armistice was 
made. Voices which condemn the Conference now were 
silent on that subject, alike in the House of Commons and 
in the constituencies. But the visible imperfections of the 
Conference which actually existed were the best possible 
reason for building on those instead of on new and ideal 
foundations Had the Conference of Paris, and the organi- 
sation there developed, been taken as the basis of a per- 
manent organ through which to transact world affairs, real 
thought would have been given to their defects, and 
measures devised for counteracting them. 

Are, for instance, the failures of the Conference methods 
as tried at Paris due in the main, as its critics would have 
us believe, to the vice, folly and incompetence of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the other principal actors? If a series of 
conferences were attended by similar defects, observant 
minds might begin to look for their cause in the system 
itself instead of in the men who work the system. The 
fact might begin to appear that want of the time really 
required for the task, rather than the folly or wickedness of 
statesmen, was the real cause of these failures. The 
settlement of difficult and delicate issues between a number 
of states is gravely prejudiced when ministers conducting 
them have at the same time to deal with strikes which 
threaten to develop into revolutions. The whole situation 
when understood may point to the unwisdom of allowing 
foreign relations to become a first charge on the time and 
strength of the heads of governments. Statesmen will 
see for themselves the practical and commonplace diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of conferences and devise 
the means of overcoming them. It is for this very reason 
that a writer in the History of the Conference urges the 
importance of examining the organisation it developed. 
*“* Some attempt to sum up its main characteristics in how- 
ever tentative a fashion is necessary, since it is only by 
attempting to realise how the statesmen failed to satisfy 
completely the hopes which were held by the people at the 
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outset of the Conference that any progress can be made 
in remedying their shortcomings. If the record of secret 
conferences, discarded experiments, and unsatisfactory 
compromises appears to read strangely in the light of much 
that was promised in the years of the war, this comparative 
failure is due to causes of which some can be discerned, and 
therefore prevented from producing similar results in the 
future.” * 

Had permanent machinery been initiated at the end of the 
Conference, its development would have proceeded on lines 
more nearly resembling those by which the machinery of 
popular government has been rendered effective. Experi- 
ence itself would have pointed to the wisdom of leaving more 
freedom to apply the teachings of further experience. The 
plumes and trappings in which the League was decked 
instead of attracting, bolted America. A simpler agree- 
ment to discuss her relations with the rest of mankind in a 
conference placed on a permanent footing would not have 
alarmed her, nor provided a reason for withdrawing from 
the conference upon which she sat. Such a conference is 
in fact nothing but open diplomacy reduced to practical 
essentials. Above all, the danger of two competing world 
councils would have been avoided. Why is it that the 
Supreme Council continues to function while the League of 
Nations appears to languish? Such questions are best 
answered by reference to a concrete case. Why is it that 
the body which handled the affairs of the world at Spa was 
not the League of Nations but the old Supreme Council ? 
To begin with, the Council of the League does not include 
statesmen of primary authority. Obsessed with the idea 
that they were creating something which would stand above 
and apart from governments, instead of a mere conference 
of governments with governments, the authors of the 
Covenant omitted to provide that the Council must consist 
of Foreign Ministers at least. The Council as a body 


* A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. i. p. 274. 
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does not consist of men to whom such issues as had to 
be settled at Spa could be committed. It might and 
may consist of such men, but at present it does not. 

Conditions, moreover, are even now far from normal. The 
world is still trembling between peace and war, and the 
situation is such as requires the rapid decisions called for in 
war. At Spa Europe was in reach of a general conflagration. 
The delay of a few days or hours would have rendered 
abortive any hopes of averting disaster which still re- 
mained. If timely agreement at Spa were possible, it was 
mainly because England was ready to act for herself if 
agreement were blocked. The Supreme Council is a con- 
ference pure and simple, unhampered by any provisions 
that nothing can be done unless all its members agree to 
the doing of it. That freedom is merely a question of 
checking the action of government is freely assumed by a 
certain class of political writers. In actual fact things 
undone are more fruitful in tragedy than those misdone. 
Neglect yields greater catastrophies than crime. Deadlock 
rather than oppression lies at the root of most revolutions. 
A world council in which no one can act unless it is 
unanimous will perish quickly or prepare the way to infinite 
calamity. 

Again let us take a specific case. The authors of the 
Covenant, who now insist that the ordering of the world 
should be left to the League, are also those who insist that 
no time is too early for opening relations with Russia. 
The relations of Russia to the members of the League is a 
question of importance second to no other, which ought 
therefore to be handled in a world council. They would 
say, of course, that it ought to be dealt with by the Council 
of the League. But Millerand is committed to refusing 
all intercourse with the Soviet Government until the obliga- 
tions of previous governments to foreign bondholders are 
recognised. The fact is public, for he gave this pledge in 
the Chamber. In the Council of the League Millerand 
cannot agree to such intercourse. In the Supreme Council 
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he has no such veto. The whole question can be fully 
discussed: but, once it has been discussed, and agreement 
found impossible, then everyone is free to act ashe will. In 
this case England acted for herself with the full approval 
of Italy. Some relations with Moscow were established, 
and short of measures tantamount to war afforded the only 
hold, however slight, which Western Europe had over 
Russia in the Polish imbroglio. 

Now—to return to the question whether the business at 
Spa should have been sent to the Council of the League— 
there is of course nothing to prevent Mr. Lloyd George, 
M. Millerand and the Italian Prime Minister or Foreign 
Secretary from sitting on the Council. But how many 
people have realised that it would also have been necessary 
to summon ministers from Brazil, Greece, and Spain to Spa? 
Could they have been brought there in time? And if 
brought there, how far would their presence have protracted 
the proceedings ? ‘There would have been three additional 
vetoes to conciliate. And time was running like a mill race 
to the whirlpools of war. The questions at issue, moreover, 
arose directly from conditions of a war in which Spain was a 
neutral. If we ask why the conference at Spa was not the 
conference provided by the Covenant, we need look no 
farther than its own terms. When normal times are 
reached it may prove that the presence of four additional 
members, unweighted by responsibilities which rest on the 
ministers of great powers, will not paralyse the Council of 
the League and render it abortive. But their presence 
unquestionably postpones the time when the Supreme 
Council with its elastic constitution can be merged in the 
Council of the League. 

On the other hand no conference will long be effective 
which does not include all the great powers. The cham- 
pions of the League have urged the importance of bringing 
Germany and Russia into the League and onto the Council 
as soon as possible; and quite rightly. Yet they themselves 
have erected the most formidable obstacles against the 
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inclusion of Germany and Russia, by clothing the League 
of Nations in the guise of a world state, with a written 
constitution. In terms of article 1 no motion to include 
Germany or Russia can be initiated until the Assembly 
meets, and, when it has met, a fraction of its members 
(slightly over a third) can veto the motion. But when the 
majority of two-thirds necessary to secure the admission 
of these powers has been obtained, the Council must agree 
to their inclusion in that body. It cannot be done by the 
agreement of England, France, Italy and Japan. The agree- 
ment of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece is also necessary. 
And if all these obstacles can be overcome, the question 
must still await the next meeting of the Assembly, and 
then requires a majority vote before it is ratified. 

Now compare with all this the working of the Supreme 
Council unfettered by the terms of a constitution. In 
response to the needs of the situation Germany was 
admitted to conference at Spa. ‘The Ministers of England, 
France, Italy and Belgium there began to learn the difficult 
task of transacting world affairs in frank personal discussion 
with German ministers. A more eloquent testimony to the 
merits of empirical methods, as contrasted with those of 
agreeing to fixed rules of procedure, in advance of experience, 
which bind all parties in circumstances which no human 
intelligence can foresee, could hardly be imagined. Is there 
not in these facts some ground for fears that the authors 
of the Covenant may in their zeal have erected positive 
obstacles to effective co-operation in international affairs ? 


VI. Constructive CoNCLUSIONS 


HE modern farmer who knows his business no longer 
abandons a field which has failed to justify the labour 
bestowed on it. He obtains an analysis of the soil, and 
reviews his own methods of husbandry. In the light of 
analysis and criticism he supplies the constituents which 
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are lacking in the soil, changes his methods, continues to 
change them, and watches the result. For analysis and 
criticism are alike subject to errors which can only be 
discovered and corrected by results. To sit down and do 
nothing is the only course which in all circumstances is 
always wrong. The only excuse for pausing, is to look, 
think and prepare for a new and better directed effort. 
Experience is the key to better analysis, better criticism, 
better execution ; and action alone can produce experience. 
The whole universe is a laboratory which yields its secrets 
only to continuous labour. And so the analysis and 
criticism here attempted is offered only as a basis for fresh 
effort, by which alone the methods employed can be tested. 
They are valuable only as leading to the question—What 
is the next thing to be done? 

The worst possible course is to leave the League crowned 
with flowers of rhetoric and masquerading as a government 
of mankind, while the real business is done in some different 
and separate body. This is the situation to-day ; and to 
acquiesce in it is to do nothing. No speech of a first-rank 
statesman is complete without a peroration in praise of the 
League. The Supreme Council, which does the work, is 
never the theme of perorations. While this continues the 
whole atmosphere is poisoned by insincerity. Legal fictions 
deceive no one. They are useful devices for adapting usage 
to commonsense and the growth of sound public opinion. 
With shams it is otherwise. They really deceive. Their 
effect in ruining the moral of those who have to work 
behind them, and in spite of them, is great beyond measure. 

The League, and not the Supreme Council, is the 
recognised organ of international control. The most 
honest and careful criticism we can make of it is all hypo- 
thetical until it is tried. The difficulties of trying it at 
once arise from its own constitution. Our mandate to the 
government responsible to ourselves should be to try it 
at the first possible moment, and to try it sincerely. As 
to when it would be safe for the Supreme Council with its 
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elastic constitution to give place to the rigid machinery of 
the League, responsible leaders alone can judge. For if, 
contrary to their judgment, they are ordered to make the 
change they will resign. ‘Those who insist on immediate 
change must be prepared to take their place, and to rest 
responsible for all the consequences. The change, when- 
ever made, consists in merging the Supreme Council in 
the Council of the League. The Foreign Ministers of 
England, France and Italy must sit on that body, and, 
when the Far East is in question, the Foreign Minister of 
Japan. And each Foreign Minister must be the alter ego 
of his Chief. The conference of Prime Ministers was 
necessary during the war, and for some time after it. But 
it cannot work in normal conditions. ‘The mere question 
of the time which one Prime Minister has at his disposal 
is prohibitive. He must either neglect foreign affairs or 
else domestic affairs; and neglect of either will react on 
the other. His supreme function is to co-ordinate the 
action of his Foreign Secretary with that of the rest of his 
Cabinet. That Secretary must be his anime dimidium 
su@—a colleague who is part of his own mind. But that 
Premiers caniiot meet often enough to make a world con- 
ference a reality is one of the clearest lessons of the last 
two years. Let the Foreign Ministers, then, see whether 
they can really do their proper work through the Council 
of the League as at present constituted. Let them face 
the question whether article § binds them to inaction in 
matters upon which unanimous agreement cannot be 
obtained. The answer to that question is of all others the 
most imperative. If they find that article 5 does impose 
an inaction which is in practice disastrous, then let them 
say so to Parliament, and obtain its support in demanding 
an amendment in terms of article 26. 

The same course should be followed in respect of the 
four minor states included in the Council. If in experience 
it should prove that the presence of these members defeats 
the requirements of secrecy, delays action to a dangerous 
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degree, and so renders the Council abortive, let them boldly 
seek t.1e necessary amendment. Above all things let them 
avoid the creation of another unrecognised body which does 
the real business and reduces the réle of the Council to that 
of a pretentious sham, as happened with the Plenary 
Council in Paris. ‘The Assembly provides the proper outlet 
for mere discussion, and its ré/e should not be duplicated 
in the Council. The supreme function of that body is to 
constitute a place where the leading statesmen of the world 
can discover their minds to each other. If the presence of 
ministers from Brazil, Belgium, Greece and Spain is in 
practice fatal to frank discovery, let the Council be limited 
to the great powers. A minor state, whose particular 
interests are affected by a question, must of necessity be 
called to the conference when that question is under 
discussion. As to that there is no dispute ; but the time 
of men who can make or mar the peace of mankind cannot 
be spared for meetings without reality. Their time is not 
the least precious of human assets, and shams impose a 
costly tax on it. The same considerations apply to the 
admission of Germany to the League and the Council, and 
also of Russia, whenever she develops a government 
capable of admission. ‘Their admission can be blocked by 
any one of the eight nations now represented on the 
Council. It can also be blocked by a conjunction of states 
representing the merest fraction of mankind on the 
assembly. The continued exclusion of either of these 
powers would be fatal to the efficacy of a world conference. 
If it can be overcome in time through the procedure 
prescribed by the Covenant, or by the amendment of that 
procedure in terms of article 26, so much the better. The 
procedure and machinery for amendment should be tested 
by trying them, but within reasonable time, that is to say, 
within the limits of safety. 

If, however, the machinery will not work in time, an 
effective alternative is opened by the third paragraph of 
article 1. By this provision England can give two years’ 
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notice of intention to withdraw from the League. But 
that notice should under no circumstances be given unless 
at the same time an invitation is issued to the other powers 
to a conference to be held forthwith to consider a new 
arrangement in the light of the experience gained. Such 
a conference can then do what might have been done by 
the Conference of Paris, if the creation of the League had 
been left to its close. It will then have at its disposal the 
experience not only of Paris, but that gained through 
several years of an attempt to work the League as defined 
by the Covenant. It can frame a simple agreement, 
providing for conference, but leaving the methods to 
develop in practice, such as no one could mistake for a 
world constitution. From such a conference it would be 
difficult for America to hold herself aloof. The mere 
question of convenience would draw her to its table. It is 
worth reflecting that the Dominions would never have been 
brought to the Imperial Conference, subject to a covenant 
involving such commitments as that of the League. 

The principle of transacting world affairs in conference 
instead of by underground wires has come to stay. A con- 
ference there will be, whether the forms are recognised 
or not. But the development and perfection of its methods 
will depend upon how far the ostensible conference is the 
real conference. The currency of national relations is 
debased by counterfeit presentments. They gratify popular 
sentiment and meet the exigency of amoment. But their 
harvest is distrust. Ruinous in their effects, they are 
as hard to get rid of as paper money. In international 
relations sincerity is as precious as gold in finance. No 
policy will ever go far astray which persists in requiring 
that forms shall agree with realities, that the mechanism 
of politics shall be visible to the eye. ‘The conferences 
of statesmen must be secret. What matters is our knowing 
when and how they confer, and amongst whom such 
conference lies. Secret machinery is a subtler danger than 
secret treaties. 
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Once and again it has been urged in this article that 
nothing in the shape of a world state or a genuine govern- 
ment of mankind is for this generation in sight. But 
hopes which are out of sight are not for that reason out 
of mind. If in one respect the idea of a world state is 
before its time, in another it is long overdue. ‘The ruthless 
ambitions of an Emperor, or the appetites he excited 
in the mind of the German people, were no more than 
sparks certain to fall on a world ready to burst into flames. 
The growing unity of mankind is the fruit of our achieve- 
ments in knowledge. For purposes connected with the 
bread men eat, with the clothes they wear, with the fuel 
without which necessities of civilised life can neither be 
moved nor prepared, the world is a country inhabited by a 
single race. On the basis and presumption of this unity 
millions have been brought into being only to find disease, 
hunger and death staring them in the face because in their 
spiritual life and political organisation a correlative unity 
has yet to be realised. 

Under modern conditions the nations cannot be assured 
of the necessities of existence. The mere terror of losing 
them drives them into conflicts which precipitate the worst 
evils they fear. Without question the world needs to be 
one state, with a government responsible to mankind. 
But the moral basis of that structure is still wanting. 
The resources of co-operation between separate nations 
must first be exhausted. It is only by experience and by 
suffering bitter and repeated, that men can learn how narrow 
their limits are. It is through such experience and suffer- 
ing that in generations to come mankind will develop the 
only true foundations upon which can be based a genuine 
government of the world for the benefit of the world by the 
people of the world. 

From a sense of failure there is everything to be gained, 
if it leads to a review of the measures adopted to reach 
the goal. For despair there is never any place. ‘The 
Covenant may yet prove to be a stock upon which the 
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lessons of experience can be grafted. ‘That a final solution 
could be shaped in a few weeks of discussion was scarcely 
to be expected. Men who look to gather where they sow 
may grow greens for the pot or grain for the oven. Forests 
spring from the labour of those who will never feast in 
the halls roofed by their beams. Not in vain has the earth 
been ploughed in this war and the furrows sown with the 
noblest of seeds. Generations must live and die ere the 
strong and enduring growth is ripe for the axe, and others 
must come and go or ever the beams are hewn and joined 
of that final abode where all nations and kindreds and peoples 
and tongues shall dwell together as one. 





THE CHANGING EAST 


PICTURE-WRITER once coined a phrase, “The 
Unchanging East,” and Time has turned round and 
taken revenge upon him. The East is to-day the place of 
change—of changes so great and swift that in comparison 
with it our Europe is standing still. We have been much 
engaged lately, making wars and peaces, looking at our own 
hurts, and trying to restore the balance of the times, and 
so we have not always been able to spare attention to what 
Asia is doing or thinking. We have tried to deal with 
her on the old traditional lines, and to our dismay she has 
not reacted properly. There have been outbreaks, unrest, 
protestations, and we, lacking the knowledge of movements 
there, have missed the sequence and find ourselves reduced 
to force, as our last remedy and restoration. 

Yet there is urgent need for comprehension, of a careful 
study of our possessions in Asia, in order that we may 
regain touch with their opinion. We are all agreed as to 
the need of this stock-taking, though few of us will agree 
later on the lessons of it. We sent out a commission to 
India, which considered reform in India; we sent out a 
commission to Egypt, to consider reform in Egypt. We 
heard talk the other day in the House of Lords of a com- 
mission for Mesopotamia. Even Malta has had one. 
These all have been piecemeal affairs, conducted by states- 
men in blinkers, forbidden to see anything except the 
political conditions of the province to which they were 
addressed. None of them gave us a general survey of the 
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new Asia: none of them described the disease as well as 
the remedy. This disease is physical, material, moral, 
mental, all you will. It is the civilisation-disease, the 
inevitable effect of too close contact with the West. The 
aborigines of Australia got it when they met us, and they 
died of it. There were biological reasons why their frames 
were too weak to stand contact with a body social so 
different from their own. Asia is tougher, older, more 
numerous, and will not die of us—but indubitably we have 
made her very ill. Europe is not a thing easily digested. 

We see the strain we have put on Asia soonest in the 
fomain of matter. We evolved our own machinery in 
long centuries of struggle and invention, years in which the 
face of Europe gradually changed, without any too violent 
misery, to suit the new ideas: we had pack-horses, solid 
wheels, springless waggons, coaches, railways, motor cars, 
aeroplanes : we found the progress indecently fast at times, 
and put men with red flags to walk before the machines 
while we breathed—but what of Asia, which has stepped in 
a lifetime of thirty years from saddle-donkeys to Rodlls- 
Royce cars, from blood-mares to aeroplanes ? We grew by 
slow stages of muskets from bows to automatic guns: it 
took us five hundred years. ‘The marauder of the desert 
laid away his spear just before the war, and to-day goes out 
on his raids with a Maxim. We invented the printing 
press four hundred years ago, and served a long apprentice- 
ship by way of wooden types, screw and lever presses, 
steam presses, electric presses, to the cheap speed of the 
modern newspaper. The East has side by side the old- 
fashioned scribe, making each year a poorer living, and the 
linotype. The vernacular press came to them full-born. 
These are the material sides. Asia has in thirty years 
leaped across a stage which took us hundreds. She has 
not done it very well, perhaps, no better than parts of 
Russia, parts of the Balkans, parts of South America: the 
important part is that she has done it, and the Asia of 
Kinglake and amartine is wholly gone. Our eyes show 
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us this, and some of us, the medizvalists, lament it. How- 
ever, that is just a pose. The clock has never been put 
back: but the simplest thing in the world is to push its 
hands a little forward, and there are so many people 
pushing Asia that it is rather difficult to realise what the 
unassisted speed of its own ticking is. We will hardly 
learn this till they stop tinkering at it: yet it is important 
for us to learn it, since the earth is just a track along which 
countries and continents race with one another, and for 
all we know Asia may be gaining on us mentally. 

This mental and moral growth is so hard to measure. 
The material changes prepare our heads to note great 
change in other ways, but their apprehension stays un- 
certain. ‘There has been a change in ideas: we hear the 
people of Asia talking about representative government and 
parliaments. In our fathers’ days they were governed by 
theocrats and autocrats. We think how long it took 
England to conceive and bring forth a House of Commons, 
and we begin to be astonished at this headlong Asia. 
There are labour troubles in Cairo and Bombay, a general 
strike in Mecca, trades union congresses in Constantinople. 
This disease they have caught quickly. Self-determination 
—yes, they have adopted that: League of Nations—they 
care more for it than we do. Things must be moving. 
Before the war we saw their politics changing, as the dld 
springs of action became exhausted, and new motives came 
into play. In our fathers’ days the East, and especially the 
Middle East, this side of Afghanistan, was logical, similar 
and simple. These countries, Persia, Turkey, Egypt and 
the rest, were old-established governments, of sultans and 
princes ruling by right, often by divine right, basing their 
regulations on the dictates of the state religion. The men 
were Moslems first, or Christians, or infidels of some sort. 
Later on, if there was any reason for it, they might be 
Turks or Arabs, but about this they were not too certain : 
the important thing was the faith. We cannot sneer at 
them. Only too recently, in the manuscript and cross- 
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bow days, we were like them. About 1870, though, we 
began to see stirrings of a new idea, the sense of nationality, 
which had been invented in Western Europe, and had 
moved slowly south and east, causing turmoil and wars in 
the separate countries as it passed. Nationality is a 
turbulent principle, and has cost probably as many lives 
as religion, in its much briefer reign. It grew most 
virulent in its old age: the Balkans and Ireland, the last 
places to catch it, have it gravely. We, the older sufferers, 
seem now nearly immune from it: we may be passing into 
an economic stage, in which wars and governments will 
be mainly businesses. It sounds a futile motive of disputes. 
The economic motive may yet rank with religion and 
nationality in destructiveness. 

However, the Middle East is not as far as this yet. Its 
first symptoms of nationality were shown in Turkey, when 
Midhat Pasha began to use French words in government ; 
and in Egypt when Arabi Pasha rose up in arms, and began 
to drive out the Khedive and his Turkish entourage. Both 
ideas were sternly discouraged. ‘The English bolstered up 
the foreign dynasty in Egypt, and Abd el Hamid took up 
Pan-Islam, a hierarchic conception of Islam, as a corrective 
to the Midhat* notions. He got it from a German book, 
which had been confusing the Caliphate and the medieval 
Papacy. However, the idea had a temporary success, and 
still holds some ground in India and Africa. For a few 
years there was peace in Asia, and Europe understood it 
again without having to change its way of thinking. This 
was better for Asia and for us, since, as a German pointed 
out, when we have to change our mind about a thing, we 
charge our inconvenience also to the account. The new 
ideas were not dead—indeed, they could not be, with the 
Balkans offering such a lively breeding ground of nation- 
ality-microbes at the gate of Asia: and some twenty or 
thirty years later they were patent once more, this time not 
as agitations, but as conspiracies. Persia was full of them : 
in the end she broke out into disorder and obtained a 
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constitution, whose precise use afterwards puzzled her. 
She knew that a constitution was the fashionable thing— 
everybody who was anybody in states had one—but it did 
not seem to be able to work, itself, and no one in Persia had 
learnt its habits. However, they still have it, and have 
had it for ten years. 

Turkey then came out strongly, after the British had 
made some little adjustments in Egypt, as safety-valves for 
political vapours. Abd el Hamid was stiffer than our Lord 
Cromer or Sir Eldon Gorst, and so Turkey’s nationalism 
got so pent up that at last it blew him quite off his seat. 
This was a short end to Pan-Islam: the spiritual and 
temporal master of Islam was put in prison, and then 
deposed in favour of a mental degenerate. The old cry 
would no longer work, as they all in one week took up the 
new one. ‘Turkey announced the brotherhood of peoples. 
The young Turks had forgotten their statistics when they 
made this statement, but events soon showed them their 
mistake. The Turks were a minority—perhaps only thirty 
or thirty-five per cent., in the Ottoman Empire. The 
subject races, Greeks, Armenians, Albanians, Kurds, Arabs, 
who formed the rest, could understand the idea of brother- 
hood, for they had been reading Herbert Spencer and his 
like for years, and saw at once that they were equal to the 
Turks, and that it was a sacred duty to go out and help 
them to establish this new era. So in their millions they 
began to join together, and think how best to carry on the 
common government. 

Enver and his colleagues struck Bai in self-defence. 
They evolved a doctrine of Pan-Turanianism (a doctrine 
of mixed pedigree, out of a French book and a German 
book), which taught that the Ottoman Empire must become 
really Ottoman, and that to its boundaries of 1910 must be 
added all Turkish-speaking countries in the world. This 
gave them a broad domestic battle, and a projection later 
into Khiva and Russian Turkestan. The irredenta they 
decided to leave alone for the moment: first they would 
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make these alien races inside the Empire one. It must be 
done quickly, for Europe was not looking kindly on them : 
so they took steps to lop the Greeks and Armenians to the 
proportions of their bedstead, and began to work upon the 
Arabs, to teach them Turkish as a first step, and to make 
them good Ottomans the second. They invented a sharp 
saying: “‘ A Turkish ass is better than an alien prophet,” 
to teach the people the relative worth of Islam and nation- 
ality. The subject races found Enver’s little finger very 
heavy, and began to whisper to one another, in the strictest 
secrecy, that such things were contrary to the very principles 
of nationality in whose name they were done. These 
whisperings increased and became organised, till by 1914 
there were healthy conspiracies, aiming to take local 
autonomy by force from Constantinople, afoot in Armenia, 
in Kurdistan, in Syria, and in Mesopotamia. Then the 
war came. 

Even before the war we had all Turkey going shipwreck, 
by her own stupidity. The Turkish race have a fatal habit 
of obedience, unquestioning obedience, and an equally costly 
capacity for sacrificing themselves for their state. The 
first is demonstrated if in a crowded railway station in 
Turkey you say “ Sit down” firmly. At once they all sit 
down: and the second has been demonstrated times 
without number during the war in their dogged holding of 
entrenched positions. Two such qualities imply some 
innate stupidity in the Turk, and that the native-born 
possesses in a wonderful degree. He had been a great 
governor—when government was a crude affair of character 
and muscle. In these days of telegraphs and high taxation 
his standard of performance was poor: actually he was not 
worse than before: only we were better, and so he looked 
bad. Even at this level he could not find masters of his 
own: his rulers were Albanians, Bulgars, Circassians, 
Jews, Armenians, anything but old Turks. 

Like his government, so his trade passed away from the 
Turk. It became scientific, complicated, and he gave it up 
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to the clever races, Jews, Armenians, Arabs, who under- 
stood book-keeping and economics. The wealth of Turkey 
and the manufactures and machinery fell into non-Turk 
hands. In fact, of his former dominion the Turk kept only 
the sword—and he tried to change even his sword, which 
he handled as well or better than any race in Europe, for 
rifles and big guns and aeroplanes, and in such new- 
fangled things his factor of efficiency soon dropped. He 
found that they put a premium on brains, and accordingly 
the meaner races, who used their wits before their hands, 
gained steadily on him. In the old days a few rusty horse- 
men had held Tripoli and Albania, and Arabia and Syria, 
and Mesopotamia and Armenia in subjection. Now each 
province demanded a substantial garrison. ‘These garrisons 
had to be real Turks—no others but Anatolians were loyal— 
and so the conscription every year took a larger and larger 
percentage of the young generation. These were splendid 
rank and file, but the old classes were no longer fit for 
officers. An officer nowadays must read and write, and 
know a little mathematics, and study Von der Goltz: so 
they had to find them from the clerkly classes of the towns, 
sons of officials, and merchants’ sons, and westernised 
young men. They were full of Byzantine vices, and utterly 
despised the peasant clods who were their soldiers. ‘They 
neglected all such as did not minister to their pleasure ; 
and with one disease and another, with bad sanitation, bad 
food, and casualties, the army began to eat up the youth of 
Turkey. The birth-rate in Anatolia fell, and we who were 
looking on could see Turkey shrivelling and dying of over- 
strain. The Italian war, the Balkan wars, were aggravations 
of an already hopeless state. 

Then, when things were in this flux, thus came the war, 
and Asia, which had been moving fast for twenty years, 
put on a dizzy spurt, and left our expectations straining 
far behind. During the war Europe came bodily to 
Western Asia. On one side of the fence were the armies 
of the Germans, on this side the armies of the Allies. 
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Each set great departments, fortified with all their resources, 
to work on the senses of the Orientals. We talked for and 
against Holy Wars, as finely as any Moslem dialectician. 
We preached of the rights of civilisation, of the laws of 
humanity, of international law, Geneva conventions, Hague 
conferences. We poured out leaflets, and picture papers, 
newspapers, films, all to convey an impression which should 
make the East understand us, and help us with conviction. 
Like other artists, the character we most illustrated in 
these productions was our own. The astonished peoples 
of Western Asia could not choose but hear us, and began, 
willingly or unwillingly, to see what we were like, and 
comprehend our least notions. ‘They did not always like 
them, but they learned a lot. In particular they learned 
what each of us was fighting for (they heard it from all 
our mouths, and we all said much the same thing), and a 
thing sworn to by so many witnesses must surely be true. 
This liberty, this humanity, this culture, this self-determina- 
tion, must be very valuable. 

In the West, however crude and particular be the war- 
cry, there will always be an idea or principle behind: 
though in England you seldom drag the abstract word 
into the light: it is wiser to let those who think infer it 
from the illustration, while the vulgar worship the material 
image. In the East the people are more philosophical by 
nature, and often care more for the idea than the applica- 
tion. Anyway, they will insist on some abstraction to fill 
the vacant places of their minds. In the nineteenth 
century they had had religion, a creed with a body as well 
as a spirit, one which showed them their road by day as 
well as by night. They regulated their manners, their meals, 
their trades, their families, their politics, by its light. The 
attempt of Abd el Hamid to rationalise this, to make it 
logical as well as theological, smashed it. When he fell, 
so did the rule of faith in works. The East remained 
Moslem, but its public life turned national. People called 
themselves Egyptians, or Arabs, or. Turks, and their news- 
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papers, directed by men emancipated from formal Islam 
by the influence of western ideas, carried this difference of 
motive, this new outlook, into the smallest points of life. 
The abstract standard by which politics and conduct were 
now judged was this new one of nationality. The nation 
became the rule of life, the modern creed—and as the war 
drew on Moslem learnt to go out and fight Moslem, and 
accept death gladly in battle for the new ideal. When 
England was at her greatest straits to defend her straggled 
holdings in the East, these feelings reached their height— 
and the best measure of their height is not that Indian 
Moslem fought Turkish Moslem to vindicate the place of 
India as a partner in our Empire, but that the people of 
Mecca, the centre of Islam, under its Emir, the Sherif of 
Mecca, the senior descendant of the Prophet, rose in 
rebellion against the Caliph, the Sultan of Constantinople, 
and that this rebellion carried everyone of Arabic speech in 
Asia at least sympathetically to its side. This was the 
final triumph, the highest expression there can ever be in 
Western Asia of the principle of nationality as the founda- 
tion of political action, opposed to the principle of a world- 
religion, a supra-national creed. Not the Galilean but 
the politician had conquered. 

The armistice came, but did not check this movement ; 
it made adherence to it more safe and more rational. The 
original stalwarts who marched north under Feisal side by 
side with Allenby had staked their heads on their fervent 
belief in an Arab Movement. Their victory made them 
fashionable, and removed the drawback of campaigning 
from their programme. ‘Two months after the armistice 
Syria was nationalist in sentiment from south to north, 
Egypt was in arms against the British under a like banner, 
and the young officers of Turkey were banding together 
against the Sultan (thought to be out of date, silly, and too 
fond of Europe) to make a new Turkey out of the ruins of 
the old. They had lost their provinces in Europe—let them 
go: they had lost their Arabic provinces—let them go. 
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They might lose an Armenian province in the north-east— 
let it go. They might lose Smyrna—let it go too. Their 
needs, in this new conception of their national future, were 
the body of Anatolia, from the Sea of Marmora through 
Cilicia, to Diarbekir, Erzeroum, Van, Azerbaijan, and even 
the Caspian. Some day they would cross the Caspian, 
and attract to their alliance the Turkomans of Turkestan, 
until all the Turk-speaking peoples to the borders of China 
were in their orbit. ‘This was the logical Turanianism, the 
true figure of that which under Enver had been a distorted 
policy of suppression. Mustafa Kemal, a young, vain, 
clever, greedy soldier, made himself the leader of the new 
party, and speedily enrolled under his nominal guidance 
all the mass of Turks in Asia. His country is self-support- 
ing, and he can sustain without danger the attacks of the 
Greek Army, and the blockade of the Allies, if he can open 
friendly relations with Russia on his eastern front. He 
first tried to approach Italy, and then France, and then 
England, but found the one insufficient, the other too 
interested, the third legitimist. He is now blocked from 
the Aigean by Greek armies, and has to choose between 
surrender to them and friendship with Russia. The latter 
will probably mean his own personal downfall, for family 
reasons: but his followers will not hesitate to sacrifice him, 
if necessary, for the good of their state. Union with 
Russia will postpone the dream of an autonomous Turkestan 
for a generation, and will lock up Turkey in Anatolia proper 
for so long. Without foreign colonies, foreign wars, and 
foreign garrisons, she should meanwhile register a large 
increase of population. 

The fate of the Arabs is more difficult to prophesy than 
that of the Turks, for they are a people of far higher 
mentality, subtle intellects capable of a depth of thinking, 
practical intellects capable of a degree of production, 
inflammable intellects capable of a deal of destruction. 
They lack system, endurance, organisation. They are 
incurably slaves of the idea, men of spasms, instable like 
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water, but with something of its penetrating and flood-like 
character. They have been a government twenty times 
since the dawn of history, and as often after achievement 
they have grown tired, and let it fall: but there is no record 
of any force except success capable of breaking them. The 
history of their waves of feeling is significant in that the 
reservoir of all ideas, the birth of all prophecies are shown 
in the deserts. ‘These empty spaces irresistibly drive their 
inhabitants to a belief in the oneness and omnipotence of 
God, by the very contrast of the barrenness of nature, the 
lack of every distraction and superfluity in life. Arab 
movements begin in the desert, and usually travel up the 
shortest way into Syria—for it is remarkable that whereas 
all prophets go to the desert, yet none of them are ever 
desert-born. It is the Semitic townsman or villager who 
receives the revelation. For this reason, for what seemed 
to be the immemorial finger-sign of history, this present 
Arab movement, the craving for national independence and 
self-government, was started in the desert. It, too, took 
the traditional road to Damascus, the traditional first 
centre of new movements, and with the successful establish- 
ment of Feisal there the second phase was finished. ‘This 
is not, however, the proper end of the Arab movement : 
the weight and importance of the Semitic states have 
always lain in Bagdad, for very sound reasons of economics 
and population. Syria is a poor country, small and moun- 
tainous, dry, lacking in minerals and in arable land. ‘There 
is no probability that her native population will ever be 
very dense. Mesopotamia has big rivers, and a huge area 
of irrigable land. Her wealth in grain and cotton will be 
very great, and nature may have bestowed on her abundance 
of cheap fuel. Should that be the case, she will inevitably 
take the headship of the Arab world in the future, as so 
often in the past. Damascus may hold an interim pre- 
eminence: Bagdad must be the ultimate regent, with 
perhaps five times the population of Syria, and many times 
its wealth. Mesopotamia will be the master of the Middle 
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East, and the power controlling its destinies will dominate 
all its neighbours. 

The question of a unity of the Arabic peoples in Asia is 
yet clouded. In the past it has never been a successful 
experiment, and the least reflection will show that there 
are large areas, especially of Arabia, which it would be 
unprofitable ever to administer. The deserts will probably 
remain, in the future as in the past, the preserves of 
inarticulate philosophers. The cultivated districts, Meso- 
potamia and Syria, have, however, language, race, and 
interests in common. ‘Till to-day they have always been 
too vast to form a single country: they are divided, except 
for a narrow gangway in the north, by an irredeemable 
waste of flint and gravel: but petrol makes light of deserts, 
and space is shrinking to-day, when we travel one hundred 
miles an hour instead of five. The effect of roads, railways, 
air-ways and telegraph will be to draw these two provinces 
together, and teach them how like they are: and the needs 
of Mesopotamian trade will fix attention on the Mediter- 
ranean ports. The Arabs are a Mediterranean people, 
whom no force of circumstances will constrain to the Indian 
Ocean: further, when Mesopotamia has done her duty by 
the rivers, there will remain no part for water transport in 
her life—and the way by rail from Mosul or Bagdad to 
Alexandretta or Tripoli is more advantageous than the 
way to Basra. It may well be that Arab unity will come of 
an overwhelming conviction of the Mesopotamians that 
their national prosperity demands it. 

The future of Persia is also clouded. In the days before 
the war she was judged for division between Great Britain 
and Russia. During the war she suffered occasional 
invasion from Turkey, and was the bed wherein German 
and British propagandist missions hunted one another. 
The Russian revolution delivered her from both these 
pains: England was left the only power capable or inclined 
to help her out of her bankruptcy and disorder on to the 
path of decent self-government. Unfortunately the states- 
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men of the two countries took rather a crude view of the 
situation, and concluded an agreement open to unfavourable 
interpretations, not only in the world outside (quite ready 
to take us at our worst), but in Persia itself. Consequently 
the advanced elements in Persia deserted us, and began 
to look across their northern frontier for Russian help. 
This was forthcoming in minute doses, and they, who 
included most of the militant spirits in Persia, took active 
measures against us. Our withdrawal gave them the 
prestige of a victory, and it seems possible that Persia will 
either be united under a national and unfriendly administra- 
tion, or dismembered as before the war, and fought over 
by Russian and British partisans, nominally Persian 
subjects. 

Egypt, another independent member of the group of 
new states that the war has sketched in the Middle East, 
has consolidated herself under pressure of the war and the 
riots since into the fair semblance of a single people. Her 
nationalists, who are in reality all the people of Egypt 
after their degree, have lost their former distinction of Mos- 
lem and Christian, and now find a common basis in their 
geographical situation and their daily speech. They have 
emancipated themselves from the clerical influence of the 
Azhar, the old-style Moslem University of Cairo, the 
former stronghold of pro-Turk or anti-British sentiment. 
The new nationalists envisage an attack upon this hoary 
institution, to bring its character and curriculum more into 
the trend of the present need of Egypt. In questions 
regarding the position of women and public education 
they are as advanced as the nationalists of Turkey. Politic- 
ally their horizon is still very narrow, hardly leaving the 
banks of the Nile : but there is little doubt that the pressure 
of surplus population and excess of wealth will soon lead 
their eyes into larger enterprises, and then the North 
African question, at present easy to handle in sharply 
opposed compartments, will become a burning one. Egypt 
is so much the strongest component of this new North 
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Africa that its government will be able to play in it some- 
thing of the decisive rdle which the future Mesopotamian 
government will play in the Arab confederation. 

Two new elements of some interest have just set foot in 
Asia, coming rather as adventurers by sea—the Greeks in 
Smyrna, and the Jews in Palestine. Of the two efforts 
the Greek is frankly an armed occupation—a desire to 
hold a tit-bit of Asiatic Turkey, for reasons of trade and 
population, and from it to influence affairs in the interior. 
It appears to have no constructive possibilities so far as 
the New Asia is concerned. The Jewish experiment is in 
another class. It is a conscious effort, on the part of the 
least European people in Europe, to make head against the 
drift of the ages, and return once more to the Orient from 
which they came. The colonists will take back with them 
to the land which they occupied for some centuries before 
the Christian era samples of all the knowledge and technique 
of Europe. They propose to settle down amongst the 
existing Arabic-speaking population of the country, a 
people of kindred origin, but far different social condition. 
They hope to adjust their mode of life to the climate of 
Palestine, and by the exercise of their skill and capital to 
make it as highly organised as a European state. The 
success of their scheme will involve inevitably the raising 
of the present Arab population to their own material level, 
only a little after themselves in point of time, and the con- 
sequences might be of the highest importance for the 
future of the Arab world. It might well prove a source of 
technical supply rendering them independent of industrial 
Europe, and in that case the new confederation might 
become a formidable element of world power. However, 
such a contingency will not be for the first or even for the 
second generation, but it must be borne in mind in any 
laying out of foundations of empire in Western Asia. 
These to a very large extent must stand or fall by the 


course of the Zionist effort, and by the course of events 
in Russia. 
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It is curious how with each modification of the condition 
of Russia her potential influence has steadily increased in 
South-Western Asia. Since the Czarist days Russia has 
been sole arbiter of Northern Asia, from the Black Sea to 
the China Sea, and so large a proportion of her bulk lies in 
Asia that there is real reason for considering her revolution 
an Asiatic phenomenon. It has at least a very strong 
Asiatic importance, and may well yet do for Asia what the 
kindred revolution in France did for Europe, after a parallel 
cycle of some sixty years. It is not that the doctrines of 
Lenin find a ready echo in the minds of the peasantry of 
Asia—they have not found their warmest adherents in the 
peasantry of Russia: but the Bolshevist success has been 
a potent example to the East of the overthrow of an ancient 
government, depending on a kind of divine right, and weigh- 
ing on Asia with all the force of an immense military 
establishment. Its fall has not affected the division of 
Asia, north to Russia and south to England: it has 
changed the Russian area from an area of effective domina- 
tion to an area of influence, a base of preaching or action 
for the advanced members of every society. Further, it 
will provide a frontier permanently open, and an unlimited 
source of armament. In the old days the Russian Imperial 
Government kept their southern frontier along the hill- 
crests of central Asia strictly to themselves, and thus there 
was little coming or going between our half and theirs. 
This is now changed, and the progressive part of Asia has 
become the North and not the South. Upon the action, 
not of the Russian Government, but of private individuals 
sharing the anti-imperialist views of the Russian State, and 
willing to work as private individuals to spread their 
beliefs in Southern Asia, depends much of the future of 
Persia, of Anatolia, and to a lesser degree of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. ‘The two temporary republics of Armenia 
and Georgia may be said to be Russian in a more direct 
fashion. 

This new condition, of a conscious and logical political 
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nationalism, now the dominant factor of every indigenous 
movement in Western Asia, is too universal to be extin- 
guished, too widespread to be temporary. We must 
prepare ourselves for its continuance, and for a con- 
tinuance of the unrest produced by it in every contested 
district, until such time as it has succeeded and passed into 
a more advanced phase. It is so radical a change in the 
former complexion of Western Asia as to demand from us 
a revision of the principles of our policy in the Middle East, 
and an effort to adjust ourselves, that the advantage of its 
constructive elements may be on our side. 

This new Imperialism is not just withdrawal and neglect 
on our part. It involves an active side of imposing responsi- 
bility on the local peoples. It is what they clamour for, 
but an unpopular gift when given. We have to demand 
from them provision for their own defence. This is the 
first stage towards self-respect in peoples. They must 
find their own troops to replace our armies of occupation 
which we are going to withdraw. For this they must be 
armed, and must learn by having arms not to misuse them. 
We can only teach them how by forcing them to try, 
while we stand by and give advice. This is not for us less 
honourable than administration: indeed, it is more 
exacting, for it is simple to give orders, but difficult to 
persuade another to take advice, and it is the more difficult 
which is most pleasant doing. We have to be prepared to 
see them doing things by methods quite unlike our own, 
and less well: but on principle it is better that they half-do 
it than that we do it perfectly for them. In pursuing such 
courses we will find our best helpers not in our former most 
obedient subjects, but among those now most active in 
agitating against us, for it will be the intellectual leaders of 
the people who will serve the purpose, and these are not the 
philosophers nor the rich, but the demagogues and the 
politicians. It seems a curious class to which to entrust 
the carefully begun edifices of our colonial governments— 
but in essence it will not be dissimilar to the members of 
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our own House of Commons, whom we entrust with our 
own liberties. ‘They will not wish to take charge, but we 
can force their hand by preparing to go. We do not risk 
losing them to another power—for the Englishman is liked 
by everyone who has not too much to do with him, and the 
British Empire is so much the largest concern in the world 
that it offers unrivalled inducements to small peoples to 
join it. Egypt, Persia and Mesopotamia, if assured of 
eventual dominion status, and present internal autonomy, 
would be delighted to affiliate with us, and would then cost 
us no more in men and money than Canada or Australia. 
The alternative is to hold on to them with ever-lessening 
force, till the anarchy is too expensive, and we let go. 





CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


VERY four years the body politic of the United 

States is racked by a disease regular in its appearance, 
unmistakable in its symptoms, and orthodox in its course. 
It is election fever. During the run of this malady the 
patient is violent and sullen by turns: he becomes abnor- 
mally self-centred and sensitive, and exhibits inconsistencies 
in conduct which are surprising to the lay observer but quite 
familiar to students of political pathology. Those who are 
intelligently concerned about the well-being of the United 
States know that a crisis will occur on the second day 
of November, 1920, and that the patient will recover. 
Simple souls have sometimes wondered whether the emetic 
of a general election or the quick surgery of a revolution 
might not work a cleaner and more conclusive cure. 
They do not understand that this ailment is constitutional 
in character, and must exhaust itself at chronic intervals, 
as stipulated for by the Fathers. What the nation and 
the world may suffer through the regular appearance of 
this congenital indisposition is beside the point. 

At the present moment the patient is resting easily. 
The curtain has descended upon the two major Con- 
ventions, and harmony has apparently been preserved in 
both parties despite internal differences which more than 
once threatened disruption. ‘The “ bosses ” are recovering 
from nightmare days spent in Chicago and San Francisco, 
in keeping the gear boxes of the “ machines ” well oiled 
and in guarding them from the flying sand of insurgency 
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The rest of the delegates, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, are making valiant efforts to put out of mind the 
memory of long, dusty train journeys, exorbitant hotel 
bills, hot and humid halls, crowds of men with wilted 
collars and women with moist straggling hair, and organised 
cheering for three quarters of an hour through throats 
sealed to liquor by law. And the country at large, stimulated 
by preconvention oratory to the conviction that the nation 
needed another Lincoln to lead it through the mazes of 
reconstruction, is slowly adjusting itself to the staggering 
fact that the next President of the United States must be 
either Warren Gamaliel Harding or James Middleton Cox. 


I 


NLY last spring it seemed that the magnitude of the 
issues involved—if only the single issue of the League 
of Nations—and the difficult internal and external problems 
bequeathed by the war must compel each party to put 


forward a Presidential candidate of tallest stature. This 
thought was not the offspring of a pious wish on the part 
of a few idealists: it was the opinion of the country. In 
accordance with this belief great groups came together to 
express their various personal loyalties—some to march in 
the disciplined ranks of Leonard Wood, some to follow the 
breathless cavalcade of Hiram Johnson, others to sweep 
Hoover’s tremendous but reluctant person into authority 
on the wave of their spontaneity and devotion. Still 
others, who believed that the nation needed respite from 
“strong government” as exemplified by Roosevelt and 
Wilson, felt that a happy compromise between executive 
and legislative control might be struck by the nomination 
of Governor Lowden of Illinois, a man of unquestioned 
ability with a good record of administrative achievement. 
These four were the choice of the majority of Republican 
voters. The Literary Digest’s straw ballot, conducted during 
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the primary campaign on a scale never before attempted, 
showed neither enthusiasm for nor interest in Harding, 
Knox, Sproul, or any other supposed favourite of the Old 
Guard. Yet, nine weeks before the delegates reached 
Chicago, Harding’s campaign manager, Harry M. Daugherty, 
made the following fair prophecy: “ At the proper time 
after the Republican Convention meets some fifteen men, 
bleary-eyed with loss of sleep, and perspiring profusely 
with the excessive heat, will sit down in seclusion around a 
big table. I will be with them and will present the name of 
Senator Harding to them, and before we get through they 
will put him over.” They did. Daugherty himself was not 
among the nine men who met in the Blackstone Hotel on 
the evening of June 11 and agreed, after four hours’ dis- 
cussion, upon a candidate whom they could induce the 
Convention to accept. Daugherty was defeated as a delegate 
when his chief almost lost the primaries in his home State 
—Ohio. Nevertheless his prediction was essentially correct. 

One may choose between two interpretations of this 
Friday night conference. It was Harding, says one, “‘ who 
after all lay in the logic of the situation.” Johnson never 
represented the opinion of the party. A man to be feared, 
but never a man to nominate. Too unsafe. The lavish 
campaign expenditures of General Wood’s supporters 
made him an impossible candidate in the eyes of the people. 
Governor Lowden’s personal wealth, together with the 
unfortunate discovery that two votes on the Convention 
floor had been bought for him at a price, rendered him 
equally ineligible. Hoover was hopeless from the outset. 
His inability to increase his original five votes at any stage 
of the balloting merely afforded conclusive proof of his 
suspected political weakness. So by a process of honest 
and studious elimination, the nine conferees approached 
the name of Senator Harding. He was from Ohio, the 
home of every Republican President since the Civil War. 
He was free from the taint of money and corruption. He 
had a host of friends and a personal record which could not 
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be impeached. His name was not conspicuously associated 
with any controversial issue. He had consideration for the 
business interests of the country: yet he had never 
antagonised Labour. He was safe and sane. He would 
distil harmony. These incontrovertible facts having been 
pointed out to the delegates on Saturday morning, they at 
once saw the logic of the situation. 

The second interpretation is certainly more melodramatic 
and perhaps no nearer truth than the first. It envisages an 
epic struggle between the forces of light and darkness, in 
which Senator Lodge and his little Blackstone group defeated 
the purpose and aspirations of the Republican voters. It 
suggests a conspiracy on the part of the Old Guard to 
destroy the power of the Presidency and strengthen the 
hands of the Senate. As a proof of this plot it alleges that a 
Senatorial junta, long before Convention time, surveyed 
the leading candidates for the Republican nomination and 
found them unsuited to their purposes. They found that 
Johnson, Wood, and Hoover had dangerous wills of their 
own ; that they failed to observe the appropriate courtesies 
of party conduct ; and that the election of any one of them 
might spell another four years of senatorial subserviency. 
Lowden was more to their liking ; but if it were a question 
of staking victory upon a comparatively unknown man 
like Lowden, why should they not name Harding, who 
was an equally prominent figure, and a man whom they 
could completely trust ? 

Hoover presented the first and perhaps the most difficult 
problem. In order to forestall the charge of happy hind- 
sight, those who hold to the “ melodramatic” theory 
quote an interesting estimate of Hoover’s political position 
written under date of February 2 :— 


If he should be nominated on the Republican ticket, his election 
would be certain. However, if he should declare to-day that he is 
a Republican, the Old Guard would dance with delight. For the 
Old Guard does not want him for a minute: he might not distribute 
offices to their satisfaction. But his declaration that he is a Repub- 
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lican would thus remove the possibility of his nomination as a 
Democrat (the only thing the Old Guard fears), and leave the machine 
free to nominate the man of their choice, perfectly secure in the 
knowledge that Hoover had thus debarred himself from running as 
a Democrat. 


If, however, Hoover might be induced to “ sew himself 
up ” in the Republican party, and launch a few attacks at 
the weak points of the Administration, all would be safe! 
As a matter of fact, Hoover did put on the uniform of 
the Republican party down to the last button, issued 
successive attacks against the Administration, and, in short, 
did almost everything that the stoutest yeoman of the Old 
Guard could have desired; but whether he took this 
course of action in accordance with his independent 
judgment or after ingenious indirect persuasion may never be 
known. At all events, he never thereafter had a measurable 
chance of carrying either Chicago or San Francisco. 

A second fear was that Hiram Johnson might “ bolt ” 
and lead a third party movement in case the nomination 
should go to some candidate other than himself. Those 
in the “conspiracy ” therefore thought it important to 
secure an advance statement from Johnson that he would 
not quit the Republican ranks, whatever the outcome of 
the Convention. To this end the Old Guard reiterated 
the need of harmony within the party, issued reminders 
of the fact that the election of 1912 had been lost by 
internal dissensions, and truly stated that the body of 
Republican voters were thoroughly alarmed lest this 
unfortunate situation should arise again. As a matter of 
fact, Johnson did issue the hoped-for statement, pledging 
himself to stand by the decision of the party at Chicago, 
and further delivered himself over to the Old Guard on 
the Convention floor by announcing that the League of 
Nations plank in the Republican platform met with his 
approval. Inasmuch as he had made the League issue his 
sole point of contest, the raison d’étre of a third party led 
by Hiram Johnson thereby disappeared. 
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Leonard Wood came to Chicago unencumbered by any 
commitments, but seriously handicapped by a clean 
sporting nature which would compel him to accept defeat, 
however administered, with an air of good grace. From the 
outset the Convention resolved itself into a contest between 
the solid phalanx of Wood forces and the so-called Lowden 
supporters, many of whom were devoted followers of the 
Governor of Illinois, others of whom were probably 
persuaded to vote for Lowden in order to establish a 
deadlock. Such a deadlock occurred on successive ballots 
with really surprising regularity and with such a meagre 
chance of breaking that the nine “ conspirators ” agreed 
that the appointed time had come to fix upon a candidate 
whom they could “ persuade the Convention to accept.” 
And the lot of Warren Gamaliel Harding leapt forth! It 
must be remembered that Harding had been the choice of 
the Old Guard since winter days. Whether he was 
nominated by diabolical intrigue or because of the “ logic 
of the situation ” is frankly impossible to say. However, 
it may be confidently asserted that nine men were happy 
to discover that the logic of the situation completely 
coincided with their hearts’ desire and that a favourable 
moment had come to press Senator Harding’s name upon 
a confused and perspiring congregation. He won with an 
avalanche of votes. 


II 


ARMONY had been the “keynote” of the Con- 

vention, and to all outward appearances harmony had 
been preserved. Senator Harding announced that. “ he 
considered it was his first duty as leader of the party to 
consolidate all elements into a united front,” and he gave 
himself over to the task. Wood, Lowden atid Hoover sent 
prompt messages of persorial congratulation to the victori- 
ous candidate, supplemented by promises of support during 
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the campaign. “I am going to my home in California,” 
said Hiram Johnson, “ to sit on the front porch and look 
down the bay,” but the ocean breezes softened the heart 
of “ Hell-roating Hi ” and he finally gave Harding a blessing 
of sorts. But it was not easy for Wood’s followers—old 
Progressives, many of them—to forget Harding’s vitriolic 
attacks against their chief in 1912. For he had written of 
Theodore Roosevelt: “‘ He has deserted and attempted 
to destroy the party which honoured him. He has con- 
victed himself of insincerity, inconsistency, inconstancy, 
ingratitude and ungratefulness. He has shamed his past 
and discounted his future. He did all these things under 
the spur of his blinding egotism and his insatiable lust for 
power and for the notoriety which he mistakes for fame.” 
Nor was it pleasant for Hiram Johnson to recall that the 
man who now requested his support had once described 
him as “an arrogant boss: vituperation his highest 
accomplishment.” Perhaps there is no other course for 
defeated candidates to follow: but there is septic bitterness 
in the wounds. And a great number of voters, nominally 
Republican or independent, who had cherished high hopes 
of the Chicago Convention, stood frankly aloof. In case 
the Democratic party should present a Liberal platform and 
name a powerful candidate, they were prepared to forsake 
their first preference for a Republican administration and 
vote the Democratic ticket. 

Proceeding from the unchallengeable principle that the 
Government of the United States in the year 1920 is one 
“ of the politicians, by the politicians, for the politicians,” 
the decisions of the Chicago Convention are not hard to 
comprehend. Choice lay between a striking manifestation 
of progressiveness with certain victory on the one hand 
and a programme of reaction with probable victory on the 
other. Chicago chose the latter alternative because the 
prospect was more attractive to the bosses. But from 
the standpoint of stark expediency, based upon the lowest 
atid most selfish political interests, it is difficult to under- 
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stand the platform which came out of San Francisco. 
The Republicans had left the West, the women and other 
large bodies of Liberal opinion completely unsatisfied. 
These votes the Democrats might have had for the asking : 
and, indeed, the keynote speech of Homer Cummings 
Democratic National Chairman, by its belligerent quality, 
its direct and unvarnished language, its daring denunciation 
of Republican conduct and its brave promise of Democratic 
performance, gave encouragement to expectant Liberals. 
But the bosses who ruled San Francisco preferred almost 
certain defeat to the alternative of a progressive platform. 
They, too, wanted harmony. As the Republicans had 
discovered factional differences which had to be obscured 
by a mist of words and by the nomination of a colourless 
master of concord, so the Democrats had a Bryan who 
demanded an unqualified endorsement of Prohibition and 
a Bourke Cockran who fought for its qualified enforcement, 
a Wilson who wanted the Treaty and the League approved 
and a Senator Reed who was Johnsonesque in his denuncia- 
tion of them both. Embarrassed by such contentions, the 
delegates found obliging leaders in the persons of Messrs. 
Murphy, Brennan, and Taggart—the old familiar faces. 
These gentlemen pacified the Administration by a fairly 
generous endorsement of the Treaty and the League, 
coupled with so faint a defence of free speech and a free 
Press as to constitute approval of all that Attorney-General 
Palmer has done to destroy personal liberty. ‘They silenced 
both Bryan and Cockran by ignoring the issue of Prohibition, 
and they nominated Cox. Not by intrigue nor by midnight 
agreement, but by the patient policy of watchful waiting. 
Cox seemed, to the trained eye, to be peculiarly eligible. 
He was Governor of Ohio, one of the most important 
doubtful States, and his nomination would offset that of 
his fellow Ohioan, Senator Harding. Furthermore, he 
had never been associated with the anathematised Wilson 
administration: indeed, he had supported the veteran 
Champ Clark, whom Wilson defeated in 1912 at the 
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Baltimore Convention. Lastly, he was suspected of 
favouring some mild mitigation of the Prohibition sentence. 
Cox was always a strong contender—always a possibility 
to be reckoned with. Then, on the fortieth ballot, Palmer 
released the delegates who had been pledged tohim. They 
promptly flocked to the standard of Cox’s army in such 
numbers that on the forty-fourth ballot a decision was 
reached. 

No doubt Cox was the best choice of a difficult lot. 
Palmer—a man devoid of personal attraction and handi- 
capped by certain unpleasant rumours with regard to his 
abuse of the office of Attorney-General, both in the 
suppression of radicalism and in the laxity of prohibition 
enforcement—would have made a poor candidate. His 
“Wolf! Wolf!” no longer terrifies. Ambassador Davis 
came into the lists too late, and would have been too 
distant a figure to capture the imagination of the voter. 
McAdoo—a brilliant administrator—would have found it 
hard to kick against the pricking epithet of “ Crown 
Prince.” Perhaps the Democratic party had no one who 
could contest the election with any show of success save 
Cox. But if ever an epigram was applicable, the Demo- 
cratic platform was more than a crime, it was a blunder. 
Then was the moment for a sortie: but the old heads 
wagged No! and the golden opportunity was lost. 
Bewildered Liberals with an original Republican leaning 
wandered back to the sleeping tents of their party. Liberals 
with a Democratic tradition slipped back inconspicuously 
into the-beleaguered city of the Bourbon bosses. They 
had hoped for a choice of issues at least, and choice of 
personalities. They got neither: and, with both Con- 
ventions over, the country was no better prepared to vote 
for a President than it was in January. 

“**] was thinking,’ Alice said very politely, ‘ which is 
the best way out of the wood: it’s getting so dark. Would 
you tell me, please ?’ 

“ But the fat little men looked at each other and grinned.” 
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III 


i. COX was born on a farm in Ohio soon 
after the close of the Civil War. He received his 
early education in the public schools, assisting in farm 
work outside of hours. After teaching for a brief time, 
he learned the printer’s trade and advanced through 
various stages of a pressman’s -progress until he became 
owner of a newspaper. This enterprise, backed for the 
most part by borrowed capital, was finally successful and 
supplied the foundation of his present comfortable fortune. 
He has been active in State and national politics, holding 
executive offices in Ohio and serving in the Legislature at 
Washington. In spite of a happy home life, unaffected 
by the memory of past divorce proceedings, he has become 
an enthusiastic golfer of average skill! . . . Having read 
this brief but instructive biography, one may profitably 
read it over again; for, without change of a single word, 
it is also the biography of Senator Harding. The coinci- 
dence is fairly astonishing, and so complete in every detail 
that it would take 4 most discerning voter to decide between 
the merits of these two candidates, as indicated by their 
private lives. 

Nor is there anything in their record of legislative office 
upon which to base a preference. Statisticians have listed 
the Bills and resolutions for which these two Presidential 
candidates were responsible during their respective terms 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives. Cox’s 
record for slightly less than four years in the House shows 
that he stood sponsor for 815 Bills of private and local 
interest and for only 14 Bills of a public character. During 
four and a half years in the Senate, Harding has managed 
to introduce 130 private measures and only g of a public 
nature. ‘The name of neither candidate is associated with 
any legislation of national importance. ‘To complete the 
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parallel it has been further pointed out that whereas 
Harding lacks Cox’s administrative experience gained as 
Governor of Ohio, Cox lacks Harding’s knowledge of 
foreign affairs gained through his membership in the Senate 
during the past year ; that the foreign policy of the United 
States and the attitude of the Government toward labour 
are the two questions which most urgently concern the 
country ; and that each of the candidates is an expert in 
the one and totally unversed in the other. The parallel 
is specious ; for Governor Cox—by the establishment of a 
financial budget for the State of Ohio, by a remodelling of 
the school system of the State, by a thorough reform of 
Ohio’s prisons, and by his firm but tolerant handling of 
strikes within his jurisdiction—has made a proud record 
of constructive achievement. Whereas Senator Harding 
has participated only in a minor capacity in the Senate 
Treaty debates, exhibiting always a disposition to be led 
by Senator Lodge rather than adopt a position of his own 
making. Cox’s record as a Governor is striking: Harding’s 
record as a Senator is empty. 

There is not much help to be had from the platforms 
adopted at Chicago and San Francisco. They are both 
wordy and ambiguous: they are both deliberately evasive. 
Neither document makes reference to the Prohibition issue, 
both endorse woman suffrage, both congratulate the 
country upon the establishment of a formidable merchant 
marine, both deprecate unsettled labour conditions without 
holding out a remedy and deplore the high cost of living 
without suggesting a cure. The one is slightly more 
charitable toward Armenia, the other slightly less charitable 
toward Mexico. The Republican platform is silent on the 
Irish question, and the Democratic plank is meekness 
itself: “‘ Within the limits of international comity and 
usage, this Convention repeats the several previous expres- 
sions of the sympathy of the Democratic party of the 
United States for the aspirations of Ireland for self- 
government.’ Except for a single phrase in which the 
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Kepublican platform advocates a repeal of the Panama 
canal tolls now imposed on American shipping, there is no 
distinct issue drawn between the parties: and this issue, 
though important in its implications, will not govern the 
election. 

Lastly, just as the Republican assembly reversed the 
logical priorities and nominated Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts as Vice-President—a powerful running mate 
for Harding, thanks to his conspicuous courage during the 
Boston police strike last autumn—so the Democrats, not 
to be out-manceuvred even in paradox, named Franklin 
Roosevelt as their Vice-Presidential candidate. ‘To Roose- 
velt credit is given for the excellent record of the United 
States Navy during the war: it is popularly believed that, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he was the prop and 
mainstay of Josephus Daniels. Either of these two men 
alone would materially strengthen the ticket on which he 
was nominated; but the bewildered citizen, confronted 
by the exceptional opportunity of deciding between two 
Vice-Presidential candidates of distinction, finds here little 
guidance in the solution of his problem as a voter. To 
choose between parties which have lost their once dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, between candidates whose 
personal lives have run along parallel lines and whose 
public records are similar if not equal, between platforms 
which are alike in their emptiness, and between two poten- 
tial Vice-Presidents of exceptional merit—this is no easy 
problem for a conscientious voter, even in a world made 
safe for democracy ! 


IV 


HAT is why the country in mid-July is no better 
prepared for the November elections than it was in 
January. The signal gun has gone and the race is on: 
but both challenger and defender are becalmed in the 
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doldrums. Even as between the two planks regarding the 
League of Nations issue, there is scarcely friction enough 
to create a breeze. Seen side by side, there is no necessary 
conflict between the views expressed in Chicago and San 


Francisco :— 


REPUBLICAN 

The Republican party stands 
for agreement among the nations 
to preserve the peace of the 
world, We believe that this can 
be done without the compromise 
of national independence, with- 
out depriving the people of the 
United States in advance of the 
right to determine for themselves 
what is just and fair, when the 
occasion arises, and without 
. involving them as participants 
and not as peacemakers in a 
multitude of quarrels, the merits 
of which they are unable to 
judge. ... 

The covenant signed by the 
President at Paris failed signally 
to accomplish this purpose, and 
contained stipulations not only 
intolerable for an independent 
people, but certain to produce 
the injustice, hostility and con- 
troversy among nations which it 
proposed to prevent. 


Democratic 

We commend the President 
for his courage and his high 
conception of good faith in 
steadfastly standing for the 
Covenant agreed to by all the 
Associated and Allied nations at 
war with Germany, and we con- 
demn the Republican Senate for 
its refusal to ratify the Treaty 
merely because it was the pro- 
duct of Democratic statesman- 
ship, thus interposing partisan 
envy and personal hatred in the 
way of the peace and renewed 
prosperity of the world. 

We endorse the President’s 
view of our international obliga- 
tions and his firm stand against 
reservations designed to cut to 
pieces the vital provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, and we com- 
mend the Democrats in Congzess 
for voting against resolutions for 
separate peace which would 
disgrace the nation. We advo- 
cate the immediate ratification 
of the Treaty without reserva- 
tions which would impair its 
essential integrity, but do not 
oppose the acceptance of any 
reservations making clearer or 
more specific the obligations of 
the United States to the League 
associates. 


Each plankis framed to cover diametrically opposed opinions 
within each party. The Republican statement, drafted by 
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Elihu Root, who is now acting under the direction of the 
Council of the League of Nations, was promptly pro- 
nounced satisfactory by Hiram Johnson, whose right arm 
is pledged to the League’s destruction. Within five 
minutes after Johnson had acquiesced in its adoption, 
Hoover’s campaign manager was assuring Senator Lodge 
that it was completely in line with Hoover’s views: and 
William Howard Taft, ex-Presidential journalist, was 
syndicating his opinion that it augured a speedy ratification 
of the Treaty with the Lodge reservations. In a curious 
burst of frankness Senator Lodge, Chairman of the Con- 
vention, praised its phraseology: for, said he, “it is 
spacious, and everybody in this broad land can stand upon 
it; those who believe in an association of nations as well 
as those who don’t.” It must indeed be spacious to float 
the consciences of Root and Johnson and Hoover and Taft. 
The equally accommodating plank adopted by the Demo- 
crats is harmoniously straddled by the President, who has 
never defined the reservations which he would accept; by 
Cox, who has formulated two specific reservations which he 
is prepared to adopt; and by Senator Reed of Missouri, 
the Democratic renegade who followed Hiram Johnson’s 
leadership in the Treaty fight. 

It was doubtless part of the Republican plan that 
specific issues should not be raised, that the question of 
the League of Nations should not be laid before “a great 
and solemn referendum,” as the President predicted. ‘They 
would have preferred to win by mere force of inertia, by 
the normal numbers of the party, and by taking advantage 
of the popular discontent which always operates against 
a party in power. They would have wished to make the 
personality and practices of Woodrow Wilson their only 
title to supplant him. So Harding sent fine words of 
congratulation to Cox upon his nomination, but was 
gratuitously bitter in his denunciation of the President. 
Moreover, he consulted with Wood and Hoover, and gave 
the unspoken promise that he would make them members 
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of his Cabinet—strong men who should shame the medio- 
crity of Wilson’s appointments. In advancing his theory 
that the Senate should be restored to its rightful authority, 
he was uttering an indirect attack against Wilson’s practice 
of personal government. By seeking advice on every 
hand, and by announcing that he would associate the 
Vice-President (who is also the presiding officer of the 
Senate) closely with himself in a consultative capacity, he 
gave the inference that he would not pursue the solitary 
path of his predecessor. However exalted Wilson’s place 
in history may prove to be, he is to-day at the nadir of 
popular favour, and_a campaign conducted solely on the 
issue of Woodrow Wilson—his life and works—would 
result in an overwhelming Republican victory. 

Faced with the unpleasant possibility of such a contest, 
the leaders of the Democratic party have played a skilful 
hand. Still one of the most astute politicians in the 
country in spite of his illness, the President has seen the 
situation with clear eyes. ‘‘ Every charge directed against 
me and my Administration,” he said, a few days before the 
San Francisco Convention, “is obviously designed to 
becloud and negative the paramount issues confronting the 
people of America, to befog their sense of responsibility 
and make violation of the obligations they have assumed 
to be of small consequence.” And those who keep the 
direction of Republican policy in their hands would have 
had it so. Therefore, for one reason or another, but 
perhaps with the deliberate intention of removing his own 
personality from the campaign, President Wilson let the 
San Francisco Convention rule itself. A platform was 
adopted which showed an instant readiness on the part of 
the Democrats to accept reservations. A candidate was 
named who was notoriously an anti-Wilson man within the 
party, and-named-by a group of five leaders, four of whom— 
Murphy, Nugent, Brennan and Marsh—-have good ground 
for their personal bitterness toward the President. And 
when this quiet intra-party revolution was over, the 
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President sent for Cox and Roosevelt, spent a morning in 
discussion with them, and stated publicly that he was 
happy to find himself in accord’with their views. Do not 
mistake it, a solid consolidation is taking place within the 
Democratic ranks. Faced with the alternative of probable 
defeat, they are rapidly sinking personal-and factional 
differences in a common cause. They are preparing, in 
these days before Cox joins issue with Harding’s speech of 
acceptance, to attack the citadel of Republicanism with a 
united front. It is reported to be an impregnable fortress 
in the present year, but there are unmistakable indications 
that it will be stormed with unexpected vigour. Perhaps 
the candidate will redeem the opportunity rejected by the 
Convention. 

And the League of Nations promises, after all, to provide 
the battle-ground. Both candidates are strong supporters 
of the Suffrage Amendment. They have both, since their 
nomination, urged upon Governors of reluctant States the 
duty of concluding this issue by ratification. ‘The question 
of prohibition will afford no contest. Cox’s reputed 
“* wetness ” is authoritatively challenged by his own state- 
ment on the subject :—— 


Prohibition is ordered by the constitutional provision and by 
Federal statute. The President of the United States takes oath to 
support both. It has never been my habit to violate my oath, and 
an officer who does not enforce the law is worse than the man who 
breaks it. We accept both the Constitution and the statutes as the 
will of the majority. I represent the Jeffersonian principle that 
the majority can do as it will regarding the prohibition question. 
They may leave it on the statute book or may repeal it, but as long 
as I am a public officer I shall accept what is as the will of the 


majority. 


On the other hand, Harding’s alleged “ dryness ” is to be 
discounted by his promise, made in the Senate, to advocate 
compensation for the liquor interests in case the then 
proposed Eighteenth Amendment should become law.. 
They will differ little on an issue which is now formally 
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closed. But on the question of the League they are wide 
apart ;_ and their personal views will constitute an authori- 
tative interpretation of the ambiguous planks adopted by 
their respective parties. On May 28, prior to his nomina- 
tion, Governor Cox expressed his views as follows :— 


During the war everybody was for a League of Nations. Nobody 
was opposed toit. Everybody agreed that it was absolutely essential 
to stop for ever the useless slaughter of millions of men. Why, then, 
did the Republican Senators begin after the armistice to cast dis- 
credit upon the League? It was nothing but partisan bigotry and 
a blind desire for political ammunition in the coming election. 
Of course, there are some conscientious objectors to the League ; 
some few men who are really opposed to it. But its organised 
opposition was a deep-laid and as carefully planned a conspiracy 
as was ever planned by Germany. I am not saying that the League 
is perfect. No human document is. As you already know, I have 


suggested two reservations myself, but there must be no reservation 
that will nullify the Treaty. 


The reservations which he has suggested are as these :— 


(1) In giving its assent to this Treaty the Senate has in mind the 
fact that the League of Nations which it embodied was for the sole 
purpose of maintaining peace and comity among the nations of the 
earth and preventing a recurrence of such destructive conflict as 
that through which the world has just passed. The co-operation 
of the United States with the League and its continuance as a 
member thereof will naturally depend upon the adherence of the 
League to that fundamental purpose. 

(2) It will of course be understood that in carrying out the purpose 
of the League the Government of the United States must at all 
times act in strict harmony with the terms and intent of the United 
States Constitution, which cannot in any way be altered by the 
treaty-making power. 


The acceptance speech of Senator Harding is public 
to-day (July 22), and would seem to indicate that the 
Republican Party, through its recognised interpreter, has 
met the issue squarely. It is indeed strange that, in an 
utterance for the most part vague and unconvincing, the 
attitude of the party should have been so clearly delineated 
‘- on this one point. But the implication of. these two 
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phrases can hardly be mistaken: “I promise you formal 
and effective peace so quickly as a Republican Congress 
can pass its declaration for a Republican Executive to sign.” 
And again: “ With a Senate advising as the Constitution 
contemplates, I would hopefully approach the nations of 
Europe and of the earth, proposing that understanding 
which makes us a willing participant in the consecration of 
nations to a new relationship.” If there be any faith in 
words, the Democratic party now stands for ratification of 
the Treaty of Peace and the Covenant of the League with 
two specific reservations. ‘The Republican party is for a 
separate peace and a new League. They would make 
peace in the manner proposed by Senator Knox, and they 
would then attempt to create a new association of nations 
in accordance with the principles of the Republican party. 

It is idle to predict November skies in mid-July ; but if 
this be issue joined, there is a cloud on the political horizon, 
no bigger than a man’s hand at the moment, but pregnant 
with tempest. What ex-President Taft must think of this 
sudden barometrical development is not beside the point : 
nor what Elihu Root must feel, who drafted a plank which 
he thought reconcilable with his employment by the 
League. Nor what Senator Lodge must think after his 
many expressions favouring America’s participation in this 
League with proper safeguards. Nor what Hoover must 
think after his high confidence that the platform would be 
interpreted in a manner favourable to the League. These 
men command large followings: their defection from the 
Republican ranks or even their evident disinterestedness in 
the campaign would cost the party countless votes. Hiram 
Johnson, sitting on his front porch and looking down the 
bay, must have been baptised anew with Republican zeal 
when the word reached his San Francisco home. But 
many another Republican is wondering where his duty lies, 
and what the outcome will be. Harmony was Harding’s 
first law, and he has violated it in his first utterance. The 
Democratic party has been presented with a second great 
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opportunity, and it lies in the power of Governor Cox 
to rekindle the dying embers of independent Liberal 
enthusiasm. 

There is still another source of strength which Cox has 
not yet called upon. He is persona grata with Labour, 
thanks to his skilfulness in dealing with Ohio strikers 
during the period of his administration. _At a time when 
other Executives were ordering out the State militia, Cox 
adopted the policy of permitting unrest to run its course. 
When his fellow-Governors were suppressing mass meetings 
and dispersing crowds with the threat of machine-guns, 
the Governor of Ohio stood firm for the constitutional 
privileges of free speech and public assembly. Strikers 
living in areas close to the Pennsylvania~-Ohio border made 
it a practice to cross the line into Cox’s State, hold meetings 
of protest, and disperse to their own homes in Pennsylvania. 
It has been wisely observed that Ohio troops were never 
called out because they were never needed. All these 
things Labour remembers, and will bear in mind as 
November draws near.'- If Cox can capture the independent 
Liberal vote by a strong pronouncement on the League, 
the powerful Labour vote by the simple assurance that he 
will deal with Labour from the White House as he has 
dealt with it from the State Capitol, if he can rekindle the 
spark of idealism among the millions of women voters, he 
will take ample advantage of the fundamental weakness of 
the Republican party. He has far to go for victory, but 
whether he wins or loses, the election campaign of 1920 
will be one of the most bitterly waged contests in the 
history of the country. \ 


A 


America. July, 1920. 





AUSTRIA TO-DAY 


OTHING could be simpler than to paint the Austrian 

situation in exclusively sombre colours and to maintain 
that the country is irremediably doomed. The bases for 
such a judgment are not wanting either in number or in 
importance. Some eighteen months have now elapsed 
since the armistice, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
Austria to-day is financially, industrially and morally in a 
far worse plight than she was in at the cessation of 
hostilities. Her currency is depreciated to such a degree 
that it is virtually unrecognised abroad ; her industries are, 
with few exceptions, at a standstill; the spirit of her 
population, never famous for superabundant energy, has 
been so broken down that it is often impossible to persuade 
an Austrian to work even in his own interest. 

Upon no other Central European country, with the 
possible exception of Hungary, have the troublous months 
succeeding the armistice pressed so hardly as upon Austria. 
And even the exception of Hungary may well be questioned. 
For if Austria has not had to suffer from more than a 
modicum of the half-baked communistic theories of a Bela 
Kun, or to endure the organised pillage and looting of a 
horde of Roumanian bandits masquerading as soldiers, she 
has neither the same resiliency of character in her people 
nor the same fertility in her soil which may promise her a 
certain recovery within a not too distant future. Viennese 
Gemiitlichkeit is not so marketable or serviceable a quality 
to-day as Magyar patriotism, and the Hungarian who has 
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cereals for export isin a very different boat from the Austrian 
whose exports since the armistice have been largely under- 
ripe timber and over-ripe Archdukes. 

How Austria came into her present deplorable condition 
can be summed up in comparatively few words. The 
elections of February, 1919, showed that there was a fatal 
balance of power in the country. The Social-Democrats 
swept Vienna, while the Christian-Socialists proved the 
stronger in the provinces. Hine ille lacryme. From this 
fundamental opposition between a “red” Vienna and a 
“black” countryside have sprung, and are still springing 
to-day, the bulk of Austrian woes. Just as the old Austria- 
Hungary found that the only way to avoid war with Italy 
was to become her ally, so the Social-Democrats and the 
Christian-Socialists decided that a coalition government 
was the only escape from an awkward and intolerable 
situation, for which neither party wished to assume an 
undivided responsibility. The results of this “ coalition ” 
which is no coalition, as the Greeks would have said, have 
been more unsatisfactory than is even usually the case. 
Here again, to a considerable extent, external facts were 
against the unhappy Austrians. Hardly had the National 
Constituent Assembly held its first meeting when Bolshevism 
broke out in Budapest and further inflamed party feeling. 
The supporters and emissaries of Bela Kun, strengthened 
by a very benevolent neutrality on the part of Austrian 
Social-Democratic Ministers, amused themselves for four 
and a half months in trying to persuade Vienna to take the 
plunge which Budapest had taken; while the Viennese 
population was simultaneo-sly threatened with the curtail- 
ment of all supplies by the Entente if it acceded. It was 
further distracted by the counter-revolutionary plotting 
both of Austrian monarchists and of a clique of Magyar 
A ristocratic refugees who, having ignominiously fled at the 
first outbreak of a danger which they might have warded 
off, conducted their puerile campaign for Kun’s overthrow 
from the dining-room of the Hotel Sacher, where their 
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secret plans were discussed from tabie to table across the 
restaurant at the tops of their voices. The fall of Bela Kun 
did little to soften these angry feelings. Kun’s continued 
presence just outside Vienna has been a source of eternal 
quarrelling between the two parties, which also take violent 
sides on the question of the Horthy government, another 
very important, and not wholly party, factor being intro- 
duced in this case by the fact that the Austro-Hungarian 
press is almost entirely in the hands of the Jews and thus a 
ready receptacle for all the preposterous exaggerations 
about the “ White Terror ” which are laid at the door of the 
Catholic and National supporters of Admiral Horthy. 

Apart, however, from these external considerations, the 
history of Austrian internal politics during the last twelve 
months and more has been lamentable. Both parties 
lowered the sword for a moment last summer to join in 
execrating the Treaty of Saint Germain, but with almost 
this single exception the whole course of events has been 
one long and unprofitable wrangle upon party lines. Al- 
though everybody is agreed that the condition of the 
country is thoroughly unsatisfactory, the responsible leaders 
have, except on very rare occasions, made no real attempt to 
appeal to the nation as a whole, but have preferred to play 
up to the prejudices of their own particular party. ‘These 
petty tactics have succeeded only too well, and Austria 
to-day is a country where the provinces are actively hostile 
to the capital. Rather than help their Viennese compatriots, 
the peasants of Tirol, Styria and other provinces go out of 
their way to cause them unnecessary hardships. Provincial 
councils forbid the exports of foodstuffs to Vienna and create 
such difficulties about travelling that the jaded Viennese 
finds it almost impossible to take a summer holiday in his 
own country a few miles away from the capital. When the 
gendarmerie are told off to requisition some cattle they are 
met by armed peasants, who drive them away with the 
rifle and machine-guns. And so forth. 

It is difficult to enumerate all the causes of this deep- 
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seated mistrust of Vienna which animates the provinces 
to-day, but among the most salient reasons has been 
undoubtedly the Government food policy, and generally 
the ultra-socialistic trend of various proposals. The 
Government food policy has been no doubt the main factor 
in alienating the peasants, and is pre-eminently that question 
which is of most importance to the world at large. When 
the necessity for rationing the country became obvious, 
the Austrian, like the German, Government proceeded to 
adopt a policy of coercion. The producer was informed 
simply that his entire crop would be taken over by the 
Government at a fixed maximum price. This policy was, 
at first, successful up to a certain point because there was 
still a strong central authority which was able in the last 
resort to enforce its decrees by military force. But even 
so the system cannot be said to have been wholly satis- 
factory, since the producer found himself limited to a certain 
maximum income at a time when the cost of living was 
rapidly rising. The higher prices rose the greater was his 
grievance, and thus he was progressively robbed of any 
incentive to produce more than he actually required for 
his own needs. With the termination of the war and the 
collapse of the monarchy the inherent weaknesses of this 
system have made themselves still more acutely felt. So 
long as hostilities more or less shut off the country from the 
outside world the question of the exchange value of the 
Austrian crown was not of paramount importance. As 
soon, however, as prices in Austria were brought into direct 
relation with world prices the farmer’s original disadvantage, 
whereby he was constantly being faced with an increase 
in the cost of living without obtaining a compensating 
increase in the maximum price paid to him for his produce 
by the Government, was further exaggerated by the rapid 
and continuous fall in the world value of the crown, which 
sank at such a rate that the clumsy machinery of govern- 
ment could no longer hope to keep pace with it in the 
regulation of prices. ‘The consequence was that the farmer 
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was practically prohibited from buying any imported articles, 
the cost of which naturally rose in relation to the depreci- 
ated value of the national currency. 

The collapse of the central authority completed the down- 
fall of the governmental food policy. The elections of 
1919 had brought out the old-time antagonism between 
Vienna and the country, and the resultant government 
was far too weak to enforce its decrees in any of the 
provinces. Just as the Hungarian peasantry by their food 
blockade of Budapest were the real overthrowers of Bela 
Kun and his Jewish mafia, so the Austrian peasants and 
farmers were determined, now that the close of the war 
took away from them any lingering patriotic incentives, 
not to supply food at ridiculous prices to a city population 
whose socialistic views they feared and abhorred. The 
natural result was that producers have so far as possible 
concealed their stocks from the Government and disposed 
of these in “ Schleichhandel ” (i.¢., illicit trade at above 
legal prices) to consumers able and ready to pay a price 
which made it worth the while of the farmer to produce 
and enabled him to make a profit. This “ Schleich- 
handel ” trade, in conjunction with the supplies granted 
by the Entente which it supplemented, has really been one 
of the factors which have saved Vienna from famine. 
Bitterly disliked as it is by the Social-Democrats and econo- 
mically unsound as it is at bottom, it has at least had the 
merit of keeping in cultivation much land that would other- 
wise have fallen into non-cultivation ; and though it may 
be galling for a half-starving man to hear a bloated war- 
profiteer of Semitic origin gobbling down delicacies, his 
own stomach would probably not have been often better 
filled if the efforts of the Volkswehr to suppress “ Schleich- 
handel” had been crowned with success. At the same 
time, the very success of his trading has naturally encouraged 
the farmer to develop this branch of industry to the utmost, 
and the result has been that out of the 1919 crop of cereals 
of the seven Austrian provinces the Government has only 
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succeeded in obtaining about 110,000 tons for distribution, 
whereas even the meagre Government ration calls for about 
600,000 tons a year. 

This admittedly unsatisfactory situation has now been 
weakly accepted by the Government, which, officially 
condoning that defiance of its authority which it is afraid 
and unable to enforce, has now agreed to raise the price 
to be paid to producers for a quintal of wheat from 200 
to 1,000 kronen—.¢., by 400 per cent. This decision would 
have been thoroughly justifiable and reasonable if it were 
to have had the effect of placing at the disposal of the 
Government for distribution the entire cereal crop of 
Austria. Such, however, is not the case. While making 
this large concession to the farmers the Government has 
announced that it is only going to demand a total delivery 
of 100,000 tons of wheat, or approximately the amount 
obtained by it last year from home production. It has 
been calculated that the total crop should amount normally 
to some 600,000 tons, a figure which should certainly be 
reached this year when the prospects are very good, and 
that, when deductions have been made for the farmer’s 
home consumption and use upon the land itself, some 
250,000 tons, or even more, should be available for delivery 
to the Government. It follows, then, that the Government 
is deliberately making a further present of at least 150,000 
tons to the farmers to be sold in “ Schleichhandel ” and 
that this available deficit in the Government ration will 
have to be made good by imports from abroad. 

Nor is it by any means certain that the Government will 
actually succeed in obtaining even their 100,000 tons, for 
the Christian-Socialists and their allies have just passed 
a law whereby the farmer is free to dispose of all his surplus 
how and at what price he chooses as soon as ever he has 
delivered his individual quota. This law occasioned the 
resignation of the food controller, Dr. Loéwenfeld Russ, 
who argued that this measure was tantamount to absolute 
decontrol, and that where swindling was obviously made so 
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easy for the farmer he would not have the face to come to 
the Entente and beg for additional supplies. 

The immediate sufferer, of course, will be the printing 
press of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which will be called 
upon to turn out the additional uncovered currency requisite 
to meet the cost of this improvident policy. Ifthe Austrian 
Section of the Reparation Commission were to insist upon 
a thorough commandeering at a fair market price of the 
total Austrian cereal output for equitable distribution to 
the population, they would be taking a step which would 
go some way towards solving the problem. At the time 
of writing, however, the Commission is but a new arrival 
and hardly in the saddle, and has not yet attempted to 
exercise any of those very far-reaching powers with which 
it is endowed. Even such a firm step as this, however, 
would not completely solve the difficulty. It must not 
be forgotten that Austria is incapable of feeding her 
population for the entire year, least of all at the present 
moment, when the farmers are hampered by lack of 
machinery, fertilisers, cattle-food, etc., and have to struggle 
with desperately bad railway communications. If the 
last ton were extracted from the producer Austria cannot 
do more than live upon her own cereals for about six or 
seven months in the year. When the harvest is bad she 
will not be self-sufficing even for six months—unless, as 
the most recent census figures seem to indicate, there is 
a considerable diminution in her urban population. The 
argument, therefore, of those who advocate a complete 
immediate decontrol is in existing circumstances untenable. 
The removal of control and the placing of essential food- 
stuffs upon the open market without a subsidy might, it 
is tiue, cheapen such products as are to-day obtainable 
wholly or in large part through “ Schleichhandel ” ; but 
such a course would rob the poor, whose very existence is 
dependent upon a subsidised ration, of their last hope of 
making two ends meet. It is, in fact, very likely that the 
removal of control would simply result in destroying the 
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flourishing industry of “ Schleichhandel,” which employs 
very large numbers of people, and in putting their profits 
into the bulging pockets of a few large firms without any 
very appreciable advantage to the country asa whole. As 
already indicated above, the real remedy is to encourage 
home production to the utmost, and, by substituting for a 
maximum price a minimum price fixed in accordance with 
the world price and guaranteed over a reasonable period of 
years, to spur the farmer on to deal openly with the 
Government rather than indirectly by “ Schleichhandel ” 
with the public. Such a policy can alone be truly economic. 
Each krone so spent by the Government on home produce 
saves a corresponding import from a foreign country with 
all the uncertainty due to the shortage of world shipping, 
the still disturbed condition of the countries through the 
ports of which Austria is now importing, and the heavy 
cost of freights. Much of this unnecessary cost and un- 
certainty could be saved if Austria could only import her 
yearly deficit from the neighbouring States which formerly 
constituted the old Dual Monarchy. But before this car 
really be brought about Austria must set her financial 
house in order and must receive large and long-term credits 
for raw materials in order to enable her to restart her many 
important industries. When this has been done she will 
be in a position to buy food with her manufactures, and it 
will be soon enough then to discuss the putting of all her 
home-grown foodstuffs upon the open market. 

Among the general measures which have further pro- 
voked the hostility of the provinces may be mentioned : 
(a) the new Army Law ; () the proposed new constitution ; 
and (c) the levy on capital, though this brief list does not 
pretend to be exhaustive. 

(a) The original formation of the Volkswehr by Dr. 
Deutsch, Minister for War, was a distinctly creditable 
piece of organisation, and undoubtedly saved Austria, and 
especially Vienna, from many disorders in the days immedi- 
ately succeeding the break-up of the Dual Monarchy. 
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But unfortunately Dr. Deutsch and his comrades could 
not resist the temptation to turn what should have been 
a national into a purely party machine, and in their fear 
of including any of the old royalist elements in the force 
they succeeded only in creating an armed body which was 
filled with ideas about the rule of the proletariat and which 
for several months contained at least one—the 41st— 
avowedly communist battalion. The strength of this 
body, which had really no military value, was gradually 
reduced at the bidding of the Entente. A number of the 
more undesirable elements were weeded out, and it was 
hoped that when the new Army Bill was introduced it 
might be found possible to give the new force a more 
national character. Unfortunately, this hope has been 
only very imperfectly realised. From the outset the Bill 
was made a keen party question, and when, finally, it was 
passed into law the decisive vote was hurried through the 
House in such indecent haste that hardly any speakers 
had the opportunity to express their views. 

The new army is disliked by the Christian-Socialists 
almost as much as the original Volkswehr, of which it 
contains a considerable proportion. The pay and terms of 
service were not sufficiently good to attract the peasants in 
large numbers, and the consequence is that the new 
recruits are also mainly drawn from the urban elements. 
Above all, the Christian-Socialists object to the system 
of Soldiers’ Councils, which, they maintain, are utterly 
subversive of all true discipline and reduce the position of 
the officers to a farce. It was, it will be remembered, a 
departmental decree issued by Dr. Deutsch, without 
consultation with other members of the Cabinet, and making 
in effect the Vertrauensmanner on these councils immune 
from obedience to their officers, that provoked the recent 
Government crisis in Austria. The crisis has at last been 
tided over by a solution which pleases nobody but may 
serve its turn until the new elections have been held in 
October. The basic cause of dispute, however, remains 
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unchanged, and Dr. Deutsch continues to remain as War 
Minister. What will be the ultimate outcome of this 
quarrel it is as yet too soon to predict. There are con- 
siderable sections of the population who regard the new 
army as a futility and waste of money, and would prefer to 
see the whole force disbanded and replaced by a strengthened 
and enlarged gendarmerie. One must also take into account 
the local and powerful organisations formed in the provinces 
by the peasants. ‘These forces are not altogether without 
reason regarded by the Social-Democrats as hotbeds of 
reaction, and one cannot exactly envy the task of the 
Inter-Allied Military Mission of Control when the question 
of general disarmament becomes one of practical politics. 
Entente officers may succeed in devising a peaceful solution 
of this difficult problem, but if, on the other hand, the view 
of such men as Dr. Renner, formerly State Chancellor, 
prevails—namely, that an armed force can only be disarmed 
by force, and that the Volkswehr must be marched through 
the provinces and take the arms away from the peasants—it 
is hard to believe that in the present state of the country 
this course would not lead, if not to open civil war, at least 
to numerous bloody encounters. 

(b) 'The dispute about the form of the new constitution 
has gone, and may really be said to be still going, hand in 
hand with (c), the levy on capital. ‘The Social-Democrats, 
led by Dr. Otto Bauer, formerly Foreign Minister, and the 
best brain in Austrian politics to-day, demanded the im- 
mediate passage of this latter Bill, while the Christian- 
Socialists declared, and gained Dr. Renner’s assent thereto, 
that the two measures should be passed together. The 
reason for this demand is obvious. The Christian-Socialists, 
many of whom are at heart opposed to the Bill altogether, 
hope to gain considerably increased influence under the new 
constitution, and they wished, therefore, to defer the passing 
of the Capital Levy Bill until they should be in a stronger 
position to control the method of expending the sums so 
raised. Contrary, however, to general expectation, the 
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Capital Levy Bill was passed into law in the closing days 
of the session, and the Social-Democrats are entitled to 
their success. But it has been distinctly a Pyrrhic victory, 
for the Christian-Socialists and Pan-Germans very sensibly 
softened down many of Dr. Bauer’s most drastic proposals, 
and Social-Democrats complain that in this way nearly one- 
third of the sum which they had hoped to extort from 
capitalists will be lost to the State. As it is, however, the 
measure is sufficiently severe, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Government will succeed in raising the money. 
Meantime the latest intention is also to pass in a short 
autumn session as a “ framework law” the agreed under- 
lying principles of the new Constitutional Bill. Such a 
decision does not carry us very far, and means in effect that 
the parties are going to see what the elections bring forth 
before any really vital step is taken. 

At the first blush, then, the views of the pessimists 
would seem to be only too well justified. But every 
obverse has its reverse, and we must inquire wherein, if 
anywhere, lie the possible remedies for this disastrous 
and pitiful condition of affairs. A large proportion of the 
population to-day would put the union with Germany 
in the forefront. It is remarkable to what an extent this 
notion has gained ground during the last twelve months. 
A year or so ago this policy by no means met with universal 
acceptance. It was, of course, favoured by the Pan-German 
elements and was vigorously supported by the Social- 
Democrats, who were still distinctly nervous about their 
position, and who hoped that the “Anschluss” would 
strengthen their power by giving them all the added weight 
of German Social Democracy. On the other hand, the 
Hapsburg party naturally saw in the union the knell of 
their hopes of a restoration ; the ultra-clericals strongly 
disliked too close an association with Protestant Germany, 
and many of the Christian-Socialists, who represented the 
small trader and manufacturer and favoured rather a sort 
of guild system, foresaw danger to their ideas and interest 
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if Austria were to be linked up with the modern industrial 
and economic system of their powerful neighbour. The 
peace of Saint Germain and dislike of the “red” Vicuna 
did much to break down this opposition, and one of the most 
noticeable political movements of recent months has been 
the agitation of the different provinces to “ hive off ” from 
Vienna and attach themselves to more happy countries. 
The great barrier in the way of these aspirations has been 
the Treaties of Versailles and Saint Germain, and so long 
as these treaties are enforced rigidly this barrier will 
remain. 

It would, of course, be possible to put a stop tempo- 
rarily to the “ Anschluss” agitation by simply invoking 
these treaties, and, in the case of recalcitrancy, by employing 
economic pressure and the blockade either at Vienna or 
Berlin. Such a policy, however, seems calculated in the 
long run rather to encourage than thwart the strivings 
towards union. A peaceful alternative is put forward in 
an admirable article by Professor Marcel Dunan which 
appeared in the Revue de Paris on May 15th of this year. 
M. Dunan, whose position at the French Legation in Vienna 
makes it tolerably certain that he is well acquainted with 
the official views of his country, supports the argument 
that : 


La premiére condition de V’existence durable de lAutriche 
indépendante serait donc une action de |’Entente auprés des Etats 
nationaux, ses Alliés, en vue de mettre fin 4 l’isolement artificiel dont 
elle est la victime et de retablir entre elle et eux la liberté commerciale 
la plus compléte possible. Cette condition remplie, la reconstitution 
de la vie économique autrichienne serait possible moyennant la 
satisfaction des trois besoins fondamentaux qui la dominent: 1°, le 
charbon; 2°, les crédits extérieurs; 3°, l’ordre intérieur. La 
solution de ces trois questions qui s’impliquent et se penétrent 
étroitement ne peut qu’étre simultanée. 


With the general conclusions of M. Dunan the writer is 
in absolute accord, but it seems to him that he is rather 
putting the cart before the horse. If there are objections 
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to coercing the Germans and Austrians into the abandon- 
ment of their Pan-German programme, so also must there 
be objections a fortiori to coercing the Succession States 
who are our allies into trading with Austria. If such a 
trade is to be revived it can only be done on the basis of 
mutual interest, and the first step of all must be the 
reorganisation and stabilisation of Austrian finance. Un- 
certainty is fatal to commerce. Various proposals for the 
stabilisation of the Austrian currency have been put forward 
during the last year, but the most practical which has yet 
come to the notice of the writer is that of Sir Ernest Harvey, 
K.B.E., whose position vis-a-vis the Austrian Section of the 
Reparations Commission is a guarantee that it, or something 
very similar, will ultimately be adopted. Sir Ernest’s 
scheme is briefly to establish a Note Issuing Bank which 
is to operate a charter free of all Austrian taxes with the 
right to issue the only notes that shall be legal tender. 
The Bank takes over the liability for the existing note 
circulation of about 16 milliard kronen and also takes over 
from the assets of the Austro-Hungarian Bank a corre- 
sponding 16 milliards of Austrian Government debt. The 
existing currency will then be exchanged krone for krone 
into new notes. The Noie Issuing Bank will redeem all 
notes issued by it at the rate of, say, 200 kronen to the 
dollar by cheque on New York. (This rate was, of course, 
adopted by Sir Ernest in accordance with the market 
values at the time of elaborating his scheme and is subject 
to revision, but the actual figures do not affect the principle 
of his proposal.) The Note Issuing Bank will issue notes 
at the rate of 200 kronen to the dollar against deposit of 
dollars with its agent in New York or against corresponding 
moneys with its agents in other important cities. This, of 
course, is not the place to go into all the technical details 
of this scheme, which, it will be seen, puts in effect dollars 
in Vienna, and converts the Austrian krone into a dollar 
currency. The obvious objection to this proposal from 
the Austrian standpoint is that the dollar now stands so 
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high that any movement on the market would probably 
be disadvantageous to Austria. If, however, when the 
actual rates were fixed it was found possible to give the 
krone a small premium upon the quotation then obtaining, 
this concession would doubtless satisfy Austrian banking 
opinion and would not really be unsound, since the success 
of this scheme would ensure an improvement of the 
exchange. 

If, then, we assume that this or some similar scheme is 
adopted and receives the necessary financial backing, what 
results can we reasonably expect to accrue? Above all, 
the exchange risk will be definitely eliminated and Austrian 
currency will re-acquire an actual and real value. When 
once this position has been established everything else will 
follow in due time and as a matter of course, though it goes 
without saying that this desirable state of affairs can be to 
some extent accelerated or retarded by the commercial and 
financial policy of other countries—especially of the 
Succession States, with which the bulk of Austrian trade 
should normally be done. Whatever the political faults 
of the old Dual Monarchy may have been, it was, after all, a 
pretty satisfactory economic unity in which life flowed on 
the whole as easily and as cheaply as anywhere in Europe. 
Nearly every country has got something—Czecho-Slovakia 
coal and sugar, Hungary grain and wine, Jugo-Slavia 
grain and livestock, Roumania the mines of Transylvania ; 
Poland, Galicia with its wheat, cattle, sugar and oil. None 
of these countries are, however, entirely self-supporting, 
and only Jugo-Slavia of them all can ever hope to be. 
All of them, however, with one accord, terrified at the 
possibility of a Hapsburg revival and anxious to reduce the 
circulation of worthless paper money within their frontiers, 
have adopted the same policy of rigidly closing their 
frontiers and prohibiting exports under the pretext of 
thereby reducing the cost of living. The criminal futility 
of these measures is gradually becoming more generally 
recognised. ‘The chances of a Hapsburg revival cannot be 
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taken too seriously into account to-day except in Hungary, 
where the restoration of the monarchy seems certain but 
where the Hapsburgs, if recalled at all, will be recalled 
less out of admiration and affection than as a pis aller, and 
with the very definite understanding that Budapest has no 
intention again of submitting itself to rule from Vienna. 
It is, then, only reasonable to suppose that as the angry 
passions engendered by the war die down, and when the 
first flush of ultra~Chauvinism and medizval political 
economy shall have waned in the new States, there will 
be an increasing number of moderate men in all the 
countries of Central Europe who realise where their true 
interests lie. 

If, then, this view is not unduly optimistic, we may 
expect the stabilisation of the Austrian currency to produce, 
among others, the following important results : 

(i) In the first place the Vienna market would attract a 
steady flow of foodstuffs both from Austria itself and from 
the neighbouring States. The agricultural possibilities of 
Austria herself have already been touched upon above. 
As regards the surplus which requires to be imported the 
commonplace truth has been indicated that such foodstuffs 
should come from adjacent countries rather than by sea 
from another hemisphere. Very little pressure should be 
needed to bring this about. The “squalid bonds” of 
commerce and self-interest can never be overlooked, and 
as soon as the Austrian or Jugo-Slavian farmer finds that 
by selling to Vienna he can obtain at his front door a good 
currency in place of the almost worthless paper money 
which is now offered to him, he is not likely to be backward 
in exporting his surplus stocks. 

(ii) What is true of foodstuffs applies also to coal. The 
old saying that Vienna is the principal Czech town has lost 
little of its essential truth, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Czech coal-owner is likely to be more insensible to 
the charms of a good valuta than the wheat-grower of the 
Banat. 
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(iii) Austria will be able to obtain raw materials through 
the pre-war system of credits, which will again be possible 
as soon as the risk of violent fluctuations in the exchange 
has been abolished. 

An Austria with a real currency and with credits for raw 
materials whereby to set her industries upon their feet 
again; an Austria, moreover, which, however much the 
fact may be skilfully disguised, is not going to be allowed 
by the Reparations Commission to play the fool any longer 
with her national wealth and resources under pain of losing 
virtually her remaining sovereign rights, is not a country 
absolutely without a future. And if there is a future for 
the Cinderella among the nations it is surely in the general 
European interest that this should be so, and that the 
Succession States, freed from the bugbear of a Hapsburg 
revival and old memories, should join together in an 
economic union, and, while preserving each its own inde- 
pendent political existence and individuality, should restore 
that trade unit which has been temporarily shattered but 
is still potentially existent and only awaiting a little mutual 
goodwill and forbearance, a little common sense and states- 


manship, to be called again to a newer, freer and more 
prosperous life than ever. 


Vienna. July, 1920. 





THE CASE OF ITALY 


HE British Commonwealth has such immense and 

widely scattered interests to defend that it requires, 
outside its own inborn strength, many props, securities and 
friendships. Without such it would not have survived the 
war ; without such it cannot survive the manifold dangers 
of the new-era. It possesses too much of the earth not to 
have many enemies ; let it beware that it does not, through 
ignorance or indifference, alienate some who are naturally 
its friends. 

For sixty years past one of the props of the British 
Empire has been the friendship of Italy. It has been a 
more constant factor than our good relations with any other 
great Power. Because it was so constant it has been little 
talked of, and because it was always to be counted on it was 
too little valued. It is now for the first time in danger of 
lapsing. 

The good understanding between Italy and the British 
Commonwealth was not an artificial creation of diplomats ; 
nor has it depended on a fortuitous and fleeting identity of 
interests in some part of the world. It has been from first 
to last a natural outcome of public opinion in both countries, 
resting on permanent identity of maritime interests in the 
Mediterranean, on common political ideals, on cultural 
sympathy, and on the fact that Britain had been IJtaly’s 
warmest and most disinterested friend during her struggle 
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into unity and freedom. In the days of Russell, Palmerston 
and Gladstone, who did but express British public opinion, 
we bought Italy’s friendship by the free gift of our sympathy 
and support. 

Public opinion on both sides has always remained the 
basis of the relation. When Italian diplomatists, thinking 
to secure their country’s position and the peace of Europe, 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria 
contrary to the sympathies and instincts of popular opinion, 
they put into their treaty with those Powers the remarkable 
provision that Italy was never to be required to go to war 
against Great Britain, for they knew that their people 
would never consent todo so. When the war came at last, 
the Italians were not, indeed, bound by their pact to take 
part in an offensive war on behalf of Germany and Austria, 
but still less were they bound to fight against them on our 
side. ‘That they chose to do so, contrary to their previous 
system of alliances, and contrary to their existing economic 
interests and financial connections, was a much more re- 
markable fact than we have been ready to acknowledge. 
The Italians think that we are ungrateful, and they think so 
the more strongly because the decision to fight on our side 
was made by a spontaneous act of the people in the demon- 
strations of May, 1915, in all the cities of Italy, at a moment 
when the statesmen were divided and the politicians were 
inclining to neutrality. 

So from first to last our friendship with Italy has been 
an affair of public opinion. But because Italian public 
opinion has till now been uniformly friendly to us, we have 
begun to count on it as a permanent asset, implying no 
reciprocal obligation. This error of judgment and of 
feeling is now leading to serious results. Italian opinion is 
bitterly exacerbated against us. ‘The fact that even so it 
is less exacerbated against us than it is against the French 
and Americans may be a source of private consolation, but 
scarcely of public confidence. The Italians think that 
the French and Americans have treated them worse than we 
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have, but they feel our attitude more acutely because they 
regarded us as their friends. The French have been too 
near them and the Americans too far ever to be regarded in 
that light. 

It is not the case that our friends in Italy have been 
overborne by the propaganda of our enemies. The cause 
of our enemies and their propaganda went down in Novem- 
ber, 1918. German influence has not begun to operate 
again in Italy yet on any scale, though it will do so in exact 
proportion as Gerraany recovers. It is while we have had 
the field to ourselves that Italian opinion has been alienated 
from us. And our best friends in Italy are among those 
most grieved and indignant at the attitude of our public 
opinion. These friends of ours are, in most cases, the 
moderate party on Adriatic questions. That d’Annunzio 
should be loudly hostile to the British Empire, and to all 
who do not applaud his extravagances, is perhaps not 
surprising ; but that the Corriere della Sera and the Italian 
moderates should be alienated from us must certainly give 
us to think. All private correspondence and all personal 
contact with Italian friends of England confirms the 
impression left by a study of the Italian press, that the 
national feeling as a whole is embittered against us, though, 
of course, in very different degrees in different quarters. 
The same phenomenon is observable in an even more marked 
degree among the Italians in the United States. The 
Italian race all over the world is changing from friendship 
to hostility. 

On the other hand, the position is far from irretrievable. 
It has been caused partly by ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing in Italy, partly by ignorance and thoughtlessness in 
England. It can be restored by intelligent sympathy 
and a friendly desire to make good. There is a vast 
amount of admiration of and goodwill towards the British 
Commonwealth in the minds of many Italians, even when 
they are very angry with us. But the first step towards 
improvement is for us to realise what the Italians feel. 
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First comes their claim for sympathy. The Italians 
are aware that they made immense sacrifices for the com- 
mon cause, and believe that if they had not done so we 
should have lost the war. They know that they entered 
the war on our side, not on a calculation of profit and loss, 
but on account of political affinities and moral sympathies. 
They think that an important part of our Press and public 
has striven to deny these obligations, has minimised Italy’s 
war effort and overlooked her sacrifices, and worst of all, has 
ascribed her entry into the war to calculating self-interest. 
It would be easy to quote chapter and verse from British 
newspapers of the first rank, representing different parties 
in our State, to show that this complaint is not groundless. 
[t is sometimes said that Italy entered the war “ for what 
they could get,” and because of the Treaty of London, 
though that treaty was a secret when the city populations 
forced the politicians into the war by the demonstrations 
of May, 1915.* 

It is this sentimental grievance, the retrospective dis- 
honouring by us of the Italian dead and the cause for which 
they died, which lends poignancy to the material grief 
of the present hour about coal, credit, debts, and frontiers. 
Those who think that the Italians are wholly indifferent 
to sentiment are quite as much mistaken as those who 
think that they are indifferent to their material interests. 
Those who would be their friends must take both sides of 
their nature into account. Kinder, more generous and 
more sympathetic feeling, writing and talking about Italy 
would win us half the battle for their affections—but 
only half. 

How few people in the British Commonwealth even yet 
realise that the Italians lost half a million dead—having a 
total population of 35 millions, of which they mobilised 


* Signor Salandra’s talk about “ sacro egoismo,” and Baron Sonnino’s 
old-world diplomatic attitude misrepresented gravely the popular idealism 
which made and maintained the war. No doubt this partly caused, but 
cannot wholly excuse, misunderstanding in England. 
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five; that they kept 50 to 60 Austrian divisions on the 
Alpine front, which could otherwise have been launched 
on to the French front and have decided the European 
war ; that from 1915-17, before a single British or French 
division came to Italy, they made attack after attack upon 
mountain positions the easiest of which was as difficult as 
Gallipoli. They had as much to endure both in the way 
of battle losses and of physical misery as our own men. 
It was only in 1918, after the British army had come out, 
that the Italian front became, as compared to Flanders, 
““a soft job,” because then only, after Caporetto, the 
Italians desisted from attacking for awhile. 

People talk much of our “saving” the Italians after 
Caporetto. . We certainly gave them swift aid that produced 
an important moral effect in the country, and General 
Plumer was a tower of strength. But when people talk 
of our “ saving ” the Italians, do they always know that the 
Italians had fought the Austrians to a standstill on the 
Piave before the British in December could, with their 
best efforts, get up into the line at all ? and that our army 
in Italy was not seriously engaged until the following June ? 
When people complain that we had to send troops to 
Italy, do they know how much the Italians helped us on 
other fronts? Do they know that the Italians, besides 
their labour battalions in France, had fighting regiments 
who lost on the French front more killed than the French 
and English together lost in Italy? And do they know 
that there was an Italian contingent of more than 50,000 
men fighting in Macedonia for the Serbs? The insult- 
ing ignorance shown in allied countries of the vital facts 
of the Italian war and the Italian war effort is one of the 
chief reasons of Italy’s present isolation of spirit. 

The Italians also think that we fail to realise their 
economic sacrifices. In 1914 their country, always poor, 
was just beginning to develop a real industrial prosperity 
in the north, thanks to the newly-discovered mechanical 


talent of her people, and by help of credit which she could 
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obtain from German sources alone. She had no capital, 
no coal, and practically no minerals of her own.* 

Her new prosperity was clearly dependent on two factors 
—peace, and continued friendship with a powerful Ger- 
many. Even in case of victory, to ruin Germany would 
be largely to ruin herself. How easy it would have been 
for her in 1915 to have played the game of Spain, Scandi- 
navia, or Holland. Her material interests so dictated. 

Italians complain, in short, that they have half ruined 
themselves in order that the cause of Western democracy 
should not be overwhelmed, and that now we refuse to 
make any sacrifice of our own wealth or interests in order 
to help their distress, and, worse still, often adopt a tone 
as if we were under no obligation to them at all. 


II 


T is in this light that we must read their claims for 

economic help, and their disappointment that we do so 
little for them. Some of these claims are, no doubt, 
based on a misunderstanding of what is economically 
possible, and some on a flattering but exaggerated view of 
the infinite riches and resources of the British Empire. 
And there we touch on the paradox of Anglo-Italian 
relations. The Italians are angry with us partly because 
they believe in us so much. They think “ England can 
do anything,” and so when England does nothing they 
attribute it to bad will. Similarly, in the moral sphere, they 
look to us for justice and sympathy rather than to the other 
allies, and if they find it not they are doubly disappointed. 
Nor are they wholly wrong in their view of us. After all, 


* In spite of these disadvantages she worked up her war industries to 
such a height that she not only made her own and part of her allies’ motor 
transport, but managed to replace from her own factories her artillery and 
ammunition after the Caporetto disaster. 
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the British Commonwealth is far the greatest world-power, 
and during the temporary retirement of the United States 
it is on our broad shoulders that the weight of the world 
rests. We are greatly responsible for the present con- 
dition of the world, and one of our first responsibilities is 
to assist the economic revival of our friend and ally Italy 
so far as we are able. 

It is in this light that we should examine the questions of 
the coal supply, the exchange, Italy’s war debt to us, and 
her claims on the enemy indemnities. No doubt this 
view has been present in the mind of our Government to 
some extent, and the difficulties are greater than many 
Italians know. But they believe that Italy, being a poor 
country, has spent a much larger percentage of her wealth 
in the war than the British Commonwealth, and that she 
is therefore entitled to further consideration. 

First, they think that we should cancel the debt they 
incurred to us in conducting the war for the common cause. 
To which we reply that we shall be glad to do so when the 
Americans, by a similar act of generosity towards us, will 
render such an arrangement economically possible. 
It is difficult to make Italians believe that we are not 
well off. They are not contented, but there the matter 
stands. 

Secondly, they claimed a larger share in the indemnities 
from Germany, and owing to British support they have got 
it raised to ten per cent. This is at least something done. 
They are not likely ever to get much out of Austria. 

Thirdly, they think we could do something to remedy 
the ruinous exchange which is strangling them. But what 
we could do it is very hard to say. 

Fourthly, they think we should supply them with more 
and cheaper coal. Unlike France, they have none at all 
of their own. Before the war they got about one million 
tons a month, far the greater part of it from England. 
Now they get a varying quantity, seldom reaching half a 
million a month. They are given advantage over the 
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neutrals. But their grief is that we supply them, as they 
think, with an unfairly small proportion as compared with 
France, that has at least some supplies of her own, but gets 
from us a great deal more than Italy. They also complain 
that we supply coal at a ruinously high price to our friends. 
The arrangement by which our Government at one 
time artificially lowered the price to the domestic consumer 
in England at the expense, as they conceived, of the Italian 
railways and factories, was peculiarly unfortunate. They 
have used up much of their forests, and fuel shortage is in 
many parts of Italy terrible. 


lil 


HIRDLY, we come to the question of frontiers, 

annexations and mandates. Here the Italians think 
that we have neglected or strained the principle of self- 
determination in adjudicating territory to the non-Italian 
allies ; but have looked on in silence while President Wilson 
attempted to apply the principle rigidly against Italy—yet 
not impartially because Fiume is an Italian city and even 
before the armistice demanded annexation to Italy. 

“ France,” an Italian would say, “has taken Syria, 
regardless of the Arabs ; the discontented racial minorities 
in Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Transylvania, Thrace, Smyrna 
and Macedonia are greater than those in the small districts 
on which we have advanced claims. In the Balkans Greece, 
who only joined the Allies near the end of the war and 
almost under compulsion, gets the lion’s share.” ‘There 
may be very good reasons for putting Turks and Bulgars 
under Greeks, and Macedonian Slavs under Serbs, but it 
prevents Italy from believing that we are devoted in any 
tigid sense to racial as opposed to strategic boundaries, 
And they claim the same latitude for themselves. 

As to the British Commonwealth, our old friend the 
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Corriere della Sera tells us that we have taken “ twenty 
lions’ shares ” at the peace. ‘Though far the richest of the 
European allies, we have held out our plate with the rest for 
indemnities. The German colonies and Turkish provinces 
have been added to our enormous empire. We are holding 
down Ireland, Egypt, India by-force of arms. We are 
hurrying troops into Mesopotamia to keep down the 
inhabitants. In face of these apparent facts our own 
genuinely held and perhaps profounder belief that we are 
“taking up the white man’s burden ” seems to the Italian 
only our ineradicable way of talking. They do not see 
why they also should not “ take up the burden ” of a few 
Slovenes, in order to secure their frontiers. When, side 
by side with daily reports of fresh broils in Ireland, India, 
Mesopotamia, arrives a leader-sermon from one of our 
newspapers on Italy’s Imperialist greed, Italians read and 
think us hypocrites. 

Some of us have not realised that since the fall of the 
German, Austrian and Russian Empires we stand as the 
great Imperialist power in world-politics, representing the 
principle that under certain conditions it may be right for 
one race to bear rule over another. We must adjust our 
language to other people accordingly or we shall get our- 
selves very much disliked. 

There are indeed some considerations that the Italians 
are prone to overlook. Mesopotamia alone costs us thirty 
millions a year, and our new acquisitions are more liabilities 
than assets. Italy wisely refused a mandate in the 
Caucasus, and is much better off with her “ economic 
sphere” in Asia Minor than if she had taken over the 
charge of Turkish or Arab territories. She should also 
remember that we have given her some of our territories 
in Africa. And we have concurred in her claim to the 
Brenner frontier, though it includes a considerable German 
district, in order that she should have a strategic defence 
on the north. There at least she has been treated on all 
fours with the rest of the allies. 
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Neither, as regards the Adriatic, is the British Govern- 
ment without defence. The worst fault lay with President 
Wilson, who put himself zealously at the head of the anti- 
Italian movement. ‘The British Government, so far from 
being omnipotent, as Italians sometimes imply, was in no 
position to break with President Wilson. 

But here we come up against the Italian point of view, 
to which justice has not been done owing to the propaganda 
of the Jugo-Slav advocates in England and America, far 
more ably conducted than any propaganda that has been 
done either by or for the Italians. It has consequently 
escaped the notice of our public that the Italians must 
inevitably regard the Croats and Slovenes not as allies but 
as enemies. They have been Austria’s willing instrument 
in every war against Italy of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Unlike the Czecho-Slovaks, they fought in the 
Great War enthusiastically for Austria, though doubtless 
hoping to get Home Rule as their reward. The fact that 
when Austria at length was beaten they joined in the 
inevitable revolution and are now part of the same State 
as Serbia does not alter the matter from the Italian point 
of view. The Italians consider that Serbia has in any case 
been rewarded by an extension of territory proportionately 
greater than any other ally. They do not see why, because 
the Serbians fought valiantly for us in the war, Italian 
citizens of Fiume and Zara should be given over to the 
enemy Croats. Fortunately the day has gone by when that 
is any longer imaginable. And the Italians, on their part, 
must clear themselves of the suspicion of intending to 
strangle the trade of these ports. On that point the Jugo- 
Slavs have an absolute right to security. 

The Adriatic problem has, to the Italian, two aspects : 
first the refusal of the Italian and the Italianate citizens of 
certain Adriatic ports to be put under an alien civilisation, 
which they regard as more backward than their own; 
secondly, the question of submarine bases and the maritime 
domination of the Adriatic, the Italian coast being flat and 
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almost harbourless. These two points of view answer 
closely to our two main reasons for refusing the Sinn Fein 
demand for an independent Ireland. ‘To cite them is not 
to solve either the Irish or the Adriatic question, but to 
omit them is to render solution impossible. 

There remains also for Italy the question of strategic 
frontier ; they cannot be expected to relish having the 
enemy within cannon-shot of Trieste. 


In the ecstatic weeks after the armistice the head of 
every victor nation was turned. It was the period of our 
own General Election, when our government people said 
many things, not erring on the side of generosity or self- 
sacrifice, of which they have repented at leisure. In the 
same way Italy, led by Baron Sonnino, laid claim that 
winter to overmuch, in a tone of voice that did not win 
favour with Europe. When the time came to reduce these 
demands, Baron Sonnino and Signor Orlando, not being 
versatile statesmen, departed with their policy, and made 
place for Signor Nitti, a moderate of the moderates. With 
his arrival on the scene came our chance to settle the 
Adriatic question by securing Italy’s rights in the Fiume 
region, since she had ceased to insist on the Treaty of 
London and its unhappy Dalmatian claims. It was our 
cue also to help Signor Nitti to solve his economic diff- 
culties at home. We failed and he has fallen. We are 
faced by the great enigma of Signor Giolitti. 

When Signor Giolitti shows his hand all these questions 
will come up again, not improved by the keeping. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that next time, which will be a very 
critical time, the British press and public will understand 
the Italian point of view more accurately and more sym- 
pathetically than heretofore. We cannot afford to quarrel 
with Italy. To do so while America and the League of 
Nations are in abeyance would be to have no colleague 
but France in the task of settling the world. And the 
value of Italy as a colleague is not confined to her 
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potential economic and military strength. For her states- 
men and her people are in agreement with us on the general 
world problem; on the need of putting Central Europe 
on its legs ; on the necessity, while insisting on allied rights, 
of not goading our late enemies into a war of revenge. 
Like ourselves, the Italians are “ good Europeans.” And 
that means that they are also good citizens of the world. 





PROBLEMS OF EUROPE 


I. San Remo to Spa 


N June Tue Rounp Taste pointed out how long and 

arduous was necessarily the task of restoring order and 
re-establishing normal conditions in Europe. This is a 
note which was struck by the Prime Minister in his speech 
to the House of Commons on his return from Spa :— 


“ Finally,” he said, “I should like to make a plea which I have 
put in before, but which, I think, is very necessary, and that is a 
plea for patience on the part not merely of the British public, but 
of the European public as well, in the difficulties which the world 
has to get through. A world ravaged by such a war as that we have 
gone through is not easily appeased. ‘The real enemy is impatience. 
The world is over-strained. It is suffering a little from the 
restlessness of neurasthenia.” 


It is a point on which too much stress cannot be laid, 
and nothing is more important at this moment than to 
point out the actual amount of progress which has been 
made in overcoming the very great difficulties by which 
the rulers of all countries are confronted. 

The meeting at Spa between the Allies and the Germans 
undoubtedly marks an important stage in this process, 
if for no other reason because it was the first time at which 
the questions at issue with Germany were discussed round 
the table with actual representatives of Germany. The 
question might indeed be asked why this method was not 
adopted sooner ; even at Paris and Versailles, though there 
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was a general agreement in all countries that the main 
terms of peace must be presented to and imposed upon 
Germany, there were many who held that it would have 
been wise to take advantage of the presence of the German 
Delegation in order to discuss many of the more technical 
matters, especially those to do with Reparation, just in 
the same way as there were discussions with regard to 
the food supply of Germany under the Armistice. How- 
ever this may be, the situation certainly became a different 
one after the ratification of the Treaty, and from that time 
the British Government have never ceased their efforts 
to bring about a meeting of this kind. Had there been 
such a meeting in the earlier part of this year it is probable 
that the French occupation of Frankfurt would have been 
avoided. The matter first came up for formal discussion 
at San Remo, and then two important decisions were 
made. First of all it was agreed that the demands which 
were being pressed on the Government from many sources 
for a revision of the Treaty should be refused. The Allies 
should require Germany to carry out that which she had 
undertaken, but at the same time representatives of Ger- 
many should be invited to confer with the Allies “in a 
position of equality.” It is no secret also that there 
was some difficulty in persuading the French to accept 
this position, but that Mr. Lloyd George was enabled to 
carry his point owing to the support which he received 
from Signor Nitti. 

The meeting had to be delayed owing to the elections 
which were to take place in Germany, and for some time 
the result of the elections appeared to be that there might 
possibly be no German Government which could under- 
take the responsibility. The German Government had 
depended on a coalition between the “ Moderate ” parties, 
the Centre, the Majority Socialists and the Liberals. But 
the events in Germany during the earlier part of this year, 
particularly the Kapp rising and the civil war in the Ruhr 
district, followed as it was by the French occupation of 
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Frankfurt, greatly weakened their position and strengthened 
that of the extremist parties on either hand—the militarists 
and the independent Socialists. This was not surprising ; 
what Germany requires is a firm and strong Government 
which can keep order in the country; in this they had 
failed. How much their failure was due to their own 
mistakes or to unavoidable causes is quite immaterial. 
A Government is always judged by results, especially a 
Coalition Government. ‘Those who dreaded danger from 
the Communists and Bolsheviks naturally voted for those 
parties which wished to restore an authoritative Govern- 
ment, while on the other hand the extreme parties of the 
Left, who above all feared the concentration of military 
power in the hands of the men of the former regime, 
supported by the middle classes, received a large accession 
of strength from those who feared a concentration of 
military power in the hands of a Government representing 
property. The result was that parties were so evenly 
balanced in the new Reichstag that the Government 
resigned, and some considerable time elapsed before any 
fresh Administration could be formed. 

The new Government, when it came into being, consisted 
of a coalition between the Centre and Democratic parties 
and what is now called the German People’s Party, but 
is really the old National Liberal Party. The admission of 
this party into the Government caused grave apprehension, 
for they were the representatives of the great industrialists 
who had been to a very large extent responsible for the 
policy which brought about the war; during the war they 
had identified themselves with the extremist war aims, 
and a bourgeois Government, from which the Socialists 
were excluded, might easily so increase the social and 
political tension in the country as to bring about civil war. 
The auspices for a meeting with the Allies were also not 
favourable ; there were many among the supporters of the 
new Government who had given indications that they would 
take their stand on the position that the Treaty of Versailles 
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was one impossible to carry out, and if they persisted in 
this view, then it was to be anticipated that discussions 
would only aggravate the situation. 

The difficulty was increased by the attitude taken by 
large and influential parties in France, whose criticism 
made the position of M. Millerand an extremely difficult 
one. The view has constantly been supported in the 
French Press that it is a matter of honour for the Allies, 
not only that the Treaty of Versailles shall be carried into 
force, but that on every doubtful point the most uncom- 
promising interpretation shall be placed upon it, and that 
the opportunities given in the Treaty itself for the remission 
of some of the terms should not be used. If the Allies 
had gone to Spa with the purpose of enforcing this view 
upon the Germans, there can be little doubt that an open 
breach would have been the result. 

Between these two views the position of the British 
Government was an extremely difficult one. Their attitude 
may be defined by saying that on the one hand, as we have 
already pointed out, they agreed that there should be no 
revision of the Treaty; but on the other hand it was 
necessary to insist that the Treaty was not in all its details 
a final, complete and absolute settlement which was to be 
imposed without discrimination. There were many points 
on which it was clearly intended, and in fact expressed in 
the actual text of the Treaty, that there should be scope 
for further discussion and latitude for modification. This 
is especially the case with regard to the payments to be 
made by Germany both for reparation in general and in 
particular as to coal. To quote Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech : 


The Treaty provided that in fixing the contribution of German 
coal we should take into account the needs of German industry 
and those who regard the Treaty as a kind of rigid document which 
cannot adapt itself to the needs of Europe have evidently over- 
looked governing phrases of that kind—vital phrases. 
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The Treaty indeed laid down that Germany should 
each year provide a specified amount of coal for the use 
of the Allies, but the final clause of the Annex in which 
these deliveries are dealt with runs as follows : 


If the (Reparation) Commission shall determine that the full 
exercise of the foregoing options would interfere unduly with the 
industrial requirements of Germany, the Commission is authorised 
to postpone or to cancel deliveries and in so doing to settle all 
questions of priority. 


Here, then, we have a quite definite instruction to the 
Reparation Commission, giving it very large powers for 
remitting what are not the final, but merely the maximum, 
demands that can be made upon Germany. Here was 
a matter which clearly could not be satisfactorily settled 
unless there was an open discussion with the Germans 
themselves. This might indeed have been left to the 
Reparation Commission, but in view of the importance of 
the matter there were many reasons why it should be con- 
sidered at a meeting of what for convenience we may 
continue to call the Supreme Council of the Allies, and this 
was in fact one of the most important matters considered 
at Spa. 

The result is one which surely will go far to justify the 
procedure adopted. Under the terms of the Treaty, the 
Germans could be required to deliver to the Allies 3,500,000 
tons of coal per month. It was represented by the Germans 
that it was physically impossible for them to meet these 
demands. They have been enabled to establish their case, 
and indeed it may be suggested that in fixing the amount 
so high the Allies at Paris had perhaps not fully considered 
the importance of the transference to France of the whole 
of the Saar Valley coalfield. Moreover, the Germans were 
clearly much hampered by the uncertainty as to the future 
of the coalfield in Upper Silesia. The result of the 
negotiations has been that the monthly deliveries are 
reduced to two million tons—surely from the German 
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point of view a very important concession, and one which 
still provides to France and the other Allies “a” very 
substantial assistance. 

The discussion was complicated by the question as to 
the price to be paid for the coal by France. On this 
indeed the Treaty was explicit. The price was to be for 
overland delivery, the German pit-head price to German 
nationals plus the freight to French, Belgian, Italian or 
Luxemburg frontiers, and for sea delivery the German 
export price f.o.b. at German ports, in either case with a 
provision that it should not be greater than the price of 
British coal. Since the Treaty had been signed the 
situation had, however, greatly altered, owing to the 
reduction in the value of the German mark, and there was 
no doubt that the enforcement of these conditions would 
be a serious additional burden upon Germany. Not only 
would she be compelled to sell her coal to the Allies, but 
compelled to do so at what was much below the world 
market rate. Here was a case in which the claim might 
justly be established that the Allies should allow some 
remission from the precise wording of the Treaty. The 
solution adopted was both ingenious and wise. The 
Germans pointed out that they could not guarantee the 
delivery of the coal owing to the difficulty in providing 
food for the workers. It was therefore arranged that 
France should pay an additional sum for the coal, but that 
this money should be used to guarantee a loan to be raised 
by the Allies, the produce of which should be applied for 
the feeding of the miners. This is an interesting illustra- 
tion of the manner in which some diversion from the 
precise terms of the Treaty may become necessary in order 
to achieve the results aimed at in it. 

On the general matter of Reparation, no final settlement 
was arrived at. The Germans, however, took the oppor- 
tunity of putting in for the first time proposals of their 
own. The proposals were of a kind which were satisfactory 
inasmuch as they did not show any attempt to evade the 
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obligations which they had undertaken, but took the form 
of an elaborate scheme for carrying out these: obligations. 
Here again, then, we have a very important step in pro- 
gtess. It was not, indeed, possible to come to a final 
conclusion or to accept the German proposals; all that 
could be done at the moment was to refer them to a special 
Committee which should continue the discussion with the 
German experts ; but the very fact that this has been done 
is of good omen for the future. 

In some ways these economic problems, wearisome and 
tiresome as they may be in their details, are of the greatest 
importance, for it is on the proper solution of them that 
depends not only the restoration of normal economic life 
in Europe, but also the maintenance of social order. Side 
by side with them there had to be discussed also the 
question of German disarmament. Here the situation was 
different. The words of the Treaty on this matter are 
imperative. The German army has by a defined date to 
be reduced to 100,000 men, and all munitions and instru- 
ments of war beyond an agreed minimum have to be sur- 
rendered to the Allies and destroyed. As is well known, 
the German Government has again and again protested 
that it is physically unable to carry out these requirements. 
Eventually, while the main principle was maintained, a 
small concession was made, and the Germans were allowed 
another six months in which to carry out their obligations. 

These results were not obtained without difficulty. 
More than once it appeared as if the Conference would 
end in a breach. The resistance of the Germans was on 
some points very determined, and the part played by Herr 
Stinnes was very sinister. He succeeded in rearousing all 
the passions of two years ago. The leaders of the Allies 
found themselves for the first time personally in the 
presence of that spirit of mingled arrogance and subterfuge 
of which they had hitherto only heard and read. They 
were confronted by a bitter and unscrupulous enemy, and 
it required all the efforts of Herr Fehrenbach and Herr 
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Simons to undo the effects of this impression. It was 
necessaty to make it clear to the Germans that in the 
ultimate resort there was no alternative open to them but 
to accept the very much modified requirements. They 
had been listened to; their representations had been 
heard and considered ; very great modifications had been 
made in those demands which the Allies under the Treaty 
were justified in making; but it had to be clearly under- 
stood that this was the extreme limit to which concession 
could go. Ultimately there can be no doubt that the 
resistance of the Germans was only overcome when it was 
made quite clear to them that if they remained obdurate 
the Allied troops would march into the Ruhr Valley the 
next week. They became aware that on this matter 
there was complete unanimity between the French, the 
English, and the Belgians. The forces were ready to cross 
the frontier and would have done so. It was this, and this 
alone, which brought about their acceptance. 

If we are to judge by what we hear from Germany, the 
position of the Government will not ultimately be weakened 
by the fact that they had to give way before this display of 
force. After all, the Germans themselves know that the 
present position is one which cannot be allowed to continue. 
It is impossible to go on in a situation where there are from 
one to two million rifles distributed among the population. 
The position of these arms is a danger not so much to the 
Allies as to the Germans themselves, and it is for the 
benefit of Germany that the Government should be 
strengthened in its endeavour to get them out of the hands 
of their present possessors. No one is inclined to under- 
estimate the difficulty of doing all this; as was pointed 
out during the Conference, Germany is not the only 
country in which the Government find themselves hampered 
by the presence of large numbers of arms and a discontented 
population. It is a phenomenon which is the inevitable 
result of the war. The first stage towards the general 
pacification of Europe is the destruction of these lethal 
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weapons. Europe will never be at peace so long as imma- 
ture boys and discontented working-men know that there 
are secret stores of rifles and ammunition to which they 
can get access. The German middle classes maintain that 
the Etnwohnerwebr must have their rifles in order to protect 
the peaceful population against the depredations of Bol- 
sheviks and Communists; the extremists of the working 
classes maintain that they must have their rifles in order 
to defend themselves against what we may be allowed to 
call the upper classes. Surely in this situation the best 
thing if it can be done is to deprive both parties of their 
arms. 

We must not allow these discussions as to the number of 
rifles still unreclaimed in Germany to obscure the very 
rapid progress which is being made in the more general 
disarmament of the country. After all, the work of the 
Commission of Control is continuing, and as a result the 
great engine of German militarism has in fact already 
been destroyed. Let us consider what it means when we 
hear that 25,000 cannon have been surrendered, and the 
Germans have in their possession now only some 2,000. 
Let us consider the condition of the world now from this 
point of view with what it was before the war. The great 
German military machine, which was so long a danger to 
Europe, has in fact ceased to exist, and we have got already 
a very long way towards that general disarmament which 
was throughout one of the chief desiderata to be brought 
about by the war and the peace. We say the general 
disarmament because there can be no doubt that when once 
the disarmament of Germany has been completed all 
other countries will, though perhaps in a less degree, follow. 
But for this purpose it is necessary first of all that the 
Russian problem should be settled. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on his return to the House 
of Commons has already been mentioned. He had little 
difficulty in answering the criticisms which were made. 
Mr. Asquith’s contention that what had happened was in 
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fact a revision of the Treaty was easily disposed of; it 
was a criticism which was based on a fundamental mis- 
conception of what the Treaty contains and means As 
the Prime Minister said on a later occasion :— 


The policy was the policy of the Versailles Treaty, not the 
Versailles Treaty as represented by its critics but the Versailles 
Treaty as it really was. There was some sort of monster dressed 
up as a Versailles Treaty which did not in the least represent its 
actual terms. 


The point is not without importance, because this mis- 
representation of the Treaty, which is so common among a 
certain school of critics in this country, is one which is 
also put forward with more authority in France. It is 
criticised by an influential school of statesmen and 
journalists, not as in England on the ground that it is 
indefensibly harsh, but that it is culpably lenient, and that 
therefore it is in every possible case to be interpreted in 
the sense most unfavourable to Germany. 

There are questions, however, which might well have 
been asked. Spa is a great advance and a great achievement, 
but why have we had to wait so long for this? Over 
a year has elapsed since the Treaty was signed; more 
than six months since it was ratified. The Reparation 
Commission has now been long established ; it has a very 
elaborate organisation, a large and very expensive staff. 
The question of the deliveries of coal by Germany was one 
which was specifically referred to it in the Treaty. What 
has it done ? Why had it not of its own initiative under- 
taken an investigation of this matter and prepared a solu- 
tion? If the question was one of such difficulty that the 
Prime Ministers had to be called in to settle it, at least 
we might have expected that some sort of preliminary 
report and recommendations should have been supplied 
by the Reparation Commission. The published accounts 
do not suggest that anything of the kind had been done. 
What is the good of setting up this very pretentious 
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organisation, an organisation which involves very heavy 
charges on Germany which must eventually come out of 
the funds available for reparation, and so considerably 
reduce them, if it fails to carry out the objects for which 
it was established ? And, again, too little information is 
available as to the very delicate matter of the trial of the 
war criminals. Here again there is long and unaccountable 
delay. All that can be gathered is that the first list of 
criminals presented to the German Government was one 
of such a kind that it could not be defended, and had 
immediately to be withdrawn. It is to be noted that even 
at the time of writing the British nation is left in entire 
ignorance as to the whole matter; neither the original list 
nor the revised list, which is said to have been sent in, 
have ever been published here. 


II. PLesiscrTes 


N other matters slow but sure progress is being made. 
The plebiscite in Slesvig has now been succeeded by 


those in the Allenstein and Marienwerder areas. Here also 
the result has been interesting, and has confirmed anticipa- 
tions. The vote in both these districts has shown an 
enormous German majority. Suggestions have been made 
that this result is one which indicated that those who drew 
up the boundaries between Poland and Germany at Paris 
were at fault, and even that it would be a natural corollary 
from this to make some alteration in the other frontiers 
which were determined on. The argument seems to be 
that if in Marienwerder and in Allenstein there has been 
so large a German vote, then an appeal to the population 
in West Prussia and in Posen would also show that many 
districts have been unjustly and contrary to their own will 
transferred to Poland. This argument is faulty, A 
plebiscite was determined on in Marienwerder and Allen- 
stein for the reason that, though these districts were 
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claimed by the Poles, the claim seemed to be one which 
was open to very serious doubts. Allenstein had always 
been part of East Prussia; it had not been transferred to 
Germany in connection with the partition of Poland; to 
it Poland had no historic claim. It was, however, repre- 
sented that there was a large Polish-speaking population 
here, and that in accordance with President Wilson’s 
principles it should come under the formula “ districts 
which are predominantly Polish.” ‘The Conference was 
unable to accept this view entirely, for the Polish population 
consists almost entirely of uneducated peasants who speak 
a language very different from the ordinary Polish, and in 
addition—a matter of great importance—are Protestant. 
The district, therefore, was clearly in quite a different 
position to West Prussia and Posen. So far from the 
result of the plebiscite being evidence that the work of the 
Conference was badly done, it seems entirely to justify the 
reluctance which they showed on this point to accede to 
Polish requests. As to Marienwerder, it was probably a 
mistake ever to have a plebiscite at all. The only ground 
on which this district could be claimed for Poland was the 
fact that an important railway between Warsaw and 
Danzig ran through it. It was always known that the 
sentiment of the people was German. The question at 
issue was how far the sentiment should be ignored for the 
sake of economic convenience. When it had once been 
determined, whether rightly or wrongly, that the existence 
of the railway was not by itself sufficient ground for 
assigning the district to Poland, it would probably have 
been wiser simply to have left it to Germany. On the 
other hand, the great strength which Germanism has 
shown in all those districts where plebiscites have already 
been held will no doubt tend to have an influence on the 
destinies of Upper Silesia, which much transcends in 
importance all the others together. It is undoubtedly 
unfortunate for the Poles that the voting should have taken 
place immediately after the great collapse of the Polish 
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Eastern offensive, and just at the moment when the very 
future of Poland itself seems to be at stake. It may be 
anticipated that this consideration will also influence the 
Silesian voters. 

It is interesting to note that the one place in which the 
plebiscite solution has failed and had to be given up is in 
one where the dispute lay not between two enemy States, 
but between two States which at any rate were both united 
in the great alliance against Germany. In consequence of 
the increasing friction between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
the refusal of Poland honestly to accept the reference to a 
plebiscite, and the repeated attempts made to stir up 
disorder in the district and impede the work of the Com- 
mission, it was determined to get the boundary fixed by 
direct negotiation between the two States. This also 
failed, and eventually it became necessary for the Allies to 
take the matter into their own hands and themselves to 
draw the frontier. ‘This has now been done; but it is not 
probable that any decision will meet with the approval and 
be genuinely and frankly accepted by the two claimants. 


III. Potanp 


HE crimes and atrocities which have in the past been 

perpetrated in Russia constitute no valid objection to 
dealing with the Soviet Government or to peaceable relations 
with it provided that the Bolsheviks abstain from stirring 
up strife in other countries. Such dealings no more 
commit us to approval of their misdeeds than peace with 
the first French Republic committed us to moral condona- 
tion of the excesses of the French Revolution. Whether 
we like or dislike the particular form of government which 
at this moment exists in Russia is also beside the issue. 
Most people in this country dislike it profoundly, but then 
they also equally disliked the Government of the Tsar. The 
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world would never get along at all if we refused to negotiate 
with any Government that failed to conform to a certain 
ideal. The real objection to awarding de jure recognition 
to a revolutionary Government is that its authority may 
eventually be questioned, and it may be found thai its 
successors refuse to be bound by its actions. This reason 
might no doubt account for the postponement of the final 
determination of the frontier between Poland and Russia 
or the future position of the Ukraine. At the moment 
what was required was to pin down the Bolsheviks to 
observe the ordinary rules of intercourse between States. 
To-day, however, Russia is practically united, and there is 
clearly no reason why we should not deal with the Soviet 
Government on the ordinary lines on which business is 
transacted between States, provided that they themselves 
abide by those rules. For the establishment of such 
relations there are many practical reasons. It is indeed 
impossible for the world to recover from the shock of the 
war without them. Thus Europe generally stands in as 
much need of Russian grain and raw materials as Russia 
does of ali sorts of things which can only be obtained 
outside Russia. Any effective scheme for general disarma- 
ment is, moreover, as already stated, out of the question 
as long as she remains an uncertain factor. At the moment, 
however, the Polish question has put every other problem 
into the background, for the whole of the fabric built up 
by the Peace Conference in Central Europe depends upon 
the independence of Poland, which is now in danger. 

The earlier stages of what looks like the beginning of 
another Polish tragedy are too recent to need any detailed 
reference. During the winter a serious warning was given 
by the Prime Minister of this country to Mr. Patek that if 
Poland herself took the initiative in warlike operations 
against Russia she did so without the sanction and en- 
couragement of the British Government, and could hope 
for no kind of assistance or support. In spite of this, and 
of peace proposals from the Soviet Government, the Poles, 
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who had already advanced 200 miles into Russia, renewed 
theirinvasion. ‘They are, of course, an independent nation, 
and responsible for their own policy, and at first their 
armies met with unexpected success. It was, however, 
short-lived, and the Russian troops are already within a 
measurable distance of Warsaw. 

Technically the Bolsheviks are no doubt within their 
rights in invading Polish territory, but if they proceed to 
destroy the independence of Poland, the welfare of the 
whole of Europe, in the reconstruction of which a free 
Poland has, as has been justly observed, the importance of 
a linch-pin, would be adversely affected, and with it the 
interests of Great Britain, which are bound up with those 
of the rest of Europe. In taking the initiative with the 
object of bringing about an armistice and of ultimately 
arranging terms of peace between Russia and Poland the 
country was acting strictly in accordance with her duty, 
and if the Bolsheviks should bring her efforts to naught by 
persisting in their advance and trying to impose a particular 
form of government upon Poland, she would equally be 
justified in assisting her. 

If a clear account of the character of Bolshevik domina- 
tion is needed from an eye-witness of its effects in Russia 
who cannot be suspected of bias, it will be found in the 
statements made by Mr. Tom Shaw to the session of the 
Second International at Geneva on August 6 of this year. 
The following extract is taken from The Times of the 
following day :— 


Geneva, August 6.—Mr. Tom Shaw described the Soviet 
system as he had seen it on his recent visit to Russia. He said: 
“There is no proletarian dictatorship in Russia, no freedom, no 
democracy, only the autocratic rule of a small group. The workers 
have no liberty. They must work where directed and at what 
they are told.” He refused, he said, to use mild language or to 
hand bouquets to men who threatened to hang Herr Scheidemann 
from the lamppost, called Mr. Ramsay MacDonald a traitor to the 
working classes, and denounced other workers’ leaders as the 
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bourgeois tools of capitalists. He could not understand the mentality 
of men who were willing to plunge their own country into bloodshed 
and misery to please Lenin.—Reuter. 


At the same session Mr. J. H. Thomas is reported to 
have said that the British were opposed to intervention in 
Russia, but they would also hinder the Bolsheviks from 
profiting from the present situation to the detriment of 
other nations. No words could more clearly express the 
line which British policy ought to take. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


‘I. Tue Financia, anp Economic SITUATION 


HOUGH the country is gradually settling down to a 

truer conception of the economic effects of the war it 
is doubtful whether the different sections of the community 
have even yet grasped the nature and extent of the sacrifices 
they must necessarily involve. Though it may be true to 
say with Mr. Lloyd George that the country has made a 
stupendous effort at reconstruction, and with Mr. Cham- 
berlain that in our financial problem we are over the worst, 
it remains also true that the peculiar circumstances we are 
still subject to—particularly the abnormal demand of the 
world for certain commodities which we can supply, such 
as coal, textiles, machinery and so forth, and the temporary 
absence of European competition—enable us to support 
economic conditions both as regards wages and interest 
which we shall find a heavy burden indeed when this 
demand becomes less intense and this competition revives. 
At present our industries seem able not only to stand 
wages, which have in some important cases risen consider- 
ably more than the cost of living, but also to pay interest 
on capital of, say, 8 per cent. as compared with § per cent. 
before the war, mainly because they have been able to 
charge the consumer, and particularly the foreign consumer, 
what they liked. ‘The Continent generally had to have our 
coal, and the profits on its export have been consequently 
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very great. Manchester thought that China and India 
must take our cotton goods at any price. They have taken 
them, though eventually, as Manchester was concerned to 
find, they preferred even at a sacrifice to go without. So 
great is the world’s demand for goods that quite possibly 
the seller may for some time still be stronger than the 
buyer, and prices may be maintained. But it is quite 
certain that in the end we shall have to measure our efforts 
against those of other European countries. Some of them, 
such as Germany, will by the nature of things, and by the 
necessity of paying reparation in particular, be compelled 
to work very hard, live very sparingiy, and export to the 
greatest possible extent. The maintenance vf our foreign 
trade in manufactured articles will then depend on the 
prices we can afford to sell at, and these will depend in the 
main on the relative efficiency of our labour and manage- 
ment and the relative scale of our wages. Our home trade 
will depend on the real purchasing power of the community, 
and that will be dependent on our actual production, and 
not on the artificial stimulus of rising wages and rising 
prices. As long as rising prices could chase rising wages, 
and currency and banking inflation accompany both, there 
was an appearance at any rate of great prosperity and home 
trade was very active, because the rising wages and 
abnormal profits placed temporarily in the hands of large 
classes increased purchasing power. But this was a process 
bound ultimately to lead to a financial crash, such, for 
instance, as Japan has already experienced to a more or less 
serious degree. ‘The Government and the Bank of England 
respectively have therefore done their best to put an end 
to this rake’s progress by limiting the amount of currency 
notes that can be issued, by raising the Bank rate and the 
rate of interest on Treasury Bills, and the bankers in general 
have co-operated by putting up their rates on loans, and 
restricting to non-speculative purposes the credits granted. 
While it is not intended to discuss here these hotly disputed 
measures, as to which wide differences of opinion exist in 
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the City, they have, in the writer’s opinion, undoubtedly 
tended to prevent further inflation. 

Rationing of credit at a lower rate by a few chairmen and 
managers of banks is not an effective alternative to high 
interest rates. These gentlemen, however great their 
ability and experience, cannot have the omniscience re- 
quired to determine which industry and trade should have 
credit and which should not. A rise in ‘interest rates on 
the other hand, with all its disadvantages, automatically 
directs capital—insufficient in amount as it is, for all crying 
needs, into those channels where it is most urgently required 
of all. Rationing of credit by itself would suffer from the 
same evils as Government regulation of prices, rents and 
so forth. The housing impasse, due to the fact that the 
rent of houses bears no relation whatever to their cost, is 
merely one instance of the morass of difficulties into which 
such courses lead us. 

If, however, inflation is now checked, then prices 
should cease to rise, and the purchasing power of the 
community will cease to be artificially stimulated. As the 
true effects of the high cost of living and the huge taxation 
then begin really to have their effect, the demand for the 
products of home trade will diminish, and manufacturers 
will not find a means of paying higher wages by charging 
higher prices to the public, for the public will not buy. 
Unemployment is likely then to be very serious, and it will 
become apparent that the impoverishment of the country 
by the war cannot possibly have the paradoxical effect of 
ensuring a higher standard of life for the people, and that 
that cannot be attained except by hard work and economy 
on the part of the whole community, making good, and 
more than making good, the losses of the war. 

We have still, therefore, to brace ourselves to further 
efforts. The first task of all is for the Government to put 
our finances in order. We can never tackle our social 
problems unless we secure stable prices, and, whatever may 
be the other influences affecting prices, it is certain that 
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stability can never be reached if the Government does not 
restore order to its finances. It is essential, therefore, that 
the Government’s revenue should cover its expenditure, 
including in that term all interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments on the National Debt and all necessary repayments 
of foreign loans, and that in addition a considerable sum 
should remain over for the gradual reduction of our floating 
debt. From the results of the recent issue of 5-15 year 
Treasury Bonds it is apparent that the investing public is 
in no mood to subscribe large sums to the Government by 
way of loan, even to reduce the floating debt. The 
Government is necessarily obliged, therefore, to look at 
present to taxation as its only resource. It would have been 
well if many of Mr. Chamberlain’s critics had borne these 
obvious facts in mind. Mr. Chamberlain had in this 
financial year 1920-21 to meet a total estimated net 
expenditure, exclusive of debt reduction, of £1,184,102,000. 
(This figure, it appears from the daily Press, has already 
been increased by some {20,000,000 in Supplementary 
Estimates, and the political outlook in Ireland and the rest 
of the world gives little assurance that this is the end.) As 
against this he estimates from existing taxation—t.¢., with 
Excess Profits Duty at 60 per cent.—to get £1,4.18,300,000, 
including special receipts of £310,756,000. If these latter 
receipts are deducted as being non-incurring, to meet an 
expenditure of £1,184,102,000 there is revenue amounting 
to £1,107,544,000. Whether, therefore, our taxation can 
be reduced next year, when Mr. Chamberlain estimates, 
existing taxation will give us £1,238,000,000, clearly 
depends on a reduction in Government expenditure. If 
our foreign and domestic policy involve us in further great 
expenditure, it may even be a question not of reducing but 
of increasing taxation. 

Now it is a common ground among all those who are in 
a position to observe the effects of our present taxation, 
that it is already at a dangerously high level. Not only 
does it tend to diminish our production by reducing to an 
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unreasonably low level the rewards of enterprise, but it 
draws away for Government purposes the capital so 
urgently required by private industry. Mr. McKenna has, 
indeed, estimated that the Chancellor is withdrawing for 
taxation nearly {£250,000,000 more than the nation can 
possibly stand. In the light of this situation it is easy to 
understand the Government’s refusal to consider the 
proposals of the Miners’ Federation to divide between the 
miners themselves in the form of higher wages, and the 
community in the form of a reduced price of coal, the 
abnormal profits which will accrue on its export. These 
profits, according to Mr. Smillie’s estimates, from which 
Sir Robert Horne does not seem to dissent, will amount to 
£66,000,000. There is no more reason why excess profits 
on coal should be shared between the workers and the 
consumers than the excess profits on the textile, steel, 
engineering or any other industry. But these profits are 
abnormal and quite temporary, and to adopt the proposal 
of the Miners’ Federation would mean not only to raise 
wages to a height which could not possibly be maintained 
in normal times, but to withdraw from the Government 
the whole proceeds of the Excess Profits Duty, estimated 
to amount to {220,000,000 for the current year. This 
sum would have to be found by other additional taxation. 
And the same body which proposes thus to reduce the 
Government’s revenue is insisting on the other hand, not 
on any reduction of expenditure, but on its great increase by 
huge schemes of nationalisation. Mr. Smillie and his col- 
leagues, who appear to hold the simple faith that there is in 
the possession of the richer classes an inexhaustible reservoir 
of taxable wealth, do not bother themselves with that side of 
the question, and no doubt will not, unless they ever come 
to have the responsibility of government thrown upon 
them. But some of Mr. Chamberlain’s critics should 
know better. They are quite right that existing taxation 
is too high for our economic prosperity. They are quite 
right in declaiming against the Excess Profits Duty. But 
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they have failed in giving any clear indication of an alterna- 
tive tax they would prefer. They have hesitated to 
advise either a graduated or a flat tax on profits such as 
the new Corporations Tax, which imposes a flat rate of 
5 per cent. on the profits of all companies, on a sufficient 
scale to replace the Excess Profits Duty. Yet the Chan- 
cellor must have the money, and between now and next 
year some alternative more endurable than the Excess 
Profits Duty must be agreed upon. The evils of this latter 
tax are too great for it to be maintained. If taxation is to 
be cheerfully paid, it must appeal to the sense of fairness 
of the taxpayers. The Excess Profits Duty is essentially 
unfair. It is based on a standard—based on profits earned 
before the war—which has no meaning or relevancy in 
to-day’s vastly altered circumstances, and it is consequently 
resented as being far too hard on some, and far too easy on 
others. It leads to the grossest extravagance, to the 
maintenance of high prices, and to the strangling of new 
enterprise. No doubt any alternative will have serious 
disadvantages, for when taxation has reached its present 
height, any new tax must have grave consequences. But 
there are only two other alternatives before the country, 
either for the Government to follow the spendthrift 
course of not balancing its budget and borrowing what 
is necessary either from the public, or if, as is probable, 
the public would not lend it, from the Bank of England—a 
disastrous course—or to reduce expenditure. To be forced 
to borrow largely from the Bank of England would merely 
be to undo all the efforts to check inflation. Borrowing 
from the Bank of England results in artificially increasing 
banking credit, and also currency without any real assets 
behind the increase. It thus results in higher prices, and 
so brings us back to the vicious circle of increased cost of 
living, higher wages, greater Government expenditure, 
need for more taxation, worse profiteering, and so forth. 
Since it is not the Chancellor of the Exchequer but 
Parliament which is responsible for the scale of our 
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expenditure, his critics would be wiser, and fairer too, if 
they turned their attention to persuading Parliament to 
reduce expenditure. It is satisfactory that a strong move- 
ment in this direction has now been inaugurated. 

Anyone, however, who takes the trouble to examine the 
chief items of Government expenditure will see at once 
that any large reduction is a matter of no little difficulty, and 
involves at once burning questions of foreign and domestic 
policy. Let us examine very briefly how the year’s gross 
expenditure of £1,282,274,000 is composed. Interest and 
Sinking Fund on the National Debt and other Consolidated 
Fund Services require £376,000,000. It may be taken that 
this item can hardly be reduced, and it should be noted that 
it includes nothing for Debt Reduction. ‘The Chancellor 
proposes, indeed, to use a large part of his surplusfor repaying 
some of the Funded Debt, and has beencriticised for so doing. 
If such repayment had been voluntary the criticism 
would be just. It is more important at the moment 
to encourage production than to repay large amounts of 
funded debt. But only such repayment has been made as 
is obligatory on the Government under the terms of the 
respective War Loan issues. 

The next main item is {296,170,000 for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. It is to be supposed that the Government 
see their way to a large reduction of this sum in the next 
financial year. But clearly this must depend very largely 
on the success of our foreign policy, on events in Germany, 
Russia and the Middle East, as well as on American 
naval policy. It is more than probable that there 
is still a good deal of wasteful military and naval ex- 
penditure. It seems curious that while the staff of the 
War Office has been reduced since the armistice to 6,764, 
that of the Admiralty should remain at the great figure 
of 12,827. ? 

The remaining very large item to which attention need 
be called is {555,626,000 for the Civil Service. Undoubtedly 
economies could be made here, and very large economies, 
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if Parliament is ready to face a contraction instead of an 
extension of Government activities. “ Railway Agreements” 
are estimated to cost {23,750,000 ; Canals and Coastwise 
Transport subsidies, £2,508,000; the Bread Subsidy, 
£45,000,000; Housing and Housing Material Subsidies, 
over £25,000,000; Coal Mines Deficiency, £15,000,000. 
The Ministry of Munitions still costs £65,000,000; the 
Ministry of Shipping, over {21,000,000; the Ministry of 
Health, £17,569,000, as against {5,341,000 in 1914; 
the Ministry of Labour and Unemployment Grants, 
£25,997,000, as against {1,161,000 in 1914. There 
is clearly here opportunity for very large savings, pro- 
vided Parliament will set its face against subsidies and 
doles, and insist that every service must as far as possible 
pay for itself, and provided, further, the Government 
abandons as soon as possible all forms of control in trade, 
industry and transportation. On the other hand, no one 
would advocate a reduction, for instance, in such items— 
unfortunately but inevitably very large—as War Pensions, 
£123,000,000, and Public Education, £57,000,000. 
Parliament and the Government have, however, no easy 
task before them in putting their house in order. It was 
stated at the commencement of this section that the com- 
munity has probably not yet realised the nature and extent 
of the sacrifices involved. Hitherto the process has been 
the one comparatively simple and popular in a democratic 
community of increasing taxation on the well-to-do, in 
order to provide uneconomically cheap bread, coal, railway 
fares, and so forth, for the bulk of the population. But, as 
already stated, this process has about reached its limit, and 
still heavier taxation would probably reduce revenue, 
instead of increasing it. It is indeed likely that, when a 
time of depression comes, even existing taxes will show a 
considerable shrinkage. If the comparatively few rich 
cannot be “ squeezed ” any more, there is no alternative 
but to reduce expenditure or to make the great mass of 
the nation pay more. We have had a recent example of 
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the unpopularity of this process in the case of the increase 
of railway fares. 

We are fortunate in the fact that one very important 
section of our daily Press has been conducting a vigorous 
campaign against a “ wastrel ” Government, and in favour 
of the most stringent Government economy, and depicting 
to the enjoyment of its readers the poor taxpayer in various 
tragic guises under his excruciating burden. One might 
have supposed that a laudable attempt to obey its daily 
injunctions and to make both ends meet at least on the 
railways by raising fares might have aroused in its breast 
some faint emotion of sympathy. But far from it. The 
attempt has been pithily designated as the “ fare ramp,” 
and the public has been exhorted in the very largest letters, 
“not to weaken in its determination to resist this greedy 
grab.” But—perhaps luckily—such contradictions tend to 
cancel one another. No one uses a weathercock as a com- 
pass. And there is a much larger problem involved than 
the inconsistencies of the daily Press. The trouble is that 
the path which our financial situation indicates to us, and 
will indeed compel us to follow, leads in exactly the opposite 
direction to that along which the Labour Party sees its 
goal. The Labour Party, having condemned the “ Capital- 
istic system,” must find another to take its place. It has 
not made up its mind to accept the extremer forms of 
socialism such as communism or syndicalism or even the 
nebulous “ guild socialism,” having a shrewd suspicion that 
the two former mean a revolution, which, it knows, would 
still further depress the general standard of living, and that 
“ guild socialism ” depends for its attractions on remaining 
nebulous and in the realms of fancy. While, therefore, it 
does not feel quite happy in its choice, and professes its 
determination to resist any extension of bureaucracy, it has 
more or less plumped for the only other known alternative 
—namely, state socialism or nationalisation. ‘There is no 
doubt of the soundness of the great body of Labour and the 
sterling common sense which it has often shown in refusing 
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to be led astray by reckless counsellors. But, while most of 
us sympathise with the main objects of the Labour Party, 
they will not be secured by this dreary creed of which 
“¢ Mr. Sidney Webb is the prophet.” Of course, nationalisa- 
tion means bureaucracy and nothing else, for no one has yet 
suggested an answer to the riddle “‘ When is a Government 
Department not a Government Department ? ” Moreover, 
on a large scale nationalisation would probably be found 
incompatible both with representative parliamentary 
government and with a great foreign trade. But it is not 
these results—no one of which will commend itself to the 
Labour Party—on which we wish to insist here, but on the 
fact that nationalisation means nothing else but a vast 
extension of Government activities, and accordingly a 
great extension of Government expenditure. It is no 
answer to say that the Government will make everything 
pay. All experience shows that it will not. It is quite 
certain that the Government’s met expenditure would be 
very largely increased by the Labour Party’s programme. 
The greater the control by Government, the greater the 
expense. The personnel of the Ministry of Labour alone 
has gone up from 4,400 in 1914 to 17,324 in June, 
1920. 

But no great increase of Government expenditure is 
consistent with our financial health. Since further taxation 
is hardly possible, and is in any case not likely to prove 
remunerative, no other method would be open to the 
Labour Party than to follow Lenin’s method and finance the 
Government by printing currency notes. The consequences 
must be disastrous. Our currency would suffer further 
depreciation ; our credit would collapse ; our exchanges fall 
rapidly ; our imports would be enormously costly ; prices 
would rise rapidly; profiteering would become more 
rampant ; and every social evil we now suffer from would 
be enormously accentuated. ‘There is no escape from these 
consequences even if the extremists had their way and 
nationalisation was inaugurated by wholesale confiscation. 
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The impossible task of raising great Government loans 
might be avoided thereby, but not the necessity of raising 
further money to meet the increased annual Government 
charges. 

The fact is that there is no alternative to retrenchment 
and economy. Russia has been ruined for the time being 
by extremist financial methods; but we should be killed 
dead. No foreign nation has been able to trade with 
Russia for years. Imagine our plight if foreign nations 
were to cease trading with us for six months. We should 
have been all starved before then. A collapse of our credit, 
currency and exchanges, which would be involved by a 
spendthrift Government reckless of our financial stability, 
could quickly accomplish what the German submarines 
failed to do. 

It would be very pleasant if we could find our “ new 
heaven and new earth” under Mr. Smillie’s ingenuous 
guidance by the simple method of paying still higher wages 
and simultaneously reducing the price of the product to the 
consumer. Unfortunately, we cannot eat our cake and 
have it, either under nationalised or private industry, though 
we should in the two cases follow the road to ruin by different 
paths, if we tried. If the Government were to run the 
industry of the country and found itself unable, if forced to 
pay higher and higher wages, to make both ends meet, it 
could, as Governments have very often done, follow “ the 
primrose path ” to ruin by debasing its currency and living 
on the printing press. Butif industry is still in private hands, 
the end is reached by a shorter method. A private company 
cannot issue notes to pay its workmen wages. If those wages 
have reached a level higher than is justified by the real value 
of the product made, the company must close its doors, for 
it would be working at a loss. The true facts disclose 
themselves more quickly, and therefore the remedy is more 
quickly found and the ruin less widespread. At the moment 
the great profits on our export trade help to disguise the 
true facts, but without any doubt wages in many cases are 
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reaching the point, if they have not already passed it, after 
which they will be disproportionate to the value of the work 
done. To raise them further can merely increase the cost of 
living and depress still further the standard of the unskilled 
and cheaper classes of labour, and, when the competition 
becomes more severe, must lead to widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

The fact is that all classes are faced with the necessity 
of great sacrifices. ‘That was the answer to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s industrial critics who complained of excessive taxation. 
Until we can reduce our Government expenditure materi- 
ally, all those who have money must be willing to pay a 
very large part of it away to the Government. Taxation 
may have reached its limit, but it cannot yet be reduced. 
Similarly, Labour must play its part. Its future well- 
being does not depend on its “ squeezing ” the well-to-do, 
for they are being “ squeezed ” almost dry now. Further 
increases of wages are, therefore, merely absorbed by 
further rises in prices. Labour in fact pays for them. It 
cannot pull itself up by its bootstraps. ‘The losses of the 
war, which must hit the whole community, can only be 
made good by hard work. Our crying need is for more 
capital, as has been urged time after time in the pages of 
Tue Rounp Tasrz. Though our revolutionaries may bawl 
in season and out of season for the destruction of “‘ Capital,” 
it is only by an increase of capital that real wages can be in- 
creased. Unless we are to face a disaster, we must persuade 
the voters that if they allow themselves to be led by the 
blind they will fall into the ditch. The more sober leaders of 
Labour can hardly be unaware that if they wish to better 
the lot of their followers, their policy must be that one 
which offers the greatest opportunity for increasing the 
country’s capital. Any other will merely lead to dis- 
appointment and disillusion. Similarly the possessors of 
capital should realise that its waste on ostentatious and 
useless expenditure is a crime against society. 

It is from this point of view that all schemes of socialism 
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must be judged. Socialism cannot get rid of the need for 
capital and saving. It merely transfers the duty of saving 
from each individual to the State. The State can save 
only by allowing its citizens to consume less than it can 
persuade or compel them to produce. In theory it is 
arguable that a state can save as efficiently as its citizens, and 
can be strong enough to insist on and organise as much 
production and as much saving as are achieved by the 
motive power of private property and enterprise. Those 
who know from experience the inevitable methods of 
governments take a different view. 

These reflections may sadden the heart of the ardent 
social reformer. But they need not lead to pessimism. 
Meanwhile let us remember that the greatest social reform 
of all is to restore our Government finances. Everything 
depends on sound finance. If we insist on the immediate 
achievement of other and much-needed reforms, at the 
expensé of sound finance, we shall fail to attain them now 
and put off their attainment to a still more distant future. 


Il. Tue “ Direct Action”? MENACE 


NCE again the pistol of “‘ direct action” is pointed 

by British Labour at the Government’s head. In 
form the threat is graver than any which has been made 
before, for the would-be intimidators on this occasion 
are not merely one or two trade unions but the representa- 
tives of the great body of Labour. It began on July 13, 
when a special meeting of the Trades Union Congress, 
convened to consider the policy and action of the Govern- 
ment in relation to Ireland and Russia, passed two resolu- 
tions, one addressing to the Government a series of demands 
and the other recommending to the affiliated trade unions 
the declaration of a general strike if the Government 
refused to obey. 
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The second of these resolutions excited much hot and 
hasty comment in the daily Press. One newspaper 
applauded it ; two or three were mildly scornful ; but the 
overwhelming majority denounced it as an arrogant 
challenge to the constitutional supremacy of Parliament 
and the Cabinet. The Daily Herald was alone in wel- 
comingit. Lhe Times called it “ the menace of revolution.” 
To The Daily Telegraph it was “typically Irish” and 
‘amusing if it were not so serious.” The Morning Post 
saw in it “an ultimatum to the Government, demanding 
capitulation to the country’s enemies.” The Daily News 
thought it was “very formidable.” According to The 
Daily Mail it was “unconstitutional, tyrannical and 
undemocratic.” The Pall Mall Gazette considered it 
“foolish.” The Westminster Gazette regarded it as 
“‘ muddled.” So one might continue through the whole 
directory of the Press; but these examples are sufficient 
for present purposes. The decision which the Congress 
took on July 13 evidently shocked and alarmed public 
opinion in so far as it is written. But when some weeks 
had gone by, and the “revolution” had not yet begun, 
the public presently found new “ folly ” and “ muddle ” 
to perturb it in the holiday-time increase of railway fares. 
It does not necessarily follow that the outcry against the 
decision of July 13 was not justified. Before this article 
appears events may prove that the alarm was only too 
well founded. On the other hand, events may prove the 
opposite ; and there is this in favour of the second of these 
possibilities, that nobody will be more pleased if it is 
realised than the responsible leaders of the Trades Union 
Congress itself. In view of what has happened since and of 
fears that it may prove to be the herald of revolution, a 
careful study of this particular decision and of the subse- 
quent attitude of Labour towards the Irish and Russian 
questions may assist us to understand the present situation 
and to see things in their proper perspective. The 
Congress was called at the request, primarily, of the 
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National Union of Railwaymen. Mr. J. H. Thomas and 
most of his colleagues on the Railwaymen’s Executive had 
been growing somewhat tired of trying to counteract 
appeals from unofficial groups of extremists on the fringe 
of the Labour Movement for a boycott by railwaymen of 
munitions traffic to Ireland and Poland. They pointed 
out with evident feeling that if it were wrong for railway- 
men to handle such goods, it could not be right for engineers 
to make them. The question, they argued, was one for 
the whole trade union movement, not for any one section 
of workers. The Congress was, therefore, summoned to 
determine what attitude the movement collectively should 
assume towards these problems. Obviously it afforded a 
splendid opportunity for the extremists to exploit the 
sympathy of the moderates with the supposedly ‘‘ demo- 
cratic ” aspirations of some of the people of Ireland and 
Russia. Let there be no misunderstanding about the 
sincerity of that sympathy. The mass of the British 
trade unionists are not at all anxious to see Sovietism 
imported into this country. They have recently heard 
from their own delegates who visited Russia something 
of the appalling conditions to which Bolshevism has 
reduced that country. The unchallengeable evidence 
that Bolshevism means compulsory labour for the ordinary 
working man has effectually rid their mind of any lingering 
admiration for applied Communism. Nor have the 
majority of the British workers any kindly feelings towards 
Sinn Feiners who murder and pillage in the name of 
Republicanism. But they have a generous toleration for 
the faults of men who, they think, are striving in their 
own mistaken ways for that vague object called “ self- 
determination,” and they have a real sympathy for peoples 
who are determined to be “ self-determined” even if 
their end is social chaos and national ruin. For these 
reasons any action which the British Government may take 
against Sinn Fein or Bolshevism is distasteful to our 
trade unionists, and those who have the skill and the 
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organisation can easily play on their perhaps over-sensitive 
“ democratic ” feelings. 

This is one of the “ circumstances” of the Congress 
of July 13 which need to be remembered in estimating the 
importance of its decision. Another and not less important 
factor is derived from that increasing sense of its own 
power which, as has been pointed out in previous issues 
of Tue Rounp Taste, is one of the present characteristics 
of the British Labour movement. The Trades Union 
Congress now claims to represent more than 5,000,000 
organised workers. The 1,000 or more delegates who 
attend the meetings of the Congress regard themselves as 
members of a “ Parliament of Labour.” ‘The score or so 
of leading men who are annually elected to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Congress form for all practical 
purposes the “ Cabinet of Labour.” There was a time when 
the Congress was comparatively small in numbers and the 
Parliamentary Committee weak in influence over national 
affairs. Nowadays, at least in the belief of the Congress, 
its word should be law. The time, it holds, has gone by 


when its elected leaders should go to the Government 
“cap in hand ” and present as a humble request something 
which the Congress formulated and approved as a peremp- 
tory demand. In other words, the Trades Union Congress 
is no longer content to allow the expressions of its views 


and wishes to be regarded as mere “ pious resolutions,” 


whether by Fleet Street, St. Stephens, or Downing Street ; 
it is, therefore, only too ready to listen to proposals for 
reinforcing a formal statement of its demands by a formal 
intimation of what it will do if those demands are not 
conceded. 

Considered in the light of these two influences—first, 
the prejudice, quixotic as it may seem, in favour of Sinn 
Fein and Sovietism (for Ireland and Russia, respectively, 
of course; not for universal imitation), and, secondly, 
the prejudice against passing another resolution foredoomed 
to be ineffectual—the proceedings of the Congress of 
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July 13 become at least intelligible. The Congress began 
by adopting by a narrow majority (1,953,000 votes to 
1,759,000) a resolution proposed by the railwaymen. In 
it Labour called for a truce between all parties in Ireland, 
under which the Irish people themselves would stop 
outrage and the Government would withdraw British 
troops, and demanded that, in the event of such a truce, 
the Government should forthwith set up an Irish Parlia- 
ment with full Dominion powers in all Irish affairs and 
with adequate protection for the interests of minorities. 
That, as it stood, was a fair example of the type of resolu- 
tion known as “ pious.” The Congress followed it up by 
adopting, at the instance of the miners, a second resolution 
which called for the cessation of the production of munitions 
for use against Ireland or Russia, and added : 


In case the Government refuses these demands we recommend a 
general down tools policy, and call on all the trade unions here 
represented to carry out this policy, each according to its own 
constitution, by taking a ballot of its members or otherwise. 


This resolution was advocated by Mr. Smillie chiefly on 
the ground that the Government would do nothing unless 
Labour showed that it was determined to force the Govern- 
ment to act. It was opposed by the textile unions, but 
adopted by 2,760,000 votes to 1,636,o00—a majority of 
1,124,000. It was this decision which called forth the 
storm of protest from the Press. One well-known writer 
on Labour matters was moved to say that the extremists 
had achieved the most signal triumph yet recorded for them. 
On all sides it was accepted as a sort of wild plunge into 
the “gulf” of “direct action.” As we have already sug- 
gested, the worst prognostications may yet be confirmed. 
But weeks passed without anything further happening to 
give fresh grounds for that fear. On the contrary, there 
was a certain amount of circumstantial evidence which 
encouraged the hope that the resolution would in practice 
end in being a demonstration rather than a positive and 
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definite threat. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Congress met the Prime Minister and laid before him the 
resolutions of the Congress, and it was highly significant 
that had the Prime Minister not reminded them of it just 
as they were about to leave after a very amicable interview 
not a word would have been said about the terrible declara- 
tion which had so fluttered the newspapers. The passage 
is worth full quotation : 


Tue Prime Minister: I am bound to say one word before you 
conclude. I think it will be only fair to say I am bound to take note 
of the fact that there was an indication that British Labour would 
take action of its own, which is an unconstitutional thing. I 
regret that very deeply. I think that cuts very deeply in a demo- 
cratic country where the suffrage is universal, because once that 
begins there is no saying where it will end. I do not want to make 
an Ireland of this country. 

Mr. Tuomas: All I have to say is this: You will agree I studiously 
refrained from introducing a controversial subject, the reason being 
that that was the Ways and Means resolution, not the resolution 
itself. I thought we were not discussing Ways and Means at the 
moment. 

Tue Prime Minister: I was bound to take notice of that. 


So far, therefore, as this interview with the Government 
was concerned, the bludgeon was left in the cupboard. 
More significant still was the fact that the speeches at the 
interview went far beyond the mere question of the ship- 
ment of troops and munitions to Ireland and turned almost 
wholly on the possibility of finding a means of reconciliation 
between Sinn Fein and the Government. The Govern- 
ment were not even asked to withdraw “the Army from 
Ireland” or to “cease the production of munitions for 
use against Ireland or Russia” (the terms of the demands 
in the second resolution of the Congress), and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, had no chance of refusing these demands. 
The recommendation for a “ general down tools policy,” 
consequently, did not become operative. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee left Downing Street with the avowed 
intention of consulting the Irish Labour movement and 
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returning at some later date for a further interview with 
the Prime Minister. The consultation with Irish trade 
unionists has taken place, but so far without any 
result except the underlining of Sinn Fein’s programme 
of an independent Republic, a programme which the 
Prime Minister explicitly ruled out as “ undiscuss- 
able.” 

So far as Russia is concerned, however, a good deal has 
happened since the interview with the Prime Minister took 
place. For the position of Poland quickly grew desperate, 
and as her helpless plight became more obvious with every 
day that passed, Labour people showed an increasing 
tendency, if not to modify their original position, at all 
events to pay attention to a side of the problem which was 
naturally more in the background while the Poles still 
seemed to have some chance of successfully defending 
themselves. The threat of direct action against the 
Government still remained, and the folly of the Poles in 
attacking their powerful neighbour was condemned in as 
strong language as ever. The desire for peace with the 
Soviet Government was also as keen as ever it had been. 
Emphasis was indeed laid on these points more than once 
early in August by the official or unofficial representatives of 
Labour. Thus Mr. Arthur Henderson wired on August 6 
to the secretary of every local Labour party in the country 
urging demonstrations against intervention against Russia. 
On the next day a protest against war with Russia, signed 
by a group of Labour members of Parliament, was issued 
to the British nation in which the view was expressed that 
the workers would be thoroughly justified in refusing to 
render labour services in a war which was purely in favour 
of a nation that had attempted conquest and self-aggrandise- 
ment. Again, on August 9, at a joint emergency con- 
ference of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, the National Executive of the Labour 
Party and the Parliamentary Labour Party, a warning was 
issued to the Government that the whole power of the 
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industrial workers would be used to defeat such a war. It 
was also decided to take steps which would bring about a 
“down tools,” if the Conference should consider it 
necessary later to call for such a measure, and a special 
Council of Action was deputed to meet the Prime Minister. 
But about this time the other side of the question began 
to take more definite shape in the mind of Labour, for it 
had become obvious that the independence of Poland was 
at the mercy of her Bolshevik foes, and, whatever its faults 
had been, the extinction of a free nation would be opposed 
to the fundamental principles for which British Labour had 
always stood. A more responsible attitude had, indeed, 
shown itself, even before the “‘ Council of Action ” met the 
Prime Minister, for at the session of the Second Inter- 
national at Geneva, on August 6, Mr. J. H. Thomas, while 
he made it clear that the British were opposed to inter- 
vention in Russia, added, according to the newspaper 
report, that they would also hinder the Bolsheviks from 
profiting from the present situation to the detriment of 
other nations. 

At the meeting between the Council of Action and the 
Prime Minister, which took place on August 9, language of 
a menacing character was, no doubt, used by the deputation. 
But the main result of the discussion was to show that on 
the point of principle involved Labour was at one with 
the Government, and, indeed, with the majority of the 
people of this country. “We are all,” as the Prime 
Minister said during the interview, “ for peace,” and Mr. 
Bevin, the spokesman of the deputation, definitely stated 
that Labour had always stood for an independent Poland. 
The only thing between Mr. Lloyd George and the deputa- 
tion seemed, indeed, to be suspicion, and Mr. Bevin was 
unwilling to believe, after the public declarations from 
Russia, that the independence of Poland was really at 
stake. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on the same day 
it was made even clearer by Mr. Clynes that there was no 
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substantial difference in the matter of principle. “ If,” he 
said, “he could speak for members on his own side, he 
would say that if Polish nationality or independence were 
seriously menaced, they would have to consider their 
position. They recognised that the independence of the 
Polish nation was essential to the continued peace of the 
world.” He went on, however, to express his conviction, 
just as Mr. Bevin had done, that Polish independence would 
be left unimpaired by the Bolshevik conditions. 

The real difference between Labour and the Government 
lay, indeed, in the attitude which each of them showed 
towards the declarations of the Soviet Government. For 
while Labour professed complete trust in its good intentions 
the Government attitude was one of reserve. 

A couple of days after the debate in the House a further 
step was taken by Labour, whose suspicions weie stirred 
up afresh by the announcement in the Press the day after 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in Parliament, that General 
Wrangel had been officially recognised by France. In order 
to make sure that its policy was carried through Labour 
immediately called a special Conference which met at 
Westminster on August 13. Six hundred and eighty-nine 
delegates from trade unions and 355 from Labour Councils 


attended and the following resolutions were unanimously 
carried :— 


That this Conference of Trade Union and Labour representatives 
hails with satisfaction the Russian Government’s declaration in 
favour of the complete independence of Poland as set forth in their 
Peace Terms to Poland, and, realising the gravity of the international 
situation, pledges itself to resist any and every form of military and 
naval intervention against the Soviet Government of Russia. 

It accordingly instructs the Council of Action to remain in being 
until they have secured :— 

(1) An absolute guarantee that the armed forces of Great Britain 
shall not be used in support of Poland, Baron Wrangel, or any other 
military or naval effort against the Soviet Government. 

(2) The withdrawal of all British naval forces operating directly 
or indirectly as a blockading influence against Russia. 
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(3) The recognition of the Russian Soviet Government and the 
establishment of unrestricted trading and commercial relationships 
between Great Britain and Russia. 


This Conference further refuses to be associated with any Alliance 
between Great Britain and France or any other country which 
commits us to any support of Wrangel, Poland, or the supply of 


munitions or other war material for any form of attack upon Soviet 
Russia. 


The Conference authorises the Council of Action to call for any 
and every form of withdrawal of labour which circumstances may 
require to give effect to the foregoing policy, and calls upon every 
trade union official, executive committee, local council of action, 
and the membership in general to act swiftly, loyally, and courageously 
in order to sweep away secret bargaining and diplomacy and to assure 
that the foreign policy of Great Britain may be in accord with the 


well-known desires of the people for an end to war and the inter- 
minable threats of war. 


The actual instructions to the Council of Action must 
clearly be read in the light of the introductory expression 
of satisfaction at the Russian Government’s declaration in 
favour of the complete independence of Poland. Labour 
obviously still stands for this principle as much as the 
Prime Minister does. The speeches at the Conference, too, 
make that clear. If the Bolshevik deeds correspond with 
their words on this occasion, the British Government will 
be just as pleased as Labour, and certainly there could in 
that event be no question of a general strike over the 
Russo-Polish war. One of the London newspapers, a 
Liberal organ, remarks indeed with reference to the Labour 
tesolutions generally, that ‘“‘ We are faced perhaps for the 
first time in the history of the Labour movement with a 
categorical threat of direct action not in antagonism to the 
declared policy of the Government of the day but in support 
of it.” 

Another newspaper compares the attitude of the Con- 
ference to that of a mob of excited passengers shouting 
to the man at the wheel who is steering them out between 
two dangers where they see only one. 

But if the Council of Action should decide to pass the 
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word for a general strike, that is not the end of the matter. 
The constitutions of Trade Unions differ widely in respect 
of the initiation of a strike. In some cases where the 
authority is highly centralised (the railwaymen’s union for 
example), the Executive can call a strike without consulting 
the rank and file, though even in such cases the Executive 
usually prefers to make sure of its ground by consulting 
delegate meetings. In other cases (notably, the Miners’ 
Federation) the rules require a ballot of the full membership 
and a two-thirds majority for action. Thus before a 
general strike could begin it would be necessary for the 
strike machinery of each separate trade union to be set in 
motion with a view to a simultaneous stoppage of work, 
provided the rank and file agreed, on a given day. The 
event alone will show whether direct action is to be invoked, 
but it is clear that apart from any question of unwillingness 
on the part of individual unions, it would take some time 
before it was in full operation. 

In the meantime the newly constituted Council of Action 
is advising Labour bodies throughout the country to take 
steps to establish local Councils of Action. 

What then is the real importance of the decision of the 
Labour Conference if the Government is already on the 
road that Labour would have it tread? The measure 
proposed was referred to by Mr. J. H. Thomas at the 
meeting as both desperate and dangerous, though he 
considered it justified by the character of the disease 
Giving effect to the resolution about the Council of Action 
meant, in his opinion, no mere strike, but nothing less 
than “a challenge to the Constitution of the country.” 

The Washington correspondent of The Times says that 
the generality of American observers refuse to see in the 
rejection by British Labour of the idea of war with Russia 
anything more sinister than a common sense Anglo-Saxon 
determination to avoid at almost all cost more war. 

Whatever the practical effect of the resolutions may be 
and whether or not they result in a general strike, they 
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are undoubtedly symptomatic. of one of the fundamental 
problems of our political life. The question of how the 
organised power of Labour is to fit in with a parliamentary 
system has still to be answered. 


III. Tue Internationa Movement For REVOLUTION 


HERE has been so much loose talk lately about 

international underground plots that it may be well 
to attempt an impartial estimate in Ture Rounp TaBLeE 
of the present position of the international movement. 
A year ago the foundations of every civilised State were 
trembling ; cracks began to develop in the walls of some 
of them, and not one was left entirely untouched by the 
earthquake of the war. The maximum of seismic dis- 
turbance came in the six months following the armistice. 
On the very day of the armistice Switzerland and Holland 
narrowly escaped a revolutionary rising; Hungary went 
under for five months ; Russia had already crumbled away 
in a cloud of dust. It was natural that a world-wide 
Power such as the British Empire should suffer damage to 
her out-buildings after her main structure had begun to 
settle down after the shock, and thus we have at this moment 
an India and an Egypt discontented with their form of 
government and an Ireland in which the semblance of 
government can only be maintained by a show of force. 

If there were any international movement at all it could 
scarcely be indifferent to these obvious openings for 
fomenting trouble, but about the international movement, 
unfortunately, there is much untidy thinking. Quite a 
number of sane people, impressed by the fact that a 
majority of the Commissaries in the Soviet Governments 
of Russia and Hungary were Jews, have jumped to the 
conclusion that the whole of the world unrest is a Semitic 
conspiracy. They point to the. Protocols of the Wise 
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Men of Zion, an anti-Semitic work by Serge Nilus, which 
was first published in the year 1905, and has gone through 
subsequent editions, of which the last was in 1917; there 
is a copy of the work in the British Museum and a defective 
translation of it has lately been published under the title 
of The Fewish Peril. It would not require much 
experience of sifting evidence to show the protocols to be 
an anti-Semitic forgery. Nilus’s only authority for them 
is a lady whose name he has forgotten, who gave them to 
a friend who cannot now be traced, and who could give no 
account of how they came into her possession. Even with 
this doubtful parentage the documents might be authentic, 
if it could be supposed that any body of men so cautious 
as international financiers would solemnly meet together 
and set down in writing a deliberate plan for seizing the 
domination of the world ; for, taking the human population 
of the globe at about 1,500 millions and the Jewish popula- 
tion at, say, under 30 millions, before one could convert 
the goyas (Gentiles) into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the Chosen People, it would be necessary for a 
good many persons to be taken into the confidence of the 
conspirators, and then the conspiracy would have leaked 
out. It is usual, when faking a prophecy, to do the literary 
part of it after the event, because then it must come true, 
and the Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion are therefore 
original in that they appeared before the event, and have 
partly come true—which is more than can be said of most 
political forecasts. A handful of Jews did in fact rule 
Hungary for five months, and do in fact rule Russia to-day. 
But they could not, even if they would, impose their 
yoke upon the goyas in such countries as America, France 
or England for an hour. If you were to have an upheaval 
of the magnitude of the Russian Revolution in such a place 
as Russia, it was natural that the Jews of education, energy 
and determination should bubble up to the top, and in 
Hungary, where the Jews owned 98 per cent. of the capital 
of the country, it was inevitable. It is even possible that 
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devout Jews in other countries may have been startled into 
the belief that the success of their co-religionists was in 
the nature of the fulfilment of prophecy, and may have 
secretly subscribed money to their cause ; but it is equally 
true that the particular Jews who form these oligarchies 
have cut themselves adrift from their religion, and that 
vast numbers of other Jews are groaning under their 
tyranny and would be glad to take a hand in dethroning 
them. If there had never been the Bolshevist coup de 
theatre there would have been no “ Third International,” 
and without the Third International as a rallying point for 
all the subversive elements in every country, the advocates 
of violent revolution would have found some other cause to 
champion. But the Third International gives them just 
the kind of stimulus that they need, for the first plank ir 
its platform is the destruction of “‘ Capital,” and the seconu 
is the “ Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” As Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has pointed out, when the Third International 
speaks of the “ proletariat” it has a special meaning: it 
means the dictatorship of the Communists, who are in all 
countries at present a very small minority. 

A Labour Member in England suggested the other day 
that the best method of dealing with foreign propaganda 
was to admit as many propagandists as applied to come to 
this country. That, no doubt, is superficially true: the 
Englishman thinks he can manage his affairs for himself 
without advice from foreigners, and the propagandist runs 
a fair chance of having his own conviction shaken by what 
he sees in England. But the real mischief arises when 
money is brought in. Most of the subversive bodies in 
England are financially living from hand to mouth ; before 
the international movement really set in they had to trust 
entirely to local subscribers for their funds, and until the 
Russian Commissars turned foreign revolutionary propa- 
ganda into a fine art there was no other hand to which 
they could look to feed them. Now hungry eyes are fixed 
upon Moscow. One after another all our revolution- 
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mongers slip off, either as stowaways or labour delegates, 
in the hope that a smooth tongue may prevail upon Lenin’s 
almoner ; and as long as the Bolshevik oligarchy in Moscow 
continues to believe that it may achieve world-revolution, 
this movement will continue, unless Bolshevik funds begin 
to run dry. 

Let us look a little further into the effect of this. A few 
weeks ago two Communist Parties were formed in England ; 
one, organised by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, will probably be 
short-lived, the other, engineered by Albert Inkpin and 
others, may survive. The former of the two is issuing 
instructions to its branches to make every effort to under- 
mine the authority of the official Labour leaders by sending 
propagandist agents into the workshops in order that the 
rank and file may be in a position to organise strikes behind 
the back of their official leaders. In other words, they 
seek to create anarchy in the trade unions as a preliminary 
to anarchy everywhere. 

Nevertheless, the extremists in all countries have certainly 
had a set-back. In the early days of the Communist 
regime, when trustworthy news from Russia was difficult 
to get, and the newspapers were full of Bolshevik atrocities 
—so full that a reaction had set in and people had begun 
to think either that they were inventions or that there were 
atrocities on both sides—violent denunciations of repre- 
sentative government were listened to with toleration, if 
not with approval. But it soon became evident that all 
was not well with Russia and the Communists. The 
returning prisoners had seen it all with their own eyes, and, 
if the atrocities were exaggerated, the state of destitution 
and disorganisation in Russia certainly was not. The 
Communists themselves admitted that their transport had 
broken down ; that the population of their great cities was 
in dire want of food and fuel which the peasants who had 
them refused to give up; and that, unless the blockade 
could be lifted, even their own power was doomed and 
Russia must slip back into the morass of anarchy. If the 
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“ Dictatorship of the Proletariat ” was to produce this kind 
of result, some better panacea than the Third International 
must be found for the ailments of civilisation, for it was 
evident that a re-distribution of the world’s goods by a 
Communist Oligarchy resulted in the goods taking wing 
and disappearing altogether. Instead of raising the standard 
of comfort of the “ have-nots,” they had succeeded only 
in beggaring the whole nation except the small Communist 
oligarchy which looks after itself. 

And so we have seen a succession of Trade Union Con- 
gresses and Conferences at which “ Direct Action” for 
political purposes has been “ turned down,” and if the con- 
ference last June produced a card vote in favour of “ Direct 
Action” in respect of Ireland and Russia, it was only a 
vote in favour of referring the proposal for a strike back 
to the individual unions. Moreover, the inherent tendency 
of extreme bodies to quarrel among themselves, because 
some are not as extreme as others and neither will com- 
promise, has done much to discredit the Third International 
in France, America and England. For extremists do not 
mince their words, and when they fall out they are apt to 
call one another by epithets which are not easily forgiven. 

But while the influence of revolutionary bodies has been 
declining practically in all countries—in Italy because the 
Popular Party is supplanting the Socialists and is under 
Church influence; in Switzerland and Holland because 
the lower middle class have come forward in support of 
stability ; in France because the people have got to work 
on reconstructing their country and are impatient of 
revolutionary talk; in England and America because the 
vast majority of working men are opposed to violent 
experiments—international intrigue has received an impetus. 
There have been secret meetings of the Third International 
in Holland and in Norway, the latter during the last week 
in June. International organisers have been flitting to 
and fro, now in Germany, now in Russia and Scandinavia, on 
every kind of pretext except the right one—irresistibly 
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attracted to Moscow by the hope of bringing back funds to 
put new life into their movements at home. There has 
been portentous talk about a universal rising against 
“ Capital ” on a date which is being constantly postponed— 
it was to have been last March, then May Day, then June 12, 
and now the date has become more nebulous, though it is 
hoped to do something in September. 

There are signs, however, that the fountain of gold for 
propaganda, which used to spout in Russia, is running dry. 
The Communists are becoming a little wiser. The large 
sums they gave to the Communists in Germany resulted in 
breaking up such organisation as there was, because some 
of the Comrades retired from the Party with their plunder, 
and others left it because they did not get what they 
thought was their proper share. Moreover, precious 
stones, of which there still seems to be a large reserve, are 
reported to be now unsaleable at a fair value, and gold is 
not very easily transported. One of the difficulties recently 
encountered by the Russian Trading Delegation in London 
was the number of Communist well-wishers who called to 
beg from it. There are one or two British extremists who 
are in Moscow now on the same errand, and, with the 
pressing need of paying for supplies on a vast scale, the 
Soviet Government intends for the future to get value for 
its money. It may finance one or two extreme newspapers 
who write in support of the Third International, but it 
will not furnish negligible little Communist organisations 
with unlimited money, though it regards benevolently the 
parties who are engaged in warfare against the capitalist 
states. Thus Mustapha Kemal signs himself ‘‘ Pan-Islamist 
and Communist,” as if the oil and water of East and West 
would ever mix ; thus the son of James Connolly, as secret 
envoy for Sinn Fein, is smuggled to Moscow ; thus Indian 
and Egyptian revolutionists are busy taking lessons in 
propaganda from Jewish Communists ; thus the Ethiopian 
movement in South Africa secretly draws its inspiration 
from the Black States in America. A state of unrest is 
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everyone’s opportunity. When you had the coloured races 
fighting side by side on terms of equality with the white, 
how could you expect them quietly to return to servile 
conditions ? 

The more thinking of the Communists believe that 
Western democracy has had its day. It is characteristic 
of the Russian brand to denounce moderate Labour more 
violently even than it denounces Capitalists, as being 
traitors to their class; but this, one feels confident, is a 
passing phase. There have been many attempts at Com- 
munism on a small scale as well as on a large that have 
failed, and the present state of Russia makes it more than 
probable that Communism, in so far as it exists at all, 
must fail again. If the world has grown too sophisticated 
for Empire, it is too democratic for Communism. Lenin 
himself is said to have defined the Communist regime 
as I per cent. idealists, 39 per cent. Jewish rogues, and 
60 per cent. Russian fools. Now Communism in Russia 
may fail from one of two causes: either it may follow 
the example of the French Revolution and receive 
its death-blow from the dictatorship of a First Consul, 
or it may yield to the influences of international 
trade by forsaking its own doctrines. Whether it falls 
during the coming winter or survives in a form that is only 
Communism in name for a time, will not greatly affect the 
destiny of the world. One has seen so often during these 
years a movement fraught with menace boil up and threaten 
the existence of the British nation. There were always 
pessimists to wag their heads and predict disaster—ninety 
years ago it was Reform ; eighty years ago it was the Chart- 
ists ; forty years ago it was the Russian march on India ; 
and so on through the decades. But the nation that 
possesses its own soul can afford to smile at such false 
prophets. It has been the cardinal mistake of our rulers 
in the past to conceal unpleasant truths ; when will they 
realise that when the Englishman, and especially the English 
working man, knows and understands the whole truth, he 
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can be trusted to take a sane and even a sagacious view ? 


In this country the people have nearly always been wiser 
than their rulers. 


IV. Tue Situation 1n IRELAND 


HE war in Ireland, for such it is, still continues. 

Each of the three parties to the struggle during the 
past three months has consolidated its position. The 
Sinn Feiners—or at any rate the secret inner ring—have 
brought to still greater perfection the methods by which 
they are attempting to destroy the police and other 
governmental organisations, by murder and assassination. 
At the same time, in districts where they have been successful 
in establishing their authority, they have set up courts 
and are administering justice to the apparent satisfaction 
of the locality. The Ulstermen have recalled the Ulster 
Volunteer organisation into active life and are prepared if 
necessary to take over the defence of their own area, The 
British Government on its side has greatly strengthened the 
efficiency of the Irish administrative system, and by liberal- 
ising its administrative policy has avoided some of the 
ill-judged actions of the previous regime. At the moment 
a deadlock seems to have been reached. The Castle govern- 
ment is unable to reassert its effective authority throughout 
Ireland, while Sinn Fein is equally unable to establish an 
Irish republic in Southern Ireland, and still less in Ulster. 
Meanwhile the condition of the Irish people grows steadily 
worse. ‘Terrorism is on the increase, if that were possible, 
and recent developments have begun to destroy the working 
of the railways and so to threaten the economic prosperity 
of Ireland, which up to the present has been exceptionally 
great. 

As a natural result both of the deadlock and the growing 
tension, attempts at conciliation have been increasingly 
frequent in the last month or two. While the Home Rule 
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Bill has been steadily pressed through the House of Com- 
mons, the Prime Minister on three occasions has declared 
his willingness to meet the representatives of Sinn Fein 
or any other body which could speak with real authority 
and discuss a settlement. He laid down two preliminary 
conditions, and two only. He declared in the first place 
that he could not discuss any settlement on the basis of the 
independence of Ireland, and in the second place that 
Ulster, meaning apparently the inhabitants of the six 
northern counties, must not be coerced under a Dublin 
Parliament, but must have a free choice of their own. He 
based his refusal to discuss secession on the necessity of 
unity in the defence of the United Kingdom, pointing out 
that in any new war enemy submarines could bring Great 
Britain and the British Empire to their knees in a few months 
if they either had the use of Irish ports, or even if Great 
Britain could not base its anti-submarine operations upon 
them. These statements clearly indicate that the British 
Government is willing to modify the proposals of the Home 
Rule Bill now before Parliament and negotiate a more 
liberal settlement with the leaders of Sinn Fein, if they will 
abandon the idea of an independent republic and will treat 
with Ulster. 

On the other hand there have been no less unmistakable 
signs that opinion in Ireland is changing. Official Sinn Fein 
has made no move, except that de Valera, speaking in the 
United States, spoke of the possibility of a settlement on 
Cuban lines. But moderate Sinn Fein opinion and moderate 
Unionist opinion in Ireland has made a decided move 
towards a settlement on the lines of Dominion Home Rule 
for Ireland, and it is generally believed that, but for the 
extremists who control the murder operations, official Sinn 
Fein is now willing to settle on some such terms. Even in 
Orange Ulster there are signs of a weakening of the solid 
refusal to consider common settlement with the South. 

But while the real gulf is apparently growing less wide, 
outrage and turmoil are not diminishing, though there are 
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many who believe that it is only after a further period of 
suffering and violence that public opinion in Ireland will be 
brought to the point when it will be willing to settle and 
forget the past. 

It is always easy to point out other people’s mistakes. 
But in this case a few observations on the causes of the dead- 
lock may help towards an eventual solution. There is no 
doubt that Sinn Fein—a perfectly healthy movement in its 
inception and embodying most of what is most robust and 
progressive in Irish life, has made two capital mistakes. It 
surrendered to the passion of hatred to the point of demand- 
ing complete secession from England—a course which was 
bound to meet with an absolute refusal from England and 
was equally bound to lead to the complete estrangement of 
Ulster and the partition of Ireland. It further surrendered 
to those—mostly of foreign extraction who had other axes 
to grind—who insisted on using the weapons of murder 
and assassination, thereby alienating from Sinn Fein the 
sympathy both of the outside world and of Liberal and 
Labour opinion in England. These mistakes have played 
straight into the hands of the Ulster extremists, who had 
only to sit tight and refuse to be coerced into union with 
Sinn Fein, in order to block the way to any agreed settle- 
ment. This they have done, making no sort of advance 
towards a reconciliation with their brethren in the South, 
and accepting the Government Home Rule Act only because 
it seemed to guarantee their perpetual separation from the 
rest of Ireland. Finally, the British Government 
endeavoured to settle the Irish problem without the consent 
and co-operation of the Irish people. It produced a Bill, 
honestly meant, fair in its proposals, and probably better 
thought out than any of its predecessors. But the natural 
pride of Irishmen rejected, without examination, a Bill 
which Englishmen thought good enough for Irishmen, but 
in the framing of which the elected representatives of 
Ireland had had no part. 

But while the sky is still overcast the events of the last 
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few months seem to point to a real settlement before very 
long. Great Britain must be willing to negotiate a settle- 
ment with Sinn Fein face to face, and to attempt to enact 
for Ireland nothing that is not accepted by its representa- 
tives in the final agreement. Sinn Fein must be willing to 
accept membership of the British Empire, and the unity of 
the United Kingdom for a few vital purposes such as defence 
and foreign affairs, and must on its side discuss a settlement 
with Ulster, Ulster also being a free and equal party in 
the negotiations. And Ulster must abandon its refusal to 
join the South, and in return for, say, local autonomy and 
a settlement which in some way retains the unity of the 
Empire and of the three kingdoms, must accept membership 
of an alf-Irish Parliament. Such concessions on each side 
do not seem impossible. Let us hope they will soon be 
made. 


London. August, 1920. 





CANADA 


I. Sir Rospert Borpen’s RESIGNATION 


S was expected by all those who had knowledge of the 

actual situation at Ottawa, Sir Robert Bottlen has 
resigned the office of Prime Minister and Mr. Arthur 
Meighen, of Manitoba, succeeds to the Premiership and 
the leadership of the Coalition. Until the last, however, 
there was doubt whether or not Sir Robert would resign 
and whether or not Mr. Meighen would be his successor. 
If his health had permitted, Sir Robert would have gone to 
the country again as leader of the Government. But while 
his rest in the south was beneficial he was made to under- 
stand by his physicians that he had not regained, and 
possibly could not regain, the measure of strength necessary 
to lead Parliament and conduct an aggressive campaign 
in the constituencies. It is understood, however, that 
he has an adequate reserve of physical strength for many 
years to come if he lives leisurely and is content to do one 
man’s work. 

It is too soon to attempt to fix Sir Robert Borden’s 
definite place in history. There were those who said he was 
dull and many who said he was vacillating and indecisive. 
But there was often method in his indecision, and he proved 
again and again that by calculated delay many vexing 
problems settled themselves. He was, however, the despair 
of more impulsive and more aggressive colleagues. For 
example, in 1915 and again in 1916 a majority of the Cabinet 
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had determined to have a dissolution of Parliament and a 
general election. It seemed that he also was in favour of 
an appeal to the constituencies. Indeed, in 1916 all the pre- 
parations for a contest were completed and the Conservative 
Press throughout the country had actually begun the 
campaign. But there was vigorous protest by the Liberal 
newspapers and by many commercial and patriotic organisa- 
tions against a war election, and at the very last moment 
Borden decided that the writ should not issue. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared that he would not attempt 
to open the door of office with “a bloody key,” but it is 
now stated that Laurier himself believed the life of Parlia- 
ment should not be extended and yielded reluctantly to 
the contrary judgment of the Liberal caucus. Laurier, 
however, was seldom indecisive and it is not easy to believe 
that he ever submitted to caucus against his own judgment. 
In finally deciding against a dissolution of Parliament 
Borden was perhaps wiser than those of his colleagues who 
believed the Government would triumph in a war election 
and with a fresh mandate from the people could prosecute 
the war with greater vigour. If the Government had been 
sustained in a general election it is certain that no coalition 
between Liberal and Conservative leaders would have been 
effected, and the confusion of parties, which was a necessary 
result of the coalition, would not have been produced. 

It is said that Sir Robert should have sought to effect a 
coalition with Laurier when the war began and that at 
that time Laurier would have agreed. It may be so— 
although neither the political leaders nor the people seemed 
to have any thought of a Union Cabinet until the system 
of voluntary recruiting began to fail and greater unity 
of national war effort became imperative. When Borden 
did decide to attempt a coalition he acted with vigour and 
purpose and exhibited remarkable patience and tenacity. 
He was greatly distressed over Laurier’s rejection of his 
advances, although never very hopeful that the proposal 
for a coalition would be accepted. Again and again, too, 
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Borden was rebuffed by Liberal conscriptionists, and it is 
no secret that the negotiations finally succeeded when 
Borden himself had practically abandoned all hope of success 
in the very difficult enterprise in which he was engaged. 
It is true also that he did not insist upon retention of the 
leadership as a condition of coalition and that there was a 
formidable element in the Conservative party which would 
have rejoiced if the effort to establish a Union Cabinet had 
ended in failure. Whether or not Borden was slow and 
indecisive, it is certain that he put all his strength and all 
his soul into the war. Nothing that he could do to inspire 
the country to exertion and sacrifice was neglected. 
Throughout thelong struggle he never faltered nor hesitated, 
and it is only just to say that his name must be read on 
every chapter of the history of Canada in the war and that 
he has an honourable and enduring relation to all that was 
attempted and all that was achieved. 

Borden never seemed to get close to the people. The 
high respect in which he was held seldom softened into 
affection. He had the confidence of the Conservative 
party, but inspired little enthusiasm in the constituencies. 
Trained in the Courts, he seldom got away from the legal 
atmosphere. Moreover he seemed to see the judge rather 
than the jury. On the platform he was cold and judicial, 
not unimpressive, but seldom intimate or persuasive. In 
Parliament, however, he was commanding, powerful and 
effective. If he had less personal attraction than Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, he had equal authority and a balance and 
solidity which Laurier did not always reveal. It must also 
be said for Borden that there is less electoral and less 
administrative corruption in Canada than when he took 
office nine years ago. Even during the war there was far 
less waste than might have been expected, and very little 
jobbery in contracts has been exposed. If the evils of 
patronage have not been extirpated they have been greatly 
reduced. In senatorial and judicial appointments partisan 
considerations are as influential as ever, but it cannot be 
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doubted that during the last years of the Laurier Adminis- 
tration and throughout Borden’s whole term of office 
political methods and administrative practices in Canada 
steadily improved. 

In political outlook Borden was a Liberal. He may not 
have thought so, but the evidence is conclusive. Some such 
suspicion was always present in the minds of the old Con- 
servative element. He was a protectionist, but all public 
men in Canada are protectionists in office. Moreover, 
adhesion to free trade does not make a Liberal nor is a 
protectionist necessarily a Conservative. Under Borden 
an extensive national railway system was acquired and 
titles were abolished. These are not the fruits of Toryism. 
It must be said, however, that he never gave his assent to 
the abolition of titles. If he was an Imperialist he was 
also a Nationalist. He was as resolute as Laurier could 
have been in asserting the equal status of Canada in the 
Empire, but his whole object and his continuous purpose 
was to reconcile Canadian autonomy with Imperial 
sovereignty and to strengthen the foundations of the 
Imperial Commonwealth. He was discreet and judicial 
in his attitude towards all questions which affected inter- 
national relations, and few men who have held office in 
Canada had such wide and accurate knowledge of British 
constitutional history and of the perplexities and com- 
plexities of British relations with other countries. It 
was sometimes said in reproach that he was an Imperial 
rather than a Canadian statesman and that he gave his 
mind to world affairs to the neglect of the domestic problems 
of Canada. Whatever his faults or virtues his name will 
endure in a great chapter of Canadian history, and he has 
earned the rest which he is taking, reluctantly or otherwise 
one does not know, but compulsorily through the failure 
of physical strength in the service of Canada and the 
Empire. 

Many newspapers have friendly references to Sir Robert 
Borden, but much of what is said seems to suggest that his 
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career ended two or three years ago. In a sense, through 
long absences in London during the war, through his 
attendance at the Paris Conference and through his sub- 
sequent illness he lost touch with Canada. He never was 
the actual parliamentary leader of the Union Cabinet which 
he created. Nor was he for any long or any continuous 
period the actual floor leader of the House of Commons 
which was elected nearly three years ago. A feeling exists 
in the country that the Government has suffered in reputa- 
tion, and that it has been indefinite in policy and uncertain 
in action because of Borden’s long absences in Europe. 
Possibly there is some ground for such criticism, but the 
blame lies not with Borden but with conditions and cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control. It was impera- 
tive that the Prime Minister of Canada should be often in 
London during the war and that he should be at Paris 
during the Peace negotiations. He would have come under 
general censure it he had neglected high Imperial and 
international duties in excessive concern for personal and 
party interests in Canada. There has been, indeed, a flavour 
of injustice in much of the criticism to which Borden 
has been subjected, and one feels that his services at the 
Paris Conference have had somewhat grudging recognition 
in his own country. 

The Toronto Mail and Empire, however, declares that 
Borden “ served Canada in the decade of its history most 
crowded with great events and he goes out of office with the 
greatest reputation ever made by a Canadian statesman.” 
This journal particularly emphasises his leadership in the 
campaign against trade reciprocity with the United States, 
his emergency naval programme, his resolute, persistent 
determination to have all the country’s strength put into 
the war and his organisation of the Union Government. 


The Toronto Globe says :— 


It is somewhat tragic that a Premier who a few months ago could 
have retired from office with the assurance of an important place 
in the history of Canadian achievement now resigns with the know- 
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ledge that the only other alternative left him is hopeless defeat at 
the polls. But it may be a lesson to those who come after him. 
The safe, the wise, and the right course for public representatives 
is to trust the people. 

Sir Robert Borden for many years has been a prominent figure in 
Canada’s Parliament. For ten years he was Leader of the Conserva- 
tive Opposition in the House of Commons. For nine years he has 
been Premier of the Dominion. His name will be associated with 
the political annals of this country during the period of its most 
stressful and heroic history. His greatest achievement came at 
the darkest hour. The outstanding event of his career was the 
bringing about of a union of men of both political parties to raise 
reinforcements for the Canadian fighting forces in the field and the 
creation of a Coalition Government to carry out that patriotic 
purpose. It was at this momentous time that Canada’s Premier 
measured his real stature. 

His resignation comes now in a period of chaos. Whether or 
not the man chosen to succeed him will try to continue the futile 
policy of clinging to office in defiance of the public will remains to 
be seen. Sooner or later the electors will have their say. The 
pity of it is that Sir Robert retires after a long period of public 
service, having forfeited so much of the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens and leaving the party of which he was the Leader to face 
swift and certain disaster at the hands of the electors of Canada. 


The Montreal Daily Star says :— 


The war and the terrible responsibilities that it brought to Canada 
created for Sir Robert Borden a burden of work that would have 
strained the physical and mental endurance of any man, however 
robust. Sir Robert during these days of severe trial bore the brunt 
as heroically as the best of our soldiers on the battlefields. He 
never for one moment wavered in his duty. Whether his duty to 
the country and to the Empire was to bring prestige to him or to 
his Government gave him no concern. His duty to the Allies 
was his guide and mentor. He retires with a record for honesty 
of purpose and loyalty to the best interests of Canada and the 
Empire. He will go down in history as a great Canadian, whose 
health was broken by the war that almost broke the world. 


But even ir the hour of Borden’s withdrawal the Liberal 
and Nationalist Press of Quebec is unforgiving and unre- 
lenting. Le Canada of Montreal says “it is justice to 
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recognise his personal qualities, but his regime will remain 
synonymous in the popular mind with autocracy and 
ruin.” According to Le Soleil of Quebec, “ This resigna- 
tion, foreseen for months, is but the culminating point of a 
nefarious regime.” It was Borden’s fortune shortly after 
he became leader of the Conservative party to oppose the 
Autonomy Acts which gave provincial constitutions to 
Alberta and Saskatchewan with a guarantee of Separate 
Schools for the religious minority, and the estrangement 
from Quebec which this action produced never was over- 
come. There is no doubt that he greatly desired the 
goodwill of Quebec, and though confidence and support 
were steadily and resolutely withheld he never made an 
ungenerous reference to the French Province. The truth 
is that against Laurier no English-speaking leader could 
hope to secure a majority in the French constituencies. 


II. Tue New Prime Minister 


R. MEIGHEN has succeeded to a doubtful and 

difficult inheritance. But he has energy, ability 
and insatiate industry. There is no better debater in the 
House of Commons. He is singularly alert in defence and, 
perhaps, too destructive in attack. Physically unlike Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, he has many of the qualities which 
Chamberlain possessed. Positive, incisive and courageous, 
clear and luminous in statement, and with an easy command 
of scholarly English, he is formidable in Parliament and 
impressive on the platform. Although only forty-five years 
of age no one can question his high qualifications for the 
great task to which he has set himself or feel that by his 
elevation the office of Prime Minister loses any of its dis- 
tinction and authority. It is true that he has proved 
himself only in Parliament. Whether or not he can manage 
men and create and control situations has to be determined. 
But the presumption is in his favour, for he has been invin- 
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cible in his own constituency, and, although he has been 
regarded as a strong Conservative partisan, it is believed 
that he will hold the bulk of the Liberal Unionists in 
Parliament. 

It may be said that Mr. Meighen was not the first choice 
of the Unionists for the Premiership, but there are reasons 
why Sir Thomas White was peculiarly acceptable in the 
existing situation in Canada. There were formidable 
influences in Quebec which sought to effect a coalition 
between White and Sir Lomer Gouin. Although Gouin is 
a Liberal he is also a protectionist, and White was a Liberal 
before he entered the Borden Government. Moreover, 
Meighen was regarded as a stronger partisan than White 
and was less acceptable to the Liberal Unionists in the 
Cabinet. There is reason to think that Mr. Rowell would 
have remained in the Government if White could have 
been induced to accept the Premiership. Indeed the 
Cabinet was united for White in the conviction that he 
would bring a greater measure of Liberal support to the 
Coalition and have the active sympathy of powerful 
interests in Montreal which were not very friendly to 
Borden and regarded Meighen as too faithful to the Borden 
tradition. Again and again in Parliament Mr. Meighen 
was chief counsel for the Borden Government. He was its 
most effective spokesman in defence of the Naval Aid Bill, 
the Military Service Act, the War Franchise Act, and the 
purchase of the Grand Trunk Railway, and none of these 
measures was popular in Quebec. They all had White’s 
unequivocal support, but since he gave his attention 
peculiarly to finance he was less involved in successive 
parliamentary struggles than Meighen and perhaps less 
aggressive in general defence of the Borden regime. All 
possible pressure was exerted to induce White to take the 
Premiership. Even the Duke of Devonshire at Borden’s 
request made a personal appeal to White to undertake the 
formation of a Government. But he was immovable in his 
determination to remain out of office, and while he will 
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hold his seat until the present Parliament is dissolved it is 
doubtful if he will be a candidate in the next general 
election. 

The country was not looking for Mr. Rowell’s with- 
drawal from office. He was very influential in the Union 
Cabinet and although distrusted for a time by the extreme 
Conservative element in the constituencies and the object 
of bitter and continuous attack by an irreconcilable wing 
of the Liberal Party, which could not forgive his desertion 
of Laurier on the issue of conscription, he had secured the 
regard and the goodwill of Parliament and perhaps no 
member of the Union Government had a greater personal 
following in the country. As an administrator he had great 
industry and sound judgment. In debate he was alert and 
powerful. No other man in the House of Commons save 
Sir Robert Borden spoke with such authority on Imperial 
and international questions, and although a Liberal in 
faith and outlook there is in Canada no more devoted 
champion of the Imperial connection. Just why Mr. 
Rowell did not enter the new Government has not been 
made clear to the country. According to the official state- 
ment he took the position that “ when a decision had been 
reached that the work of the Union Government as such 
was finished, and that a new departure should be made by 
the creation of a new party and the formation of an adminis- 
tration to represent that party, he might fairly ask an 
honourable discharge.” Mr. Rowell will resume the 
practice of law in Toronto, but it is not easy to believe that 
his political career has ended. He has no natural distaste 
for politics or for office. If he should remain in public 
life there is no position to which he may not fairly aspire. 
For the time he will hold his seat in Parliament, but 
whether he will seek re-election and what will be his 
attitude towards the Meighen Government is not clear. 
It is understood that he could have gone to Washington as 
the representative of Canada, but was unwilling to take 
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greatly by the disappearance of Borden, White and Rowell 
from the Government, for when all is said there are few 
men of like distinction and talent in the Canadian Par- 
liament. 

The Press is generous in its recognition of Mr. Meighen’s 
high character and great ability. In all that has been said 
since he took office as Prime Minister there is little of mean 
depreciation or of angry partisan detraction. The Liberal 
newspapers, however, profess to believe that the Govern- 
ment will be short-lived and insist that there should be 
an immediate dissolution of Parliament. The Toronto 
Star says, “The new Premier of Canada is a manof character, 
resource, industry, ability and courage,” but thinks that 
any Liberal Unionist who follows his leadership must 
accept a Conservative programme. “ But,” it adds, “ those 
who sever their connection with him will do so with the 
utmost respect for the qualities of intellect which have 
brought him, while yet in his forties, to the position of 
highest responsibility in the Government of Canada.” 
The Calgary Leader describes the new leader as “ a man of 
strong opinions and convictions, with the will and ability 
to back them up,” but thinks there should be a general 
election in the near future. The Halifax Herald declares 
that “with such a platform and such a leader as Mr. 
Meighen there should be no reasonable doubt of success, 
while Canadians remain as they have always been, loyal 
Canadians and true Britons.” The Regina Post thinks 
“* Mr. Meighen stands forth clearly as the best man for the 
Premiership.” The Edmonton ‘Fournal rejoices that he 
belongs to the West and has “ the most unusual combina- 
tion of youth, proven ability and extended Parliamentary 
and administrative experience.” The Saskatoon Star 
declares that “ If ability, integrity, diligence and honesty 
are the only things to be considered, then Canada has a 
Premier of the highest standing.” The Saskatoon Phenix 
regards Mr. Meighen as “ undoubtedly the logical leader 
of the reconstructed Conservative party,” but describes 
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the platform of the party as strictly Conservative and 
protectionist. The Lethbridge Herald says the selection 
and the honour that goes with it will be welcome to 
Western Canada. The Vancouver Sun thinks there was no 
other choice possible that would have been so good. In 
contrast with many western opinions is the estimate of 
The Regina Leader, the chief organ of the Liberal party in 
Saskatchewan, which says :— 


The new Premier is a Tory of the old Family Compact type. 
He believes in the divine right of kings and autocrats to govern, 
and scarcely conceals his contempt for all movements calculated to 
broaden the scope of democratic institutions of government—in a 
word, he is an aristocrat living in the age of democracy. It is one 
of the absurdities of the present political situation in Canada that 
at such a time as this a man of this type should be entrusted with 
the direction of our national government. 


The Montreal Gazette, which perhaps speaks more directly 
for the financial interests of Canada than any other journal, 
and is the very effective ally of the Government if never 
the subservient organ of any party, declares :— 


The new Premier has been acclaimed for his abilities, his integrity, 
his industry, his force of character, his persistence. To him great 
honour, power and responsibility have been given, and from him 
much is expected. He is surrounded by many men of ripe experience 
and proved capacity, who no longer need be palsied by uncertainty 
of party affiliation, and from whom he may demand loyal, unflagging, 
earnest co-operation in keeping Canada on safe lines of ordered pro- 
gress by constructive legislation and social laws national in scope 
and character. 


The Montreal Star points out that Mr. Meighen accepts the 
leadership of a disintegrated party at a critical time in the 
history of the country. It says that he is young, energetic 
and courageous and should be willing to shape his course 
to deserve well of his country. But it recognises that he 
has a difficult task and that he will be tested to the utter- 
Most. 
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There will be (The Star says) some strange developments in 
Canadian politics in the near future. Before our harvests are 
garnered some startling announcements may be expected, because 
the work of evolution, though only begun, is maturing fast, and there 
is no politician to-day, there is, in fact, no party existent to-day that 
for one moment feels that it is standing on a solid foundation. It 
is a time of flux. We need big men, careful men, men of sense and 
courage and tact, who will be willing to forget the ties of partisanship, 
and who will devote themselves to the work of saving the country 
from the peril that threatens. 


The Toronto Globe, which has again become the chief 
mouthpiece of the Liberal party, regards Mr. Meighen as 
an uncompromising Tory and protectionist, and professes 
to believe that Liberal Unionists cannot accept his leader- 
ship. It says: ‘‘ Whether he will be able to resist the 
tendency to embitter political life by scattering about the 
flouts and jeers of which he is a master remains to be seen. 
Responsibility may lessen pugnacity, and increasing years 
may ripen a disposition that has more than its share of 
acidity.” The Winnipeg Free Press admits that there is a 
feeling of gratification in the West because Mr. Meighen 
has been chosen for the Premiership and agrees that he 
has energy, ability and integrity, but believes that he 
“lacks the political instinct necessary to leadership.” It 
adds :— 


Mr. Meighen labours under the handicap of being very generally 
regarded as a man who in his outlook and sympathies is Tory ; 
who is vehement in the expression of his views and not given to 
compromise. The National Liberal and Conservative party need 
not look forward to the future with much hopefulness if it is merely 
the old Conservative party in a new dress and with a slight infusion 
of Liberal blood. There are in reality not enough Tories left in 
Canada to make any impression in the ballot boxes ; and if the new 
party is to play a commanding or leading part in the country’s 
politics it must, in fact, profess and apply the principles of moderate 
Liberalism. 


Quebec, in so far as its feeling is expressed by the French 
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newspapers, is as hostile to Meighen as it was to Sir Robert 
Borden. Mr. Henri Bourassa in Le Devoir declares that he 
represents in his person and temperament, in his attitude 
and past declarations, “all that Anglo-Saxon jingoism can 
offer that is most anti-Canadian.” Le Devoir insists that 
his appointment excludes the new Ministry from the 
last chance of recruiting adherents in the Province of 
Quebec or from among Canadians who are not of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. It adds, “The position of isolation which 
it is pretended Quebec occupies is not actual isolation. 
The majority of the people are to-day lined up with Quebec 
against the Borden Government, of which the Meighen 
Cabinet is only the pale, wavering and dying shadow.” 
Le Soleil of Quebec describes Mr. Meighen as a political 
boss, the real dictator under Borden and the champion 
of conscription, the Grand Trunk purchase and other 
nefarious policies. 

According to Le Canada, “ Mr. Meighen has been the 
evil genius of unionism ; he demands to-day his unhappy 
recompense—in other words, a succession to power, lament- 
able and without a future . . . The refusal of all outsiders 


to take a part in the new combination indicates clearly that 
it does not inspire confidence. The nomination of Mr. 
Meighen is the dirge of the new National Liberal Conserva- 


tive party.” La Presse does not complain because Quebec 


is not represented in the Meighen Cabinet. It thinks it is 
of small importance that the Province may be regarded as 
responsible for its own political isolation. According to its 
view French-Canadians are only upholding their dignity 
and their principles. 

The Montreal Gazette regrets that only one French- 
Canadian, and he a member of the Senate, has a seat in the 
new Cabinet, and that in the House of Commons Mr. 
Meighen has not one French-Canadian supporter. This, 
however, in the judgment of The Gazette, is not Mr. 
Meighen’s fault or offence but his misfortune. It declares 
that when Quebec elects a French member to support the 
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Government it will find a seat awaiting him at the Council 
Board. The Gazette continues :— 


It is neither good for the majority in Quebec, nor for the Dominion, 
that a large proportion of the people have no direct control in the 
administration of federal affairs, and we are satisfied that no one 
more keenly shares this view than Hon. Mr. Meighen. The cause 
of a Quebec solid French block at Ottawa is a by-gone, and only 
mischief can be wrought by reviving the issue. Eyes should be 
turned to the future, and the dead past left to bury its dead. Pro- 
blems of government are arising, indeed, are already at hand, that 
require to be met, and be met and overcome by combination of 
moderate men of both races and all sections of the country. French- 
Canadians have in the past played great parts in the public life of 
Canada, many of whose most distinguished statesmen have been of 
that race. They have imbibed the spirit of British parliamentary 
government, and, by tradition, training and talent, are fitted to fill 
important places in the government of the country. Sooner or 
later the isolation of Quebec from adequate share in the direction of 
federal administration must cease, and it can be ended whenever 
French-Canadians will to take their part in promoting a National 
policy under a National Government. 


The Toronto Globe describes The Gazette’s statement as 
“‘a shameless bid for support.” It argues that, according 
to The Gazette's reasoning, a French-Canadian does not 
need to have any qualification in order to become a member 
of the Meighen Government. “In this offer there is no 
whisper of Union Government, even the old party names, 
Liberal and Conservative, are passed over, and the plea is 
to support a National Government—for a consideration. 
Never has a more insulting and shameless proposition been 
made in Canadian politics.” There is, however, no reason 
to think that The Gazette meant to be either “ insulting ” 
or “ shameless.” No doubt the Government is eager to 
disarm the hostility of Quebec, and to bridge the differences 
which the war produced. There is a great and genera] 
desire in the English Provinces to have Quebec fairly and 
fully represented in the Federal Cabinet. In this desire 
there is surely more of patriotic aspiration than of partisan 
calculation. It would be singularly unfortunate if the 
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racial quarrel should continue through another general 
election. Unquestionably Mr. Meighen would deplore 
such a result, and whatever may have been his attitude 
towards questions which have caused irritation and anger 
in the French Province, he is not a sectarian bigot and 
cherishes no personal ill will to French Canadians. 


III. Puatrorm or THE NaTionaL Party 


EFORE Sir Robert Borden resigned office the Unionists 

in caucus adopted a national platform. As was suggested 
in the last issue of Tut Rounp Taste, the name “ Unionist ” 
was set aside. It was contended that the name had no natural 
relation to the elements which would constitute the new 
party and too completely separated Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists from old associations and traditions. At 
the suggestion, therefore, of Hon. J. A. Calder it was 
decided to organise as “the National Liberal and Con- 
servative Party.” ‘This, after all, is not so very different 


from “the Liberal-Conservative party,” under which 


name Conservatives have fought their battles since Con- 
federation. In the change of name there is perhaps also a 
confession that “‘ Unionist ” was not of good reputation in 
the country. Whether the fact was foreseen or not it is 
already apparent that the name adopted will be abridged 
to “ the National Party,” and thus after all “‘ Conservative ” 
is likely to disappear from the political literature of Canada, 
and it must be added that “ Conservative,” as suggesting 
an historical connection with British Toryism, never was 
popular in the Western Provinces. Groups of Conserva- 
tives in Toronto and in a few other communities will 
endeavour to retain the old name, but since their natural 
political relation is with the new party they will sooner or 
later fight under its name as they will fight under its leaders. 

The new platform declares for “firm adherence to 
British connection in full confidence that Canada will find 
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its amplest development, usefulness and influence as a 
member of the Britannic Commonwealth with the status 
of a self-governing nation.” Approval is expressed of 
Canada’s membership in the League of Nations, and it is 
affirmed that “no treaty, understanding or commitment 
which may involve the Empire ought to be undertaken 
except after consultation and by common consent in the 
common interest.” The platform demands “ policies that 
are nation wide in their application or effect and that look 
toward the growth and development of the whole of 
Canada and the prosperity and happiness of all its people.” 
It also declares for the maintenance and continued appli- 
cation of the principle of direct taxation in order to increase 
the national revenue, for amalgamation and unification 
of railways, expert management and operation of the 
National Railway System unfettered by partisan political 
interference, and a proper capitalisation of the national 
railways; for a Canadian Air Service, reorganisation of 
the Militia system and restriction of the permanent forces 
to such establishment as will constitute a nucleus for 
defence; adequate assistance to enable war veterans to 
establish themselves satisfactorily in civil life and special 
consideration for disabled soldiers and the dependents of 
those who fell in battle; such labour legislation as will 
carry into effect the ideals and principles embodied in the 
Treaty of Peace, with due regard to the time and character 
of similar legislation enacted by other nations ; measures 
to increase agricultural production and improve marketing 
methods and facilities; co-operation with the Provinces 
to provide better rural credits and improve social conditions 
in rural communities; thorough study by competent 
experts of foreign markets and organised agencies to 
extend knowledge abroad of the commercial resources 
and products of Canada; energetic promotion of immi- 
gration of desirable classes, with exclusion of mental or 
physical defectives and assertion of the absolute right of 
Canada to determine its own immigration policy ; transfer 
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of the public domain now held by the Federal Government 
to the Western Provinces ; and development of the canal 
system to improve navigation and cheapen transportation 
and provide electric energy for domestic, agricultural, 
municipal, industrial and railway purposes. But interest 
in the platform centres chiefly in the clauses defining 
the Government’s fiscal policy, which read as follows :— 


A thorough revision of the tariff with a view to the adoption of 
such reasonable measures as are necessary : (a) to assist in providing 
adequate revenues, (6) to stabilise legitimate industries, (c) to 
encourage the establishment of new industries essential to the 
economic development of the nation, (d) to develop to the fullest 
extent our natural resources, (¢) to prevent the abuse of the tariff for 
the exploitation of the consumer, and (f) to safeguard the interests 
of the Canadian people in the existing world struggle for commercial 
supremacy. 

As a means of raising revenue the tariff should be so adjusted as 
to place the chief burden upon those best able to bear it. Articles 
of luxury should be heavily taxed through the imposition of customs 
and excise rates. Food commodities and other necessaries of life, 
not produced or manufactured in Canada, should, if taxed at all, 
bear only such imposts as are necessary for revenue purposes. 
Those produced in Canada should be subjected to such customs 
duties only as may be necessary in the general national interest to 
be determined after strict investigation from time to time. 

Apart from the question of revenue, the tariff should have regard 
to the maintenance, stability and prosperity of Canadian enterprise 
in the development of all our natural resources in lands, forests, 
mines, fisheries—as well*as our agricultural and manufacturing 
industries. 

Consideration must also be given to the importance of creating 
and maintaining conditions that will afford to Canadian industrial 
workers opportunities for steady and remunerative employment, 
and maintain proper and decent standards of living among our 
labouring population. It is undoubtedly in the true interests of 
Canada as a whole that Canadian workers should not be forced to 
seek in foreign countries employment and opportunity denied them 
at home by reason of the export of the natural resources, primary 
products and raw materials with which the Dominion is so amply 
endowed. 

For the purpose of encouraging the fullest development of our 
natural resources the tariff should be so adjusted as to permit 
machinery and the implements of production to be purchased at 
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prices that will compare equitably with those paid in other countries 
for similar articles. The revised tariff law should be so framed and 
administered as to effectively prevent any customs duty being used 
to facilitate the formation or maintenance of any combine, trust, 
association or agreement among manufacturers, dealers or pro- 
ducers for the purpose, at the expense of the general public, of 
restraining trade, preventing competition or unduly enhancing the 
selling price of any article of commerce. 

The principle of trade preference between the different members 
of the Britannic Commonwealth should be maintained and extended 
from time to time to such degree as may be found practicable and 
consistent with Canadian interests. 

While a general revision of the Canadian tariff based upon the 
foregoing considerations is due, it must be recognised that, owing 
to the war, economic and commercial conditions the world round 
have been profoundly disturbed and that, as a consequence, it is 
neither practicable nor possible in the national or public interest to 
undertake such revision until a thorough inquiry is made to ascertain 


the essential facts upon which tariff provisions must necessarily be 
based. 


There is no doubt that in these clauses the principle of 
protection is embodied. The Liberal newspapers and the 
organs of the Grain Growers attack the new platform as 


merely a guarded, evasive, jesuitical declaration for the 
old Conservative tariff. It is seldom remembered that 
the existing tariff so far as it relates to manufactures was 
framed by Mr. Fielding as Minister of Finance in the 
Laurier Administration. Natural products rather than 
manufactures were affected by the trade agreement with 
Washington over which the Laurier Government was 
defeated. In submitting his amendment to the Budget 
at the recent session of Parliament, Mr. Fielding was 
careful to explain that free trade is impossible for Canada. 
Even Mr. Crerar, the leader of the Grain Growers, agrees 
that absolute free trade is a goal to be reached in the 
future. But the industrial interests distrust the profes- 
sions of Liberals and Farmers alike and will give a very 
general support to the new party which will carry on the 
old Conservative fiscal tradition. ‘There is, however, no 
prospect that protectionist duties will be generally increased 
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even by a National Liberal-Conservative Government. 
Under any government duties will be moderate, and the 
chances are that when the tariff is revised, as will probably 
be done before there is a general election, duties in many 
cases will be made lower than the present schedules. 

So the British preference will be retained, and if possible 
more favourable fiscal relations established with the West 
India Islands and the other British Dominions.* With 
Australia particularly there is a desire for more generous 
preferences, while Canada has always had a strongly 
sympathetic interest in South Africa. The appeal of the 
new party in the next election will be peculiarly to national 
and Imperial considerations. It may be said that this is 
the method of protectionists everywhere, but it is certain 
that what has been called “ hog protection” will not be 
conceded, and even the bulk of manufacturers recognise 
that they can expect only such duties as will give Canadian 
industries equal competitive conditions with those of other 
countries. 

There is some feeling that the war duties of 7$ per cent. 
should not have been repealed. They gave a greater pre- 
ference to British imports, yielded an annual revenue of 
$30,000,000 and operated chiefly against imports from 
the United States. It is estimated that the depreciation 
of the dollar involves an annual charge upon Canadian 
‘purchasers of American manufactures and raw materials 
of between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000. In face of 
this fact a wing of the Unionists believed that the war 
duties should have been retained until the rate of exchange 
had improved. It will be remembered that the 5 per cent. 
war tax imposed upon British goods was repealed a year 
ago. Manufacturers, however, made no appeal to have 
the war duties retained and, indeed, have always insisted 


* An agreement between the British West Indies and Canada was in 
effect made public on August 3, and its terms were summarised in The 
Times in a letter from its correspondent, which is set out in the Appen- 
dix.—Ep. 
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that it was not at their instance that these duties were 
imposed. 

It is expected that the new luxury taxes imposed by 
Sir Henry Drayton’s first Budget will give a total revenue 
of $100,000,000, or, deducting the loss of $30,000,000 in 
war duties, a net increase of $70,000,000. ‘The taxes on 
sales run from 2 per cent. to Io per cent. on boots and 
shoes, clothing, fur coats and robes, women’s suits, hats 
and dresses, trunks, valises, and suit cases and many other 
articles costing above a fixed amount. The taxes on liquor 
and cigars were increased, as were also those on incomes 
and carriage of newspapers and periodicals. And the 
excess profits taxes were retained. The Government is 
determined to make income and expenditure balance, and 
heavy as the new taxes are there is surprisingly little 
serious or angry protest. The common view is that we 
must pay for the war and must show the spirit of the 
soldiers in the trenches. The Budget debate in Parliament 
turned upon the tariff rather than upon the new taxes. 
Liberals, Farmers and the New National party are thinking 
of the next election and still, as has been the case for more 
than forty years, protection is the chief issue. It is 
understood that the Government will begin active organisa- 
tion in the constituencies and squarely challenge the fiscal 
policy of Farmers and Liberals. The Toronto Globe and 
The Winnipeg Free Press, two of the most powerful journals 
in Canada, which supported the Unionists in the last 
election, oppose the “ moderate protection ” to which the 
Government is committed. The Globe, as has been said, 
is again the chief organ of the Liberal Party; The Free 
Press is giving its support to the fiscal programme of the 
United Farmers. In a late issue The Free Press said :— 


What is certain is that the new tariff, which cannot be postponed 
beyond another session, if it is prepared in conformity with the 
expressed views of the leading supporters of the Government in the 
East, will command very little Western support either in or out of 
Parliament. Unless there is a readiness to make concessions, which 
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will in effect transform the present protective tariff into a tariff for 
revenue, there is bound to be a spill, followed by an election, in 
which, so far as the West is concerned, the tariff issue will occupy 
the field, to the total exclusion of all other questions. The result is 
bound to be something very like a sweep for the Progressive party. 
The strength of the old Western Liberal party has gone into the new 
movement ; what is not so clearly recognised is that this refuge is 
equally acceptable to many old-time Conservatives. This is the 
particular significance of the defection of Mr. Wright, the Sas- 
katchewan M.P., who went to Ottawa as a Conservative Unionist. 


If Parliament is not dissolved until 1922, when its 
natural life will expire, the new National party may make 
strength in the country. A good deal will depend upon 
industrial conditions and upon the exact character of the 
tariff which the new party may devise. But there are three 
or four constituencies vacant and two new Ministers must 
be re-elected. If these bye-elections should go as bye- 
elections have been going it will be difficult to avoid a 
general election. If a contest were now precipitated it is 
impossible to believe that any group or party would secure 
a majority. There would be a National group, a Farmer 
group, a Liberal group, and a Labour group, and no one 
can foretell what combination would be effected to secure 
control of the House of Commons. 


Canada. July, 1920. 
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APPENDIX. 
From The Times, August 5, 1920. 


CANADIAN AGREEMENT wITH West InpIEs. 


A 50 PER CENT. PREFERENCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Ortrawa, August 3. 

The agreement between the British West Indies and 
Canada, which is the outcome of the recent conference, 
was made public to-day by Sir George Foster, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 

The agreement provides for a 50 per cent. Preference 
by Canada on all imports from the British West Indies, 
except tobacco and liquors. Barbadoes, British Guiana, 
and Trinidad give Canada a 50 per cent. Preference. 
British Honduras, the Leward Islands and the Windward 
Islands 33% per cent.; Bermuda and Jamaica 25 per cent. ; 
and the Bahamas a Io per cent. preference. The agree- 
ment provides that it shall not interfere with any existing 
preference or the granting of any future preference by the 
Dominion or the Colonies to any other part of the Empire. 

Canada agrees to use her best endeavours to arrange a 
mail, passenger, and freight steamship service, to come into 
effect as soon as possible, and in any case within three years. 
On this service the steamers will be from 5,000 to 6,000 
tons gross, capable of maintaining an ocean speed of 
12 knots, and with accommodation for 230 passengers. 
Arrangements are made, if necessary, for steamship 
subsidies, to which all will contribute proportionately. 
In the meantime, Canada undertakes to maintain a fort- 
nightly service on the existing lines. 

The recommendation is made that the Governments 
should take up the question of a better cable service, the 
Government of Canada agreeing to institute inquiries into 
the possibility of arranging for such cables. 
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*,* It may be noted in connection with the publication of the 
Canadian agreement with the West Indies that according to statistics 
just issued the value of Canada’s total trade with the West Indies 
during the year ended March, 1920, was $60,702,561 (£12,140,572), 
the imports being $40,530,346 (8,106,069), and the exports 
$20,172,215 (£4,034,443). The value of the total trade with the 
British possessions alone in the group was $22,057,403 
(£4,411,480), the exports being $10,964,254 (£2,192,850), and the 
imports $12,093,149 ({£2,418,629). 

One-third of the total trade was done with Cuba, the figures 
being $24,444,189 (£4,888, 837), imports representing $17,585,528 
(£3, 577,105), consisting almost entirely of sugar. Of the total 
imports from all the islands 85 per cent. consisted of sugar. 

The development of the trade with Cuba is the most striking 
feature of the commercial relations between Canada and the West 
Indies during the last seven years. In 1914 the value of the im- 
ports from Cuba was $3,952,887 (£790,577) ; in 1919-20 it was 
$17,585,528 (£3,517,105). In 1914 the exports to Cuba were 
valued at $1,828,521 (£365,704), in 1919-20 they were $6,850,561 
(£1,370,132). Major Nicholas Perez Stable, Consul-General for 
Cuba in Canada, is authority for the statement that it is quite 
probable that the value of the trade between the two countries may 
be doubled this year. 

The preferential tariff rate of 20 per cent. enjoyed by certain 
articles from the British West Indies entering Canada, and on a 
number of articles produced in Canada and entering certain of the 
British West Indies, has imparted a stimulus to reciprocal trade, 
having in this way arrested a tendency to decline. 

One of the noteworthy features of trade between the Dominion 
and the West Indies generally has been the displacement of British 
West Indian sugar in the Canadian market by that from Cuba and 
San Domingo. In 1911 the imports of sugar from these British 
possessions were 206,083,000 lb.; in 1919-20 they were but 
97,494,652 lb. In 1911 the imports of sugar from Cuba and San 
Domingo were 47,189,000 Ib. ; in 1919-20 they were 432,886,405 lb. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue Visitr oF THE Prince oF WALES 


T the time of writing the Prince of Wales has begun 

his progress through the country, and Australians are 
at one in receiving him with friendly welcome and hospi- 
tality. A young man himself, who as years were counted 
but a few years ago would have been but a boy amongst us, 
he comes to Australia at the very time when as a nation 
she is intensely conscious of having herself come of age, of 


having passed the threshold which separates the dependence 
of youth from the opportunities as well as the tasks and 
responsibilities of maturity. 

It is indeed no mere figure of speech to say that Aus- 
tralians are at this time thinking proudly and hopefully of 
their country as a young man rejoices in his strength, for 
it is the tried and proved manhood of their lads and young 
men which has won their country its nationhood and holds 
the promise of its future. Australia has instinctively given 
“ the Prince ”—for so he will be known to all—a “ Diggers’ 
welcome.” His descent and high destiny have awakened 
us to a consciousness alike of our past and of our future, 


and his youth has struck a chord which reaches the heart of 
the nation. 





Australia 


II. THe Crown AND THE EMPIRE 


EARLY twenty years ago, in announcing in the 
House of Commons the death of Queen Victoria, Mr. 
Balfour made an observation, which, true enough then, has 


become more apparent and more significant since. He 
said :— 


In my judgment the Crown in our Constitution is not a diminishing 
but an increasing factor. It is increasing, and must increase with 
the growth and development of those free self-governing com- 
munities, those new Commonwealths beyond the sea which are 
bound to us by the person of the Sovereign, who is the living symbol 
of the unity of the Empire. 


Just as in the United Kingdom the power of the Crown 
became, through Parliamentary control, the instrument of 
self-government, so in the Dominions self-government was 
introduced and has developed, not by any diminution of 
the powers of the Crown, but simply by a change in the 
mode of their exercise. Instead of being exercised by 
Colonial officials in subordination to a British Ministry, 
itself responsible to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
they have come to be exercised through Ministries respon- 
sible to the people of the Dominions, and the number of 
powers so exercised has followed the growth of the 
Dominions, their needs and their wishes. The Dominion 
Government “ functions” through the Crown; it holds 
the territories of the Dominion, and all its property in the 
name of the Crown and with all the attributes of regality ; 
thus in any court of law it is in the name of the Crown and 
with all its attributes that a Dominion or a Colony asserts 
its rights. Even in respect to the legislatures it is the 
King in Council which has established, often against the 
Colonial or Dominion Courts, that Acts of the Colonial 
Legislature assented to by the Crown and proceeding in 
the name of the Crown are the exercise of a power which 
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has the Imperial Parliament and no lesser authority for its 
model. The plenary self-government of the Dominions 
owes much to the liberal views that have prevailed in the 
Privy Council. 

The powers of the Crown, then, instead of being barriers 
to self-government have been familiar to the Dominions as 
the source or as the expression of self-government. As the 
accession of power gives fewer occasions for recourse to 
the British Parliament, as the British Government with- 
draws its controlling hand from one matter after another, 
tradition and wont gain strength from the elimination of 
the other factors. Dominion government takes on itself a 
closer and more direct relation to the King. The 
“Colonial Ministry ” and “ Your Excellency’s Ministers ” 
of a former day have become both in statute and executive 
documents “ His Majesty’s Ministers ” for the Dominion. 
In face of these changes, the old designation of “ the 
Imperial Ministry ” as describing an unchallengeable para- 
mountcy and a distinctive set of functions vested in the 
British Ministry is ceasing to correspond with the actual 
facts. 

The legal doctrine of the Crown has served well the 
development of our Commonwealth of Nations, with its 
principles of unity and diversity. But there is a real 
danger that the doctrine that the Crown may exercise its 
functions through many distinct agencies without impairing 
the unity and indivisibility of the whole may become a 
fiction concealing from us the facts of divided authority 
and responsibility, or a formula fraught with possibilities 
of grave misunderstanding. In the purely legal field, the 
unity of the Crown has been made to yield to the needs of 
distinct political units with conflicting rights—in Australia 
the Crown as State sues the Crown as another State. In 
the political field, while Dominion Ministers who have 
returned from the Peace Conference, in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand use the same language in 
impressing upon their people that a great and vital change 
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has been wrought in their condition, their rhetoric usually 
fails to carry any clear notion as to what that change is, or 
their action suggests widely divergent notions as to the new 
constitution of the Empire. It appears, indeed, to be 
generally believed that the Dominions were separately 
parties to the Peace Treaty with Germany, and that His 
Majesty, on the advice of his several Ministries, and with 
the concurrence of each of them, delivered separate ratifica- 
tions on their behalf. If this were the true position, the 
cleavage indeed would be complete, for it would mean 
nothing less than that we had ceased to be, in matters of 
peace and of war, one people. Actually there is nothing 
in the making of the Peace Treaty so destructive of the 
Empire. The British delegation was appointed on the 
advice of the Imperial War Cabinet, and, except for the 
magnitude of the business, there was nothing to distinguish 
the inclusion of Dominion representatives in the delegation 
from. earlier nominations of Canadian representatives as 
British plenipotentiaries to negotiate a Treaty with the 
United States. It is as the “ British Empire” that we 
became a party to the Peace of Versailles. The ratification 
was the act of a single belligerent Power, and not a succes- 
sion of acts of several Powers. It was done by His Majesty, 
certainly after obtaining the assent of the several Dominion 
Ministries and Parliaments, but in the final stage upon the 
advice of the Imperial Cabinet. 

The status of the Dominions as members of the League of 
Nations involves more serious matters. The practical 
importance of their admission, prima facie, would appear to 
depend upon the League itself becoming a political reality. 
But even apart from this, and even if the Covenant becomes 
a mere scrap of paper, it is open to argument that the ad- 
mission of the Dominions was a step which, as a formal 
international act, irrevocable without the assent of all 
parties, itself accomplished such constitutional changes in 
the British Empire as the new international status of the 
Dominions demanded. 
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There is a whole world of difference between the New 
Zealand and the South African notions of a Dominion’s 
status in relation to the mandate territories. According to 
General Smuts, the mandate is granted direct from the 
League of Nations to His Majesty in right of the Dominion 
of South Africa, with no “ Imperial” Government as an 
intermediary. South Africa exercises authority in the 
name of the Crown, but solely on the advice of the King’s 
Ministers for the Union, as responsible to the Union Parlia- 
ment. Neither legally not politically has the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom or the British Ministry, or any other 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, any 
relation to the matter except as members of the League of 
Nations, or except as South Africa takes counsel with them. 
New Zealand, on the other hand, treats her mandate as one 
received from the King, and therefore (as the King acts 
only through Ministers) as one received from a Government 
which acts for the Empire. According to this view, New 
Zealand acts on behalf of the Empire in exercising her 
mandate ; and founding her authority legally on this grant 
and on the powers of an Imperial Act—the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act—she admits a responsibility within the Empire 
and the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament. 

In the case of Australia the question might present itself 
at any time in an acute form. She exercises her mandate 
over territories remote from her shores, and in an arena 
where, even apart from the conflict of interests and aspira- 
tions, delicate situations are peculiarly likely to arise. In 
case of any “ untoward incident ” calling forth a claim for 
redress from a foreign State, to whom is the complainant 
State to address its demand? To the King? But to 
the King as represented by the British Ministry, or to the 
King as represented by His Ministers of State for the Com- 
monwealth ? To London or to Melbourne? And which 
Government is to give the answer un which peace or war 
may depend? Does the British Government and do the 
other Dominion Governments accept or repudiate any 
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responsibility for the incident, for reparation or for the 
consequences of refusal? Do they claim the same freedom 
to hold aloof from the international complications of a 
Dominion—to support or to withhold support—that is now 
declared to be the right of a Dominion in regard to the 
international affairs conducted by His Majesty’s Ministers 
in the United Kingdom? The answer so firmly given by 
Lord Salisbury when analogous questions were raised many 
years ago by France and the United States in regard to 
Newfoundland and Canada—that responsibility lay with 
His Majesty’s Government for the British Empire and that 
action through one or other agency, the part assigned to one 
or other Government, was a purely constitutional and 
domestic question—can hardly be given to-day without 
qualifications which would render it an evasion of the real 
question. 

If the several Governments of the King are distinct, 
co-ordinate, and equal, the King in acting on the advice of 
one Government will at some time find himself acting against 
the advice of another Government. Sooner or later it will 
be found impossible that inharmonious and conflicting 
external policies can be carried on in the name of the Crown. 
No solution is to be found in any revival of a personal 
monarchy , and the influence of the Crown in smoothing 
out differences is dependent on a personal contact which is 
not possible in the case of Governments widely separated 
in space. 

It is important to all of us that there should be no 
misunderstanding on these questions, either among the 
nations of the Empire, or among foreign nations. But it 
touches Australia perhaps more closely than any other ; 
and it is interesting to observe, in view of the part played 
by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth in emphasising 
one aspect of our problem, that his colleague Mr. Watt, 
in the first of his public addresses during his present visit 
to London, calls the attention of British statesmen to the 


other aspect of it. Having stated that Australia was jealous 
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of her autonomy, and that overseas opinion could not be 
inarticulate on such subjects as were involved in the Peace 
Conference, he is reported as saying that :— 


He felt that development within the Peace Treaty required more 
anxious care than at present it was obtaining from the British. He 
did not believe that the Home statesmen appreciated the possi- 
bilities of and hidden dangers in the granting to the Dominions of 
representation with a direct wire to the League of Nations. The 
greatest care must be taken to ensure that the Empire’s voice on 
international affairs should emanate from a single set of lips.* 


It is significant too'that this warning was uttered during 
the same week that Mr. Bonar Law announced that arrange- 
ments had been made whereby His Majesty would appoint 
a Plenipotentiary to Washington on the advice of His 
Canadian Ministry. 

The common membership of the League of Nations, th 
obligations undertaken by its members, and the remedial 
procedure established by the Covenant, might indeed 
furnish an answer to some of these questions; and no 
country is more deeply concerned than is Australia in the 
general acceptance of its principles. But if the Covenant 
of the League expresses aspiration rather than realisation, 
if the obligations it imposes are qualified by reservations or 
rejected altogether—and there are few indications of 
earnest belief or even desire of fulfilment in the language 
of Australian Ministers—Australian statesmen must put 
themselves to the question which, according to Mr. Watt, 
British statesmen have neglected, of how in the new 
conditions a single decisory voice in foreign relations is to 
be maintained, and to the further question of the mutual 
obligations of the partnership and of the conditions of 
common support. In proportion as the first matter is 
insecure must the latter be clearly formulated. It may be 
that the terms of the Covenant of the League offer 
suggestions for adaptation. 


* Melbourne Herald, May 13, 1920. 
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In blaming British statesmen, Mr. Watt perhaps does 
not make sufficient allowance for their natural hesitation in 
face of the sensitiveness of Dominion opinion, and the 
certainty that in some quarters any serious treatment of 
the matter by them would be represented as a threat to 
national self-government. But British and Dominion 
statesmen together have taken an initiative, the meaning of 
which is variously represented within the Empire and 
abroad, notably in the United States. The declared inten- 
tion of holding an Imperial Conference to consider future 
relations recognises that at the least the situation requires 
elucidation : its implications have to be faced, institutions 
and practice to be adopted. If such a Conference is to be 
effective, someone must take the responsibility of laying 
down principles, of defining issues, and of working out the 
implications and the constitutional changes involved accord- 
ing as one or other type of future relation shall be adopted. 
Such work is part of the necessary preparation for the 
Conference. Primarily, it belongs to the British Govern- 
ment, which still at any rate has some of the functions of 
an Imperial Government, and is the senior partner. But 
the Governments of the Dominions also have a duty 
towards their own people; and towards their partners in 
the Empire, to inform and guide opinion by their knowledge 
and experience. 

The ‘‘ new status of the Dominions” inevitably raises 
questions as to the status and functions of the “ Repre- 
sentative of the Crown” in the Dominions. The arrange- 
ments that have been recently concluded between the 
British and the Dominion Governments provide for direct 
communications between the British Prime Minister and 
the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. Under the 
former practice the Governor-General was the constitu- 
tional channel of communication. The new arrangement 
may have its convenience, but it remains to be seen whether 
the convenience has not also its disadvantages. If the 
Governor-General is to learn for the first time through the 
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public Press—as may well happen—of communications 
between the British and the Australian Governments, the 
arrangement detracts both from the dignity and the useful- 
ness of his position. If he ceases to be in the confidence 
of the British Government he can in no sense be its repre- 
sentative; and while this may emphasise the vice-regal 
character of his office, as the representative of the Crown 
in its formal or ceremonial functions, it must hamper him 
in everything else. There are still some acts—and those 
very important ones—in which the Governor-General has a 
personal discretion as constitutional head of the Common- 
wealth Government, and these ought to be done with the 
fullest possible knowledge of the whole political situation. 
And it must not be forgotten that in relations with external 
Governments in particular the King in Great Britain—if 
we are to follow the analogy—has the constitutional right 
to be informed of every démarche. Another and quite a 
serious aspect of the matter is that the arrangement 
sanctions a condition of things which, though it may be in 
Great Britain a tendency of longer growth, only became 
notorious during the war: the exaltation of the office of 
Prime Minister at the expense of the Cabinet. In Aus- 
tralia, where this is exclusively a product of the war, there 
is widespread dissatisfaction at the continued assumption 
by the Prime Minister that the “ single voice ” with which 
the Government of the Commonwealth must speak if it is 
to be a Government at all is the voice of a single person. 
In the case of the States, the position of the Governor 
has inevitably been a subject of discussion ever since the 
Commonwealth was established. There are two positive 
advantages in the present system. The first of these is 
that a Governor coming to the State from the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere for the sole purpose of executing his 
commission from the King, the arrival and departure of 
successive Governors, strike the imagination with the 
legatine and representative character of the office in a way 
which local appointments would not do. It is possible for 
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a Governor, as it is not possible for the Governor-General, 
to become personally known through the whole or a great 
part of the State, a living and visible witness of that British 
unity which is symbolised by the Crown itself. The other 
advantage is that which led the Italian cities in the Middle 
Ages to establish the office of podesta: a stranger can play 
an indifferent and impartial réle where someone is required 
to stand without and above the contests of party. The 
occasions for such a réle may be few, but they exist under 
the present Constitution, and it may well be that the need 
will increase rather than diminish with the increasing pre- 
tensions of Ministries and the party subordination of the 
Legislature. The protection of the courts of law does not 
extend to all irregularities of government ; and the forms 
of the Constitution may be perverted. 

On the other hznd, it is said that as representative of the 
Crown the Governor is superfluous ; he is overshadowed 
by the Governor-General; and the presence of two 
gentlemen with separate offices, but each representing the 
King and receiving the courtesies due to him in that 
character, is anomalous, and occasionally embarrassing. 
The cost of maintaining the office is also a ground of 
criticism, and though any saving that might be made by 
any other provision would, when all things were considered, 
be trifling, there is a substantial body of opinion which 
treats the Governor’s establishment as symbolical of the 
inflated character of State government generally,and believes 
that the best means of reaching a simpler State government 
is to get rid of an office which was appropriate only before 
federation. ‘This consideration, however, is one which in 
effect is an attack on the Commonwealth Constitution as 
by law established, and the position assigned therein to the 
States. The office of State Governor is thus linked up with 
the Commonwealth Constitution and its revision, and the 
position that may be assigned to the States in the revision. 
In Canada, the Provinces have Lieutenant-Governors 
appointed by the Dominion Government ; in South Africa, 
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the Provinces have Administrators appointed by the Union 
Government, and the provision is associated with a status, 
differing in the two cases, and in both differing widely from 
the status of the States in Australia. Being therefore a 
matter of common concern, it could not be dealt with by 
Separate action in accordance with the views of particular 
States. This was pointed out by the Secretary of State in 
answer to the representatives of some of the States, and it 
seems both sound and politic. 

What has influenced those of the State Governments and 
Parliaments which have urged an alteration of the present 
arrangement has been less the constitutional matters 
referred to, or the expense involved in maintaining the 
office, than the feeling that there was some lack of dignity, 
some reminiscence of colonial inferiority, in a system 
whereby “ Australians ””—not confined in this sense to 
persons born in Australia—were practically excluded from 
the highest and most dignified office in the State. This 
feeling is no doubt widely shared. In the case of the 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth, as in the case of 
the Governor of the Colonies before federation, it is 
admitted that there may be reasons of high policy which 
require that the British Government should make its own 
choice, and in doing so should be unfettered. But in the 
case of the States it is thought there are no Imperial con- 
siderations which should prevent the office of Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor (whichever should be decided on) 
going the way of all other constitutional offices in the sphere 
of responsible government. No way, however, has yet been 
thought out for making the appointment, though some 
would suggest election by the people, others prefer appoint- 
ment on recommendation of the Executive Government of 
the State, while others, again, assume that the Government 
would be administered by the Chief Justice virtute officit. 

If the matter becomes a more serious part of practical 
politics, Australians will have to weigh the objections to 
any of these courses, and particularly to consider the réle 
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that the Lieutenant-Governor is to play. Whether the 
office is filled by popular election or on the nomination of 
the Executive, it will become an essentially political office, 
and thereby at once it changes its character. If the 
Lieutenant-Governor did not remain personally an active 
politician (and he might in substance be a President) he 
must become the mere instrument for giving effect to the 
decisions of his Ministers—the “rubber stamp” of 
common language. Such elements of discretion or personal 
duty as remain in the office—in relation to the dissolution 
of Parliament, nomination to a Legislative Council, the 
observance of proper and regular forms in various classes of 
public business (the constitutional value of which is well 
understood by every man who has held office)—must 
disappear in the case of a functionary to whom the impar- 
tiality of aloofness from political associations and interests 
can no longer be attributed. It may be that it is right 
that the whole burden of these decisions should be thrown 
upon the responsible Ministry, and it may be said that if 
this is done, the office of Governor will, by assimilation to 
the Crown itself, gain and not lose in dignity. But this is 
to ask overmuch abstraction from popular judgment. The 
man whom half the electors know as an active politician in 
the past, who may be again an active politician in the 
future, can hardly personify the Crown and receive the 
ceremonial attributes and respect with which, as represent- 
ing the King, the office of Governor has been invested. 

Not all these objections are avoided if the position is held 
in conjunction with some office, such as the Chief Justice- 
ship. In all such cases there is the additional objection 
that the qualifications demanded for the one part may 
embarrass the choice for the other; and the magnitude of 
the prize would increase the weight of political considera- 
tions in the appointment to judicial office. 





Queensland Politics 


III. QueEnstanp Pouitics 


ECENT events in Queensland bear directly on the 

system of localappointments. In view of the impending 
departure of the Governor, the late Sir Hamilton Goold 
Adams, it became necessary to provide for the administration 
of the Government until the arrival of his successor. The 
Queensland Government, which was consulted in the matter, 
recommended the appointment of Mr. Lennon, the Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly, as Lieutenant-Governor, and 
the approval of the Colonial Office having been obtained 
Mr. Lennon assumed the administration. 

The announcement of Mr. Lennon’s appointment at once 
aroused a storm of protest. He had only recently vacated 
Ministerial office to become Speaker ; he was still in the 
ranks of active political life, and as a member of the Labour 
Party he was pledged on various subjects of present acute 
political contest, including the abolition of the Legislative 
Council. In Queensland this Council is a nominated 
chamber, and the question of the respective functions of 
the Governor and his Ministers in nominating members is 
one of the unsettled questions of Dominion Constitutional 
practice. Nominations are made on the advice of Ministers, 
and additional members have more than once been appointed 
so as to ensure the passage of Government measures. 
On the other hand, it is not yet established that in this 
matter the Governor must act on the advice of Ministers 
and that responsibility lies exclusively with them. As 
recently, indeed, as 1907 Lord Chelmsford, then Governor 
of Queensland, refused to make appointments recommended 
by his Government, and since 1907 a new factor has been 
introduced by the enactment of a statute under which Bills 
may, in cases where the two Houses differ, be submitted to 
the people by referendum, and a Bill for the abolition of the 
Legislative Council was actually so submitted to the 
electors in 1917 and rejected. 
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At the time of Mr. Lennon’s appointment as Lieutenant- 
Governor certain measures were pending to which the Legis- 
lative Council was known to be opposed. ‘They included 
a Bill to amend the Land Act, which had already been four 
times rejected by the Council. This Bill was now intro- 
duced by the Government for the fifth time, and upon 
it being once more rejected, its passage was effected by the 
following means. Fourteen nominees of the Caucus of the 
Labour Party were, upon the recommendation of Ministers, 
appointed to the Legislative Council by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, after which the Land Bill was reintroduced and 
passed into law. 

Even before this development vigorous protests against 
Mr. Lennon’s appointment had been made in Parlia- 
ment, in the Press, at public meetings, and Opposition 
members both in the Council and in the Assembly had 
sent cables of protest to the Secretary of State. These 
protests were based on the fact that at the time of his 
appointment Mr. Lennon was an active politician, that he 
was pledged to the Labour Party’s programme for the 
abolition both of the Council and of the Governorship 
itself, and that under these circumstances there was a 
danger of the Constitution being improperly interfered 
with, either by the abolition of the Council or by the 
destruction of its independence. Respect was felt and 
expressed in most quarters for the personal character of 
Mr. Lennon, three of whose sons were known to have served 
in the war; but his connection with a Ministry which had 
withheld its support at the most critical period of the war 
and his association with some of the most violent outbursts 
of his colleagues against England were felt to be an addi- 
tional objection to his appointment. 

The Secretary of State refused to interfere, and added 
that he felt sure, from the representations made at the time 
of Mr. Lennon’s nomination, that he would discharge his 
duties with the absolute impartiality that was required 
from any holder of the office. 
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The pith of the matter is really contained in the following 
observations made by the Premier, Mr. Theodore, in 
defence of the appointment :— 


If we are to have Lieutenant-Governors or Governors locally 
appointed, it may be a difficult matter to get a man who because 
of his standing in the community has some claim to the appointment, 
and who at the same time is dissociated from politics or political 
views. I go so far as to say that it would be impossible to get such 
a man. 


In other States the Chief Justice as a rule carries on the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor during an interregnum, but 
curiously enough in Queensland this duty has usually 
fallen to the President of the Legislative Council. Thus 
although in one sense the appointment of the Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly was a departure from precedent, 
the selection of a politician was no novelty, and it was 
alleged by Ministers that before Mr. Lennon was appointed 
two other gentlemen, neither of them members of the 
Labour party, were “ sounded ” as to whether they would 
accept the position. 

To return to the Land Act, among the tenures of Crown 
land established by the various Land Acts is a form of 
pastoral lease for a term not exceeding 30 years. The 
districts in which such leases may be granted, and the 
rents to be reserved for the several holdings, are ment oned 
in a schedule to the statute. These rents have a ways been 
subject to revision every ten years, the new rent being 
determined by the Land Court. The powers of the Land 
Court were, however, limited by a proviso that (save in the 
event of public works being executed or extensive mineral 
developments occurring in or near the land under lease, in 
which case the powers of the Court are not fettered) the 
annual rent fixed by the Court should not exceed the rent 
for the preceding period by more than 50 per cent. The 
Amending Act of 1920, which was passed in the manner 
already mentioned, repeals this proviso not merely in the 
case of new leases, but also in that of leases already granted. 
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It further provides in effect that where the rent has been 
determined by the Court under the limitations of the 
previous law, it shall be the duty of the Court to consider 
whether, having regard to the removal of these limitations, 
the rent is sufficient, and if it is not, to redetermine the 
rent for the whole of the current period, retrospectively as 
well as for the future. The pastoral tenant is then, in the 
event of the rent being raised, immediately to become liable 
for the increased amount for the expired part of the period 
just as though it were arrears of rent. The Act is thus 
retrospective in a double sense. Means of redress are 
provided in two instances. Thus the Government may 
go over the head of the Land Court in any particular case 
and declare the rent to be sufficient, and in the event of 
arrears coming into existence under the provisions of the 
Act, the Ministe: responsible for its administration may 
allow payment by instalments where he is satisfied that it 
would cause hardship to insist on immediate payment. 

This measure has excited, both in Australia and in 
England, the liveliest hostility amongst those who possess 
pastoral or financial interests in Queensland, both on 
account of its direct operation, and because of the sense of 
insecurity to which it has given rise. So strong indeed was 
the feeling in Queensland that at a meeting held in Brisbane 
it was resolved to send a special delegation to London to 
‘ay before the British Government an account of the 
politica situation in Queensland and to urge the immediate 
appointment of a Governor on whose impartiality reliance 
could be placed. The opponents of the Government were 
divided as to the expediency of sending this delegation. 
For, so far as the past was concerned, to ask the British 
Government to interfere in domestic concerns of a self- 
governing community was to court a rebuff, and would 
prejudice the issue for the purpose of the election that 
must soon be held. 

Nevertheless the delegation went to England, and as its 
visit coincided with that of Mr. Theodore, the Premier of 
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Queensland, if representations are to be made, the Secretary 
of State will have the advantage of hearing both sides. 


IV. Tue New Soutu Wates E.ections 


HE New South Wales elections were he'd on March 20, 

and the issues and the party grouping were dealt with 
in the last number of Tue Rounp Taste. On the declara- 
tion of the results the Labour Opposition, with 45 members 
in a House of go, was equal in strength to the Nationalists 
(including an Independent Nationalist) and the Progres- 
sives. ‘The other parties or groups which had nominated— 
whether the militant and extreme flank of the Labour 
Party or the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ League— 
received small encouragement from the electors. As the 
Progressives and the Independent Nationalist had both 
before and during the election taken up an attitude of 
definite hostility to the Holman Government, the forma- 
tion of a Labour Ministry was a natural course. Mr John 
Storey, the Labour eader, became Premier, and the 
Parliamentary Caucus, according to the rules of the party, 
chose the Ministry. A working majority of one was 
secured by placing an opponent in the Speaker’s Chair. 
Mr. Storey has warned his supporters that in the difficult 
position in which the Government is placed—two of his 
45 supporters had broken with their party and were returned 
as Independent Labour men—they must not look for a 
striking or ambitious programme. 

The principal incident of the election was the rejection 
of Mr. Holman by his own constituency of Cootamundra. 
This emphasises the fact that, apart from the hostility of 
the Labour party as such, the general discontent with the 
’ Government expressed in the result of the election, was 
intensified in the case of the Premier. Mr. Holman was 
pre-eminently the leader of the Nationalist Ministry ; it 
was his ability, adroitness, and management which main- 
tained it during its three years of office, as during the 
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preceding years, 1913-1917, similar qualities had kept him 
the head of a Labour Government. But the very qualities 
which he had to exercise to keep his supporters together, 
as weil as some of the political connections that he had 
formed, and the tenacity with which he supported col- 
leagues whose administration was seriously challenged, 
gradually filled the party outside Parliament and the 
country generally with distrust, which concentrated on him 
personally, and he paid the penalty for his pre-eminence. 
For the present, Mr. Holman is not seeking a constituency, 
and has resumed a long interrupted practice at the Bar. 

For the first time in the history of elections in this State, 
a system of proportional representation was used. In 
European countries the object of such systems has been 
usually an incident of the existence of numerous parties, 
and the method adopted is a party-list system. In British 
countries the system has not been associated with the 
formal recognition of parties; and the elector casts a 
“single transferable vote.” He indicates the individual 
candidate who is the object of his first preference, and is 
allowed or required to state how this vote is to be used if 
this candidate is returned without his support or gets too 
little support for the vote to be effective at all. The 
system has been used with success in Tasmania, where it was 
in force at the elections of 1896 and 1899, and reintroduced 
in 1909 is in force there to-day. 

A defect in this system as applied to present-day political 
conditions is that aiming at a strictly personal choice 
among candidates and requiring the elector to indicate his 
preference as between individuals, it does not sufficiently 
take into account that the elector is usually interested in 
the return of a political party to form and maintain a 
Government, and that his interest in individuals is subor- 
dinate or non-existent. In particular he is embarrassed 
when called on to express a preference for the nominees of 
the party for which he desires to vote. From this feature 
springs many of the practical difficulties which occur in the 
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working of the system; and in New South Wales these 
difficulties have been aggravated by the distinctive pecu- 
liarity of the method adopted at this election—the require- 
ment that every voter must indicate the order of his 
preference in the case of every candidate nominated. (In 
Tasmania he is required to express his order of preference 
in the case of three of the candidates only.) The weight 
of the burden thus placed on the voter may be seen from 
the fact that in one constituency there were 21 candidates, 
many of them quite unknown, and in most cases of little 
interest to the elector. Electors recoiled from this duty 
of expressing preferences they did not feel, though the 
parties issued lists setting out the order of voting they 
recommended; probably it kept many from the polls 
(only 55 per cent. of the electors voted), and undoubtedly 
it conduced to the abnormally high proportion (nearly 
10 per cent.) of informal votes. Under the familiar system 
of voting by placing a cross against the name of the candidate 
of the voter’s choice, the proportion of informal votes does 
not usually exceed I to 2 per cent., and under the Tas- 
manian single transferable vote it has usually been less 
than 3 per cent. 

The old Legislative Assembly consisted of 90 members, 
each elected in a single-member constituency. The Act 
introducing Proportional Representation provided for the 
same number of members, but in place of go constituencies 
there were formed 9 of 5 members each. The party 
nominations were as follow :— 


Nationalists .. = ~ 3 oe 
Progressives .. ve vk a + 28 
Independent Nationalists .. bs To Tee 
Labour 4 $s es ie 4, 
Democratic Party .. rs ay eo 
Socialists & if ae ie ae 
Soldiers’ League a. “= =e a Bee 
Women’s League... = * ee 


Unclassified .. wm) bs. a ee 
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The number of voters on the rolls was 1,182,409, the 
number of votes cast being 664,323, or 55 per cent. of the 
total of enrolled electors (for Labour, 285,792; for all 
others, 299,997, with about Io per cent. informal votes. 
The voting at the 1917 election was: for Labour, 300,775 ; 
for all others, 381,989). 
The poll resulted in the return of the following :— 
Labour (including the two Independent 
Labourites before mentioned) .. + 8 
Nationalists 29 
Progressives a s as oe 
Independent Nationalists .. as re 


90 
The system may thus be considered to have achieved 
substantial success in its main object, the proportional 


representation of the parties. Labour, with just under 
half of the votes, won just half the seats. 


Australia. June, 1920. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE PaciFic 


N March 26 the forty-four members of Parliament 

who with Sir James Allen, the Minister for Defence, 
had spent five weeks 1n visiting Cook Islands, Tonga, Samoa 
and Fiji, returned to Auckland. The object of the tour 
was to inform members and to educate the public in regard 
to the administrative problems of the Pacific Islands, and 
of Samoa in particular. Both these ends may be said to 
have been attained. The criticism and discussions in the 
press show that the community takes a serious view of its 
responsibilities, and is anxious to do the right thing; 
and this free canvassing of thorny questions, combined 
with the members’ own observations, should be a real help 
to the Government in framing its policy, which will be 
brought before Parliament in the session which begins in 
June. It is hoped that the issues will not be fought out 
on party lines. 

Discussion in the main revolved round two points— 
whether New Zealand had done right in accepting the 
mandate, and whether we should continue the system of 
indentured labour which the Germans had introduced 
for the benefit of the white planters. Although the first 
point is in fact academic—as no one really thinks of turning 
back now we have set our hand to the plough—its answer 
requires a plain statement of the ethics of empire, and forces 
us to break away from our insular habits of thought. 
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Thus Sir James Allen, before the party dispersed, said :— 
** Some of you may think we were wrong in accepting the 
mandate for Samoa. I remind you that we cannot live in 
isolation. Acceptance of responsibilities opens up for us 
great possibilities of usefulness to the Empire and to the 
world.” Strategically, the advantage of the mandate 
is that it keeps out a predatory power, although, as we are 
forbidden to build fortifications or naval bases, it confers 
on us no positive benefit. Financially, it is generally 
expected (judging from our experience with the Cook 
Islands) that Samoa will be an expense to the New Zealand 
taxpayer, to which argument the Wellington Evening Post 
remarks that “ assuming that the proper tutelage of the 
Samoans, minus imported labour, should turn out to be a 
big financial burden, no gain would accrue from throwing 
our mandate back to the Mother Country, except a selfish 
and temporary monetary saving to the New Zealand 
treasury.” Nor does the course of accepting the mandate 
and making it pay by the use of cheap imported labour 
find much favour. The New Zealand Herald says :— 
“‘ Nothing approaching the exploitation of any alien race 
must mar our guardianship of the Islands. The industries 
of Samoa can afford to pay at least a living wage, and this 
must be the essence of any system of indenture.” ‘The 
Southland Times believes that the problem resolves itself 
into two issues: the prosperity of the planter, and the 
development of Samoa for the Samoans, the first involving 
little expense to the Dominion, but a permanent indenture 
system, the second a heavy initial cost and doubt as to 
whether the country will ever be self-supporting. ‘“ We 
are answerable to the League of Nations, to civilisation,” 
it continues, “ and if we elect to go for material things to 
the exclusion of the more important responsibilities in 
connection with the less favoured peoples, we must be 
prepared to answer for our conduct.” ‘The New Zealand 
Times says plainly :—‘‘ We are in Samoa not to drain away 
the natural wealth of Samoa for the benefit of a few ex- 
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ploiters fattening on the use of cheap labour. If the people 
of the islands who own the lands cannot be induced to 
work them except at a price, we who have undertaken to 
conserve the interests of these people must be prepared 
to pay that price. Systems of cheap labour and alienation 
of the native lands go together. ‘They are the twin agencies 
for the destruction of the native people.” ‘The report 
of the four Labour members who accompanied the Parlia- 
mentary party urged that “ New Zealand should refuse 
to administer a system of slavery in Samoa, and should 
hasten to hand the mandate back with a recommendation 
that self-government be conferred on the Samoan people 
under a British protectorate ” (after the model of Tonga). 
This abnegation of our responsibility altogether is not a 
course that is likely to find favour, though it is plain that 
there is a real determination to grapple with the evils which 
others beside the Labour party equally deplore. 

What New Zealand now understands is that the accept- 
ance of the mandate has brought us face to face with a 
social and economic problem of the first importance. It 
is no matter that the scale is small. It is felt that our 
actions in Samoa will be a touchstone of the value of that 
culture which the Empire closed its ranks to save in the 
late war. We have to decide what is to be done with the 
system of indentured labour which we took over from the 
Germans, and the facts on which to base judgment are 
now tolerably well known. 

The two Samoan islands, which have been under military 
occupation for §$ years, have an area of 1,260 square miles, 
and a population (in 1917) of 41,128, of which 1,668 were 
of European descent, 530 being Germans. The ravages 
of influenza early in 1919 reduced the native population by 
about 8,000. The only industries are the growing of 
cocoanut palms (for copra), cocoa, and rubber. Owing 
to labour difficulties, the production of rubber has now 
been brought down to nothing. £449,917 worth of copra 
was produced in 1919, all of which was taken by the 
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U.S.A. ; while Australia and the U.S.A. jointly imported 
the £81,110 worth of cocoa produced. As Samoa’s imports 
came chiefly from these two countries, New Zealand has 
little interest in her trade. Moreover, three-quarters of 
the copra is grown by the natives themselves on their own 
plantations. Indentured labour is, of course, used only on 
the European plantations, and it is in their interest and 
theirs alone that its continuance can be urged. 

The indentured labour system was begun by the Germans 
in 1903, when arrangements were entered into by the 
German and Chinese Governments by which unmarried 
Chinamen might be imported into Samoa ; the coolies were 
to be paid 20 marks a month, with food and shelter, and 
the right at the end of three years either to re-indenture 
or to be repatriated at their employer’s cost. In addition 
the Germans imported “ boys ” from their own Solomon 
Islands. When the war broke out there were 2,200 Chinese 
and 850 Solomon Islanders in Samoa, a total of 3,050 ; 
at the present time these numbers have fallen to 838 and 
405 respectively, or a total of 1,243. The shrinkage in 
numbers caused competition amongst the white employers 
when their indenture ran out, and Chinese were able to re- 
indenture at {2 10s. a month, and Solomon Islanders at {2. 
This has so affected the industry that three plantation 
companies, representing a capital of £120,000, are bankrupt, 
and a fourth, with a capital of £90,000, is on the verge. 
The neglected plantations are rapidly returning to a state 
of nature, and certain pests, like the rhinoceros beetle, 
introduced originally from Ceylon, are spreading so fast 
that the native plantations are threatened with ruin as well. 

Such is the position which the New Zealand Parlia- 
mentarians were invited to consider. The case of the 
white settlers was presented in a pamphlet, in which they 
described themselves as “ the people who count, the real 
stakeholders in the country.” In reply to their representa- 
tions, Sir James Allen expressed considerable sympathy, 
and proved that hitherto at any rate their grievances could 
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not be laid at the door of the New Zealand Government. 
He showed that it was the British Government that had 
opposed the continuance of the German system of inden- 
tures. At first all fresh indentures and re-indentures were 
absolutely forbidden ; later, in response to repeated applica- 
tions from New Zealand, re-indenturing was allowed for 
three-monthly periods only. After the Armistice, again in 
consequence of pressure from New Zealand, the re- 
indenture period was lengthened to two years, where it 
now stands. At the same time the New Zealand Govern- 
ment applied both to the Imperial and Australian Govern- 
ments for permission to indenture Solomon Islanders from 
the part over which they respectively held control, but was 
met with a decided negative in each case. In spite, 
therefore, of the good offices of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment the planters’ outlook is gloomy. They have to face 
the fact that the system which they wish to perpetuate has 
been rejected, after trial, by the British, Indian and Australian 
Governments—in fact, by most civilised Governments of 
the world; also the fact that, whether indentures are 
allowed or not, the day of cheap exploited labour is almost 
past. The Samoan, who the planters say will not work, 
refuses a sweated wage, and demands his 8s. or Ios. a day ; 
on his own plantations he will and does work, as General 
Sir A. Robin, an ex-administrator, testifies, and as his share 
of the exports proves. The Indian, in the neighbouring 
Fiji group, has been striking for §s. a day ; so they have to 
fall back upon the Chinaman, and even he seems to be 
needlessly expensive at his new wage of {2 10s. a month. 
The planters have hopes that the Javanese may be induced 
to come; he will be cheap, ros. a month, and, according 
to their statement, he “still has respect for the white 
race.” It is not yet known whether the Dutch will permit 
him to risk this latter asset away from their surveillance. 
The objections to indentured labour are well known, 
and in the view of some members of the party at any rate 
there was nothing in Samoa to diminish them. The 
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natives are against it, as in spite of all precautions it leads 
to a mixture of races, and one result of its continuance 
might be to convert Samoa into an outpost of that oriental 
invasion which is never far from the thoughts of an 
Australasian. The aftermath of the system alone is 
enough to give us pause, as the present troubles of South 
Africa and Fiji demonstrate. It is strange that one part of 
New Zealand’s territory should be advocating a Chinese 
influx, while another part, the Dominion itself, is urging 
their complete exclusion—indeed, so paradoxical is it that 
no self-respecting Government will allow its subjects to be 
placed in such a position, and that is why India has for- 
bidden all further indenturing. However, neither press 
nor parliamentarians were by any means of one mind in 
the matter. A few echoed the demand of the planters 
that 5,000 indentured coolies must be got from somewhere, 
and at once. A good many more were for compromise— 
“a gradual tapering off of the indenture system or a more 
satisfactory form of indenture ” is the Wellington Evening 
Posts prescription. Practically all affirmed that the 
interests of the natives must come first, but many argued 
that the closing of the white plantations would result in 
the destruction of the Samoans’, and therefore must be 
prevented at all costs. Some considered that we should 
not be fulfilling our duty under the mandate if we failed 
to exploit Samoa’s resources to the utmost, thereby 
rejecting the view so strikingly voiced by Mr. Ngata.* 
Sir James Allen, as might be expected from the Govern- 
ment’s attitude during the military occupation, when 
interviewed declared that he could see no better way to 
preserve the Samoan race and to keep the island productive 
than to continue the policy on the lines existing at present, 
and added that during the limited time that the Government 
would run the plantations it did not want to pay high 
wages and thus injuriously affect the prospects of those 
who would ultimately take them over. But perhaps the 
* See Rounp Taste, March, 1920, p. 473. 
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view which gained most acceptance was that of Mr. W. A. 
Veitch,* the Labour member for Wanganui; his advice 
is :-— 


To take a long-distance, humane view of the situation. In deter- 
mining our policy under the mandate over Samoa the danger is 
that we may magnify the problem of to-day, and thus obscure 
issues the determination of which may vitally affect native life 
and liberties for generations. The wholesale importation of Chinese 
indenture labour is advocated as the only means of salvation for the 
big plantations. While recognising from the purely commercial 
standpoint the desirability of it, I am convinced that under the 
mandate there devolves on us the fundamental and grave responsi- 
bility of safeguarding the Samoan race. 


Those who take this view believe that our proper course 
is to abolish indentured labour and cut the losses contingent 
on such a step. Our duty then is to see to the health and 
education of the Samoan—to attack the widely prevalent 
hook-worm and elephantiasis, and to mould him to receive 
as much of our civilisation as he desires. If the Govern- 
ment, in addition, purchased and marketed all his produce 
(as the Americans do in the neighbouring island of Pago 
Pago), it would save any possible conflict between him and 
the white trader and might also be a means of diverting 
trade from America to ourselves. The whole issue is to 
be decided in the coming session of Parliament. 

Some points of interest were brought out by the visit 
to the Cook Island group. These islands were annexed 
by New Zealand in 1901, and were our first attempt at 
expansion. They are inhabited by some 300 whites and 
6,000 Maoris, and have a total export and import trade 
worth about £150,000 annually, of which about two-thirds 
is with New Zealand. Our administration there is com- 
monly said to be a failure because it costs the Treasury 
£7,500 a year over and above any revenue from the islands ; 
and this fact was strongly urged in some quarters as a 
reason for refusing the Samoan mandate. Yet the visitors 


* Auckland Star, March 26. 
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found a little drama being enacted there—so typical, on a 
tiny scale, of the whole problem of British imperialism that 
the extra expense may well be forgotten. The Resident 
Commissioner, Mr. F. W. Platts, and the white traders 
were at loggerheads, and Sir James Allen held a public 
enquiry into the dispute. In general, the Commissioner 
was charged by the traders with fostering the interests 
of the natives at their expense. They objected in particular 
to his breaking an alleged trading ring by getting the 
natives to ship their copra independently to Tahiti, and 
to his helping the natives to get supplies of fruit cases and 
sacks when the traders withheld them. In his reply, Mr. 
Platts said that “ the policy of the administration was to 
stand for the natives when the interests of the native as a 
whole conflicted with the interest of the traders or any 
other European body. He was there to stand between the 
white community and the natives. He made no charge 
against the traders, there was no feud with them; if he 
could do them a good turn it would be willingly done.” 
Sir James Allen supported this view by saying that the 
chief duty of the administrator was to protect the native 
population, and Government would uphold him so long 
as he justly and rightly conserved the rights of the natives. 
Some would say that in spite of the adverse balance-sheet 
our administration of the Cook Islands was of the best 
possible augury for Samoa. 

The party also visited Fiji, which, although a Crown 
Colony, has many ties with New Zealand. Suva is only 
1,100 miles from Auckland ; New Zealand is entirely de- 
pendent on Fiji for her sugar supplies ; and in the recent 
Indian strikes we sent a Government schooner with an 
armed force for use if necessary. Contrary to the wishes 
of Sir James Allen, the Labour members of the party made 
independent enquiries among the Indians as to the causes 
of the strike, a course which was assailed in some quarters 
as “in bad taste,” and vigorously supported in others 
(not exclusively Labour) on the ground that the New 
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Zealand public had a right toknow both sides of the question, 
seeing that our aid had been invoked. The strike began 
with the workers of the Road Board, who objected to having 
to work nine hours a day instead of eight; it spread to 
the municipal labourers, Government employees and 
domestic servants, the central demand being for 5s. a day. 
The women were especially active in inciting to strike, 
their organisation asserting that the value of the pre-war 
shilling was now 4d. Bands of strikers became threaten- 
ing, there was shooting, and an Indian woman was killed. 
At length they were overawed, and returned to work. 
About 200 convictions were registered and a commission 
was promised to enquire into their demands. 

As was inevitable, the struggle engendered acute racial 
consciousness on both sides. In Fiji 6,000 Europeans 
are faced with 60,000 Indians and 87,000 natives. The 
Indian claims to be placed somewhere on the same economic 
footing as a white man—a claim that must seem prepos- 
terous to those who have been used to pay him Is. a day, 
under indentures, and 2s. a day, his pre-war wage, when 
freed. A claim was also made for additional representation 
on the Legislative Council. The whole affair was un- 
doubtedly a reflex of the nationalist movement in India—a 
movement which combines certain political aspirations with 
a demand for the ordinary humane treatment of Indian 
subjects wherever they may be. The Government took 
the easy course of ascribing the trouble to “ agitators,” and 
ordered a Hindu barrister to leave the affected area. But 
the matter cannot be cured thus. The Nemesis of an 
economic policy of cheap Oriental labour and large profits 
is upon us, and, like the negro problem of America, it will 
tax the resources of statesmanship to counter the results 
of its reckless immorality. On May 25, 1917, all further 
indenturing of Indians was forbidden by vice-regal procla- 
mation ; and on January 2, 1920, the Fijian Government 
cancelled all remaining indentures. But though the 
system is abolished the community which it produced 
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remains, threatening to control the economic if not the 
administrative future of the islands. Repatriation is the 
only real remedy, and, as so many thousands have been 
born in Fiji and known no other home, there would be 
considerable hardship in such a step even if there were no 
other difficulties. Moreover, the interests which exploited 
the indentured labour are now arranging to import free 
Indian labour, since cheap labour they must have, and they 
are indifferent to racial problems. It is true some planters 
employ Fijians exclusively, but as they require higher 
pay and better treatment than the Indian coolie a by no 
means universal solution of the difficulty can be looked for 
in this direction. Such was the situation, from which some 
guidance may be expected when Parliament has to make its 
momentous decision in regard to Samoa 


II. Tue Rartway STRIKE 


HE report of the Commission presided over by Mr. 
Justice Stringer signally failed to allay the grievances 


of the railwaymen. It recommended a bonus of 6s. a week, 
which would mean a 44 per cent. rise in wages since 1914 
to cover a 42 per cent. rise in the cost of living; and it dwelt 
on the “ substantial advantages ” enjoyed by members of 
the railway staff, such as permanency of employment, annual 
leave on full pay, superannuation allowance, cheap railway 
travelling and annual passes. ‘The railwaymen’s reply, 
in effect, was that the rise in the cost of living, in accordance 
with Mr. Massey’s own statement, was 62 per cent. ; and 
the recital of their advantages did nothing to remedy their 
grievances. These, although the wage question was an 
important factor, went far beyond it. The administration 
of the Department has for the past few years been careless 
and unsympathetic (as is shown by a resolution passed at 
the annual meeting of the Railway Officers’ Institute, 
that “the present management is not in the interests 
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either of members or the country, as is evidenced by the 
necessity for matters concerning the staff being placed in 
the hands of boards and commissions”). ‘This state of 
affairs, combiued with the attractions of higher wages 
to be earned outside the service, resulted in numerous 
resignations, as many as 435 permanent hands leaving the 
service in the first three months of the year, and this in 
turn led to overwork for those who remained. The housing 
of the train-running staff is another difficulty ; their irregu- 
lar hours make it necessary for them to live near their work, 
and the general shortage of accommodation often compels 
a man with a family to occupy very undesirable quarters. 
On all these accounts the whole service was riddled with 
discontent, and, apart from the justice of the complaints, 
serious inefficiency and danger to the public were bound to 
follow if no steps were taken. As soon as the Stringer 
report was published, the various organisations of railway- 
men—the Engine, Firemen and Cleaners’ Association, the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, and the Railway 
Officers’ Institute—approached the Government for better 
terms. 

The E.F.C.A. demanded a 75 per cent. increase on the 
basic wage of 12s. for engineers, making a minimum wage 
of {1 1s. a day; for 15s. to 18s. for firemen, and 12s. for 
cleaners ; while a rate and a half was to be paid for all 
work between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. and in excess of 8 hours 
a day, and double rates for work in excess of 60 hours a 
week. The A.S.R.S. were more moderate, simply demand- 
ing a scale of wages which would leave them at best as well 
off as on the pre-war wage. Mr. Massey, who is Minister 
for Railways and thoroughly overworked, and who had the 
additional responsibilities connected with the Prince of 
Wales’s visit, temporised. On April 22 he proposed that 
the Stringer recommendations should stand until June, 
when a fresh commission should be set up to enquire what 
terms, if any, should be granted to keep pace with the cost 
of living, its findings to be retrospective from June 1 ; 
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at the same time he refused to discuss technical points, 
saying that they lay within the province of the General 
Manager, with whom he did not propose to interfere. 
This reply was regarded as another attempt at procrastina- 
tion, and on thefollowing day the A.S.R.S. filed their dispute 
with the Minister for Labour, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Labour Disputes Settlement Act, 1913. 
At this point the E.F.C.A. forced the hand of the rest of 
the railwaymen, and without communicating with the 
other organisations sent a statement to the press that their 
association had ordered a strike in the North Island as 
from midnight on Wednesday, the 28th, all trains to be 
run to their destination. On the 29th the A.S.R.S. 
leaders called a strike, partly because their hands had been 
forced, and partly because the Government had not replied 
to their counter-proposal to make use of the Labour 
Disputes Investigation Act in preference to a fresh commis- 
sion. The R.O.I., that is, the professional and clerical 
staff, remained at their posts, but objected to being put 
to strike-breaking work, such as driving engines. At this 
juncture Mr. Massey, who was at Rotorua with the Prince, 
hurried to Wellington, and on Friday, the 3oth, after half 
an hour’s conference with the officers of the A.S.R.S., a 
provisional settlement was reached, which was endorsed 
by the Transport Federation. It was agreed that work 
should be resumed at once, that the dispute should be 
referred to a tribunal with three representatives from each 
side with power to select its own chairman, that there 
should be no victimisation, and that they should have the 
right to resume the strike if the findings of the tribunal 
were not confirmed after a secret ballot. But the E.F.C.A. 
proved less tractable. An abortive conference was held 
that same afternoon, Mr. Massey refusing to concede the 
point that any recommendations for increased wages should 
be made retrospective from April 1, 1919; he maintained 
that such a promise would be unfair to the other branches 
of the service, and that it was a matter for the tribunal to 
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decide. Saturday, May 1, therefore saw the strike still 
unsettled ; but a nervous breakdown of the E.F.C.A. 
secretary, who was conducting the negotiations, seemed to 
sap their ardour, and by the evening they had swung into 
line. The E.F.C.A. agreed to refer its case to a body of 
four, to be called a “ Special Conciliation Commission,” 
two to be nominated by each side, and to be taken from out- 
side the Railway Department. ‘Thus the strike ended after 
four days ; the air had been cleared, no bitterness had been 
evoked in the negotiations, and it is hoped that effective 
machinery for reaching a just settlement has at last been 
established. 

The general opinion in regard to the strike was that the 
railwaymen were spoiling a good case by bad tactics. Their 
grievances were held to be genuine, and the Department 
seems to have been dilatory and unsympathetic in dealing 
with them. On the other hand, they were widely censured 
for bad manners to the Prince, who was held up at Rotorua 
and who had in consequence to give up two days’ deer- 
shooting, which had been arranged for him as a brief 
respite from the continuous strain of official receptions. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in the journey of the Royal 
train from Auckland to New Plymouth personal apologies 
were made by railwaymen at several stopping-places, and 
a special arch of welcome was erected at New Plymouth 
Station—the Prince meeting these advances with his usual 
tact by wishing the men all success. Several organs of 
the press took the railwaymen to task for holding the 
community to ransom, and for considering the redress of 
their own grievances as more important than the public 
good ; they further pointed out that as public servants 
they could get redress through Parliament, and regretted 
that they had chosen the dangerous path of direct action- 
The truth seems to be that the extremists forced the pace, 
while the bulk of the men were willing to act constitution- 
ally and do their duty to the public, in spite of real and 
cumulative grievances. 
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On May 28 the Conciliation Committee for the A.S.R.S. 
reported to the Government that a unanimous agreement 
on all points in dispute had been reached. It remains 
for this to be ratified. The E.F.C.A. tribunal did not 
meet till June 2, and until its findings are ready no details 
of the other agreement will be published. The fact that 
the whole dispute with all sections of the railway service 
was not referred to the same tribunal is felt to be a weakness 
in procedure, and a possible source of difficulty if their 
findings are not harmonised before publication. 


Il. Tue Generat Economic SiTuaTION 


HE era of guaranteed prosperity which New Zealand 

enjoyed during the war owing to the Imperial requisi- 
tions of her chief products, is now drawing toa close. The 
fact that our producers have since March, 1915, received 
a sum of little less than {150,000,000 for their goods, and 
have been relieved of all risk in connection with their 
transport and marketing, has tended to blind the eye of 
the public to the real economic facts of the world. Now, 
however, a genuine anxiety is being everywhere felt, which 
is mainly due to the condition of the open market upon 
which our meat and wool will shortly be thrown. The 
Imperial requisition for meat ceases on June 30, yet it 
is estimated that by the time the new season’s killing opens 
next November there will still be nearly three million 
carcases which the Imperial Government have bought and 
paid for, but which, through lack of shipping space, will 
be lying in our stores. By the terms of the contract, the 
British authorities have absolute disposal of all insulated 
space on the ships until all requisitioned meat has been 
lifted, so that the meat industry is threatened with paralysis 
in the coming season. Farmers are inclined to blame the 
British Food Controller for laying plans to cope with a 
world shortage of meat in 1920, when in actual fact the 
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British market is glutted. Attempts to renew the requisi- 
tion for another year have failed, and farmers will be thrown 
upon a market in which they will have to compete against 
their own old stocks, which the British Government will 
be unloading at a loss. ‘The recent lowering of the wholesale 
price of mutton in Britain should afford some relief by 
promoting the consumption of meat, which during the war 
has decreased by 30 per cent. ; prospects of a new outlet 
are afforded by the shipment of 36,000,000 Ibs. of mutton 
and lamb from England to New York ; and it is hoped that 
the British Government will not insist upon its right to 
the exclusive use of insulated shipping until all its purchases 
have been disposed of. At best, however, the situation 
does not offer much comfort; the New Zealand Herald 
describes it to be “as forbidding as any that has arisen 
since the introduction of refrigeration processes revolu- 
tionised the position of New Zealand as a producing 
country.” Mr. Massey, in addressing a Producers’ Con- 
ference in Wellington at the end of May, promised financial 
assistance from the Government to enable meat producers 
to hold their large accumulations for an indefinite period 
and uncertain market ; at the same time, he warned them 
that the easy profits of the war years would not continue. 

The outlook in regard to wool is equally depressing. 
The Imperial requisition ends on July 31, with the major 
portion of last year’s New Zealand clip on hand and un- 
saleable. At present the demand for cross-bred wool, 
which forms the bulk of our clip, is practically dead, and the 
British Government has been diverting shipping from wool 
to wheat, thus causing a congestion in our stores. The wool 
position is therefore very similar to that of meat. Butter 
and cheese, on the other hand, are still highly profitable 
commodities, and dairy-farmers are seeking a free market, 
believing that they would get better terms than are allowed 
them under the requisition. 

The settlement of the coal trouble last February and the 
abolition of the miners’ “ go-slow ” policy have not yet 
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eased the industrial position. It has been impossible to 
build up reserves of coal, and services vital to the public 
and to industrial prosperity, such as railways, gasworks, 
freezing works, shipping and electric light and power, live 
only from hand to mouth. The output from the West 
Coast mines has improved since the settlement, but there 
is still unrest. In five mines the meaning of the terms 
of the agreement is in dispute; while in the Auckland 
districts there have been cases where the miners have 
refused to enter the mine because the proper number of 
trucks for the day’s output was not in waiting at the start. 
Compared with 1919, the first four months of the year 
(which partly covered the “ go-slow” period) showed a 
decreased output of 57,000 tons of hard coal, which was 
reduced to a net loss of 9,000 tons by increased importa- 
tions. More regular supplies from Australia will be 
available when the 12,000 tons of shipping now being 
utilised monthly for carrying our wheat purchase are 
returned to coal, which should be by the end of June. 
But the regulation of our internal coal supplies, which 
form four-fifths of our annual consumption, is really the 
crux of the matter. At present, even assuming that the 
mining proceeds without interruption, temporary stoppages 
in essential services may be occasioned by small hitches in 
transport. The contents of the West Coast mines are 
dependent on the sea for their distribution, and, in winter 
especially, colliers may be bar-bound, with consequences 
that are felt at once, owing to the absence of reserves. 
The restrictions on household consumption therefore 
remain, and distribution is placed in the hands of a Coal 
Trade Committee in each of the four centres, whose duties 
are to secure what supplies are available and allocate them 
to the best advantage. No great expansion in any in 
dustry can be looked for until the conditions governing 
the output of coal can be improved. 

The money prosperity of the past few years is now being 
more critically examined, and reference to facts and figures 
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proves that it is to increased prices rather than to increased 
production that we owe our present position. The high 
land values are due not to the fact that land produces 
more than it did, or that it is better farmed, or that it is 
more closely settled, but simply to the world market in 
which we have enjoyed sheltered treatment during the 
period of the war. There is considerable land speculation 
and dairying-land in the Auckland Province (which is the 
chief source of our export butter supply) has changed hands 
at from £175 to {200 an acre. The Government’s land 
policy in the settlement of returned soldiers has also inflated 
values. By the Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 
land might be taken either compulsorily or by private 
treaty. As a matter of fact, only the latter method has 
been used, and the last returns showed that 5,959 returned 
soldiers have been settled on 1,222,195 acres of privately 
owned land at a cost of £11,695,863. The Government 
has thus been in competition with the private buyer for 
land that is valued on the basis of present-day market- 
prices ; the farmer who is in possession sells out at a hand- 
some figure and is replaced by a returned soldier who may 
be inexperienced and unable therefore to make his high- 
priced section pay. The Government has also placed 
879 men on 897,908 acres of Crown or national endowment 
land, and the reason why this was not more extensively 
done is that to large blocks of suitable land there was no 
access by road or rail, and as the placing of the men on the 
land was a matter of urgency, the easier but less economic- 
ally sound course was adopted of replacing one set of pro- 
ducers by another. The difficulties of the soldier settle- 
ments have created a demand for a vigorous and systematic 
development policy. The new Minister of Public Works 
(the Hon. J. H. Coates) has adumbrated a plan for con- 
structing and maintaining important main roads, and has 
promised that railways shall in future be built on business- 
like principles where they are most needed, and not in 
response to political pressure. A satisfactory scheme would 
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throw open millions of acres now idle, increase the produc- 
tiveness of the country and encourage that immigration 
which is urgently needed, and which the disturbed state 
of Europe will undoubtedly provoke. 


IV. Tue Imperiat Tie 


HE Prince of Wales’s visit, which began in Auckland 

on April 24 and ended at Lyttelton on May 22, was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the whole community. Huge 
crowds assembled to greet him both at the centres of 
population and at wayside stations, and illuminations, 
decorations and entertainments were provided freely in his 
honour onallhands. Stripping the whole visit of its formal 
and official aspects, one may fairly call it a great personal 
triumph for the Prince. His announcement that he came 
to see the people rather than the sights struck a friendly 
note which was fully reciprocated. The popularity that 
he enjoyed was a genuine tribute to the straightforward 
simplicity of his character and his tactful consideration of 
others. He was equally happy in his relations with 
individuals as with crowds, and the impression that he 
everywhere left can only strengthen the real if somewhat 
nebulous feelings of loyalty that exist towards the British 
monarchy in this country. Few people concern their 
thoughts with the constitutional difficulties that beset the 
future evolution of our Empire; but, however great they 
may be, the chances of their solution are much increased 
if the idea of unity is constantly present to the popular 
mind, and this is what royal visits can chiefly effect. We 
may quote the New Zealand Herald as voicing feelings 
pretty generally held :— 


It is a significant fact that a war which shook the thrones of 
Euro} left that of the British Empire more firmly based than 
ever in the affections of the people. This is surely a cause for 
legitimate national pride, a pride in which the Dominions may 
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reasonably share, because they are partners in the constitution thus 
proved by fire. The justification of the monarchy is to them not 
only a constitutional gain, but it strengthens the only visible tie 
which unites the sister nations of the Empire. The House of 
Commons may command our interest, but it is not ours; the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is a valuable liaison officer, but 
he is, after all, a party politician. To find the constitutional link 
which knows no party and belongs equally to New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, India and the United Kingdom, we must 
turn to the Monarchy. Statesmen have sought for some collateral 
forms of constitutional union, but they have found none. The 
Imperial War Cabinet, a body with unique functions, served its 
purpose and lapsed, and nothing has been substituted for it. 
Developments may follow further conference: the Imperial Council 
of which some men have dreamt may yet be clothed with authority, 
but the path is untrodden and doubtful. The present and practical 
expression of our Imperial aspirations is the Monarchy, and a deep, 
if unspoken, consciousness of this has coloured our welcome to the 
Prince of Wales. 


It will be of interest perhaps to place in juxtaposition 
with the above extract another from the same paper a few 
days later. The unity of the Empire may depend on 
feeling, and be the better for symbolical expression, but 


concrete problems arise which demand practical measures 
and machinery for dealing with them. Such a one is the 
question of Asiatic immigration. In less than five months, 
in spite of poll tax and education tests, 332 Chinese and 
136 Hindus (the latter an overflow from Fiji) have landed 
in Auckland. Alarm is felt at the influx, and the Auckland 
Waterside Workers have passed a resolution refusing to 
work boats carrying such immigrants. Yet Hindus are 
British subjects, and an Imperial question is at once raised 
which no amount of loyalty to the Monarchy will auto- 
matically solve. The Herald now writes in this strain :— 


The time has come to declare to the world in terms that are not 
ambiguous that we object to the immigration of Asiatics as such. 
No diplomatic complications need be feared. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is not particularly interested in the emigration question. The 
Japanese have already set a precedent in regulating the admission 
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of Chinese on the ground that the economic standards of the two 
countries differ. India may claim for the Hindus certain privileges 
as British subjects, but if the right of entry to New Zealand is 
among these, then the issue must be faced squarely at the next 
Imperial Conference. As a self-governing country the Dominion 
has an inalienable right to determine the character of her immigration 
and to refuse whom she will. The assertion of this right may 
embarrass the Imperial Government, which has always sought to 
mask the purpose of our immigration laws in formule soothing to 
Indian and Japanese susceptibilities. It should be made, nevertheless. 
Ambiguity can only lead to misunderstanding. New Zealand can 
carry her point if she insists, temperately and unequivocally, upon 
her right to refuse her citizenship to Asiatics. 


General pleasure was expressed at the announcement in 
April that Viscount Jellicoe had been appointed to succeed 
Lord Liverpool as Governor-General next August. It was 
felt that an honour had been done to the Dominion in 
giving the position to so distinguished a sailor ; and apart 
from his reputation the visit which he paid this country 
last year secured him many personal friends. His presence 
amongst us should stimulate interest in the naval problems 


of the Pacific, an ocean which is daily growing in strategical 
and commercial importance. 


New Zealand. June, 1920. 


Notze.—No South African article has been received for 
inclusion in this number. 





GEORGE LOUIS BEER 


Tue Rounp Taste is so much of a co-operative venture that it 
would not be easy, even if it were deemed desirable, to draw aside 
the veil of anonymity which surrounds its writers. But in George 
Louis Beer, who died in New York on March 15, 1920, not only 
this magazine but the world of scholarship and of affairs on both 
sides of the Atlantic have lost a worker whose name deserves to be 
known and honoured far beyond the circle of those who came into 
actual touch with his work. 

Born in America, of parents of Continental origin, Beer spent the 
first ten years of his active life in business, acquiring a practical 
training and experience which were of inestimable value to him in 
his later work. In 1903 he decided to devote himself to intellectual 
putsuits, and first turned his attention to the early history of the 
American colonies. His studies led him to the Record Office in 
London, where from 1903 onwards he spent a great deal of time 
examining the contemporary records of the period which led to the 
American Revolution. The result of his researches was epoch- 
making. It is but the bare truth to say that he was mainly respon- 
sible for cutting the taproot of falsehood from which the so-called 
histories of Bancroft Trevelyan and the manuals used in the primary 
schools of America have sprung. It was during this period that he 
acquired a knowledge of British institutions as thorough as that 
possessed by any other American. The most modest of men, he 
was known only to a small circle of admiring friends, but no one 
was better qualified to act as an interpreter between the American 
and British communities. Britain and her Allies had no firmer 
friend. Owing no doubt partly to the fact that his father was a 
member of the Jewish community in Hamburg, he was thoroughly 
familiar with German political conditions and intellectual methods, 
and this made him a formidable antagonist for the German propa- 
gandists in the United States. On one occasion at a luncheon in 
New York when Herr Dernburg was travestying the British 


Constitution, Beer, with his greater knowledge, rose and fearlessly 
confuted him. 
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It was in their efforts to understand the causes which led to the 
disruption of the British Commonwealth in the eighteenth century 
that Tue Rounp Taste groups first came into touch with Beer 
through his publishers. From that moment onwards he developed 
the deepest and most sympathetic interest in their researches, and 
soon agreed to become the American correspondent of Tue Rounp 
Tas.e. His interest in present world affairs developed and was, of 
course, greatly stimulated by the war, from the outbreak of which 
his pen was devoted to the service of the Allied cause. When in 
1917 Colonel House organised an office to prepare for the eventual 
Peace Conference, the study of British dependencies, in particular 
of Mesopotamia, was entrusted to Beer, who rapidly developed an 
encyclopedic knowledge on these subjects. A devouring reader of 
dry official documents, he possessed the extraordinary faculty of 
never forgetting the smallest details once read. His academic train- 
ing had given him in a high degree the love of truth and scrupulous 
conscientiousness of a scholar. On the other hand, his ten years’ 
business training enabled him to avoid the faults of a mere scholar 
when dealing with practical questions. He combined to an extra- 
ordinary degree the virtues of scholarship with those of a man of 
affairs. 

At the end of 1918 he crossed the Atlantic with President Wilson. 
It was only at Paris that the real dimensions of the man came to be 
realised by those who worked with him. No man knew better when 
to speak and when to be silent, when to abstain and when to inter- 
vene. By the British, French and Italian delegates he was trusted 
as implicitly as by his own chiefs. He became, in fact, a sort of 
telephone exchange through which the various delegations gained 
access to each other’s minds. Extraordinarily steady and detached 
in his judgment, he was never carried away by the popular prejudices 
of the moment. He was always accessible, yet it seemed impossible 
to refer to a document he had not read. When he found time for 
this reading was a mystery. He must have dedicated very few hours 
to sleep in Paris, and there can be no doubt that the pace at which 
he worked brought on or hastened the internal disease which led to 
his premature death. 

Beer was, in the truest sense of the word, an internationally 
minded man. The fact that his selection as head of the mandates 
department of the League of Nations was due not to American but 
British initiative, speaks for itself. He loved his own country, but 
men of other nations instinctively trusted him to do justice to 
theirs. He was one of the originators of the idea of an International 
Institute, the first step in the realisation of which has been recently 
taken in the foundation of the British Institute of International 
Affairs. The underlying idea, for which he was largely responsible, 
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was for each country to found an Institute of Foreign Affairs, which 
would act as a telephone exchange between the few hundred men in 
each country who administer foreign affairs and create public 
opinion on the subject. These national institutes were to be 
connected by mutual arrangements for reciprocity, so that, to 
continue the metaphor, the various national institutes were to be 
connected by trunk lines. This organisation was to produce a 
history of the Peace Conference, and thereafter an annual survey of 
foreign affairs. With Lord Eustace Percy he drew out the plan of 
the history, the first volume of which has now appeared. 

But there was also a side to Beer’s life of which those who had 
only. known him in England or in Paris could hardly be aware. In 
his own country his powers of mind, his extraordinary kindliness of 
character and his generous spirit made him the centre of a consider- 
able group of men upon whom his criticism and advice had a powerful 
influence. His retiring disposition made him averse to anything in 
the nature of public speaking, but at a dinner-table those present 
would often hang upon his words, and he was seen almost at his best 
on such occasions. And his influence went far beyond the sphere 
of direct personal intercourse, for his correspondence was large, and 
he was always willing to take unlimited trouble in assisting people 
who were, he felt, trying to express thought of some value on public 
affairs. There are many men indeed whose names could never 
appear, who owe a great debt to the stimulus which he supplied 
either by letters or in quiet talk. Intellectually impatient of “ wool,” 
his kindness of heart made him tolerant of much that must have 
appeared to him to be vainness. Perhaps the greatest tribute to his 
memory will be the silent mourning of all these people who owe so 
great an intellectual debt to him. 

Beer left behind him a great mas: of unpublished work, the con- 
tinuation of his study of British colonial policy in the eighteenth 
century, and a number of monumental brochures on tropical depen- 
dencies prepared for the use of the American delegation. It is 
greatly to be hoped that means may be found of giving them to 
the public. 

American by birth, training, sympathy and loyalty, his range of 
knowledge and interest was confined to no single country. To vast 
knowledge he added an extraordinary detachment and a weighty 
judgment. He was at the same time the humblest of men and the 
warmest of friends. He knew and loved a good cigar. He thought 
so little about himself that he never thought of making the public 
think about him. By his death in the prime of his amazing powers 
the world has lost more than it knows. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


A correspondent has called attention to an incorrect statement 
in an article entitled “ ‘The Case of France,” which appeared in the 
June number of Tue Rounp Tasre. The writer stated that “In 
January, 1920, repayment was even demanded of a parcel of our 
(i.e., French) Treasury Bonds held by the British Treasury,” 
whereas in point of fact these particular Bonds were not held by the 
British Treasury at all, but were one year Bills held by the London 
Money Market. 

The article in question was contributed by a French correspondent, 
just as the article which followed it on “ The German Situation ” 
was from a German pen, and it was in each case made clear by an 
introductory note that no responsibility was taken by Tue Rounp 
Taste for the contents. They were published, except for verbal 
alterations, as they stood, in order to show the point of view held 
in the respective countries of the writers, and for that purpose 
misconceptions are no less interesting than genuine grievances. 

To refer to every point in which the standpoint of the writers 
either stood in need of correction or differed from our own would 
naturally be out of the question, but attention may perhaps usefully 
be drawn to the error in question since it aptly illustrates the part 
that entirely groundless beliefs may play in the formation of public 
opinion. 
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